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]Vo dunking mnn will Qeny, that traYelling into 
foreign countries is, m certain situations, attended 
vvith many and great advantages. It polishes the 
manners of the 1:ourtier, enlarges the views of the 
statesman, and famines the • philosopher with a 
more extensive field of observation, and enabt^ him 
to form more certain ccjpclusions with regard to the 
nature and ciKnftiter ol man. At the same time, I 
have often been disposed to douBt, how far it i8*ait 
eligible thing for a^pnvate gentleman, without 
hints an<f inclination mr public hfe^ to spend mudh 
of hi8 time abroad, to acquire a relish for foreign 
manners, and a taste fop the society of a set of meaj 
with whom neither his station nor his fintune entitle 
him to associate in the aft|r-part of his life. The 
following lettef^on this sub^t may perhaps be ao*^ 
eeptable to my readers* 
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* TIIF MIRROR ‘)7 

TO THE AUTHOR rbF THE MfRHOR 

t 

81R, 

Most of yoi^r predecessors have favoured tlie public 
with speculations on iraveibng. and they have been 
at pains to point out the abuses ot it that (roin tiint. 
to time have prevailed among us In the bpectator, 
the absurdity of a fond mother and mother’s otin 
•^00 going together to make the tour of Euiope, in 
order to learn men and things, is exposed in a very 
masterly manner. 1( 1 have not been misinlormed. 
that admirable essay as the production of a ycung 
man, vyho afterwards, by his great talents and emi¬ 
nent virtues, added dignity to the highest oQice in the 
law of Engknd, which ht filled mdn> jears with the 
entire approbation ot all good men 

In the Woild, the tolly of sending an ignorant 
booby to travel, who looked with contempt on the 
Fccnch and Italians, betause they did not speak 
EngUah, IS held up to ridicule iii a vun ol wit, and 
With an elegance of expre^'sion, that maik the com¬ 
positions of the Earl ol Chcstcihcld 

A correspondent m your cm n paper has pointed 
out the fatal effects ot a j^ractice, unknown till 
Vithiii these lew jears, of ^eliding boys to foreign 
«flshool3, Ol academies, where, accoAliiig to his at- 
coiint of the matted they learn nathing but vice and 
folly. 

Althdiigh travelling has proved equally fatal to 
jae, my case is very different fiom any of tliose I 
have mentioned: 1 sliall, therefore, take the liberty 
lo give an account of myself, from which you and 
your readers will be bgst able to jud^, whetlicr 
^ making what is called tne grand iouss be an advise- 
able thing for penaons la my curcumstaaces and u- 
tuatioo. 
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1 am tTie only son of a gentleman of fortune aiikd 
family. My father, \^ho^was himself a man of let* 
ters, wished to give m^a liberal education, and 
>\a<n de-'iious to unite the solidity of the ancient 
'systiMii with that ease and grace, which, of late, have 
been (ultivited so much, and which, ^by some, have 
been thought the most essential of all acqniremants. 
Soon alter my twentieth year, my lathcndied, lehv* 
mg me possessed of a (amily estate of a thousand 
pounds a-year, and (1 hope I may say it without 
vdiiUy) with as great a sliaie of knowledge as any^ 
ol my coiitemporanes could boast ot The tour’of 
Kuropc was the only thing wanting to complete my 
education Intimately acquainted with the cele* 
brated character'^, ut antiquity, and an enthiisiastic 
admirer of iheir virtues, I longed to visit Italy, 
(o see the spot where Sripio InunRphed, where 
ir f( 11, v^hele Ciccro harangued. Full of these 
ideas, I s(i out on iny travels; and, after passing 
some time in France, I proceeded to Home. For 
a while, antiquitif was ni^ great ob)oc*t, and every 
remain ot Roman greatness attracted my attention. 
Afterwards music, of which I had always been a 
lover, and paiiRing, for which 1 acquired a tasta 
m Italy, occupied much of my time; but, ^whilst, 
engaged in these favourite, purbuits, I chd not ne¬ 
glect any qppoitunitjj of mingling in society with 
the natives, '*anTl ot ocwerving their manners and 
customs 1 livedttooon the most intimate footing 
With the Bntibh at the diderent courts I visited; 
and I doubted not that the friendships 1 then form* 
ed with men of the first distinction m my own 
country, would be as? lasting as* they appeared to 
be waiinland smeore. If the pleasuies in which 
we indulged, and which |jy degrees, came to oc¬ 
cupy almost \he whole of my time, sometimes 
bordered on the hc*entious, they were at least at- ' 
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tended with an elegance, which, m some measure* 
disguised the ueformitj of »icc* • 

Vdi ions reasons whuhtc is needless now to men¬ 
tion, at lengih tonsiraiiied me to return home As 

approafhed my seat in the county of-, I 

felt a tender (Satisfaction at tlie thought of revisiting 
those scenes where I had spent so manj h/ippy days 
in the *eailymom(f hfe^ and of seeing again the 
companions of iny youthful sport", many of whom 
1 knew had settled in the coimtiy, and lived on their 
«49tates in my neighbourhood My arrival was no 
sooner known than they flocked to welcome mo 
hom^ The friends of my father, and their son**, 
my old companions, were cquall> sincere and warm 
in theif compliiiient'i, but, though I was pleased 
With their attailiinenl, 1 coiiid not help being dis¬ 
gusted with^'tho blunt pi iinness of their manners. 
Their foiivorsatiou usiiullv turned on subjects in 
which I (ould not po*,siblv bi interested The oW 
got into keen political debPe, or dissiMtations on 
ijfirming, and the i/ou7ig lalkid o>ei then last io\- 
chase, or recittd the pirtuiilars of then last de¬ 
bauch. If I attiiuptid to giie the conicisation a 
different turn, they remained silent,* and were alto¬ 
gether incapable to tslk of those subjects on which 
i hadi bten acaislomed ^to iffink and to speak. If 
I mentioncHl the Gabnelli, or the Mignotti, they 
-were a*? much at a loss as 1 was w^tn they joined 
in .praising the notes of Juno or of Jowler, it the 
proportions of the Venus de Medic is were talked of, 
one would perhaps ask, what a dead beauty was 
good for ? another would swear, that m his mind, 

Polly-was a better-made girl than any heathen 

goddess, dead or alive. • , ^ 

By degrees my neigljbours gave me up altoge- 
They complained* that 1 waa'a strange fel- 
who hated company, and had no notion of 
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life. I confess I was rather pleased with their ne¬ 
glect, and, in jny o\fn fnind, preferred solitude to 
such society; but solitutie length became irk¬ 
some, and I longed again to mingle in society. 
With that view I went to the races at Edinburgh, 
w here 1 was told 1 should meet with* all the polite 
people of this country. The night I ariPlved, hac¬ 
companied to the assfimblif a female relation, almost 
the only acquaintance 1 had in toww. If you, Mr. 
Miiikor, be a frecpienter of public plaeas, i need not 
tell you how much 1 was struck on entering tlj^v*** 
room. Dark, dirty, mean, ofiensivc to every sense, 
it sconicd to resemble a large barn, rather than a ipom< 
allotUid for the reception of polite company. 1 had 
no sooner entered, than 1 was Imrned al&ng by 
the crowd to the farther end of the hall, where the 
first thing that caught iny eye was an oW lady, who, 
it seems, presided for tlm night, and was at that 
instant employed in distributing tickets, to ascertain 
the order in which the ladies were to dance. She 
was surrounded by a clusteV of persons of both sexes^ 
all of whom spoke at the same time, and some of 
them, as I thouglit, with a voice and gesture rather 
rough and vcheiftent. 

This important part, of the •ceremonial boit^g at ^ 
length adjusted, the dancings began. My Conductress ' 
asked me, i^ 1 did no^ ^hink the ladies, in general, 
handsome ? 1 tbld her (and that^ without any com¬ 
pliment) that I thought them more than commonly 
beautiful ^ ‘ but mq^hinks,’ added I, ‘ the gentle¬ 
men are not, either in dress or appearance, such as 
1 should have expected.’—‘ Oh,’ replied she, * have 
a little patience, the •men of fashion are not yet 
come in ; |his being ^be first day of the race.s, they 
are dining with the stew^ds.’ 1 had not time 
to make any Observation cfh the propriety of al¬ 
lowing ladies to go unattended to a public place, 
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to wait four hours there in cvpectalion of the gen¬ 
tlemen with whom the) w^e *to danpt, for, at that 
instant) a loud noise at ihcr low€*r end of the hall at- 
i^racted my notice ‘ There they comt,’ said she, 
npid I soon perceived a number ol \oung gentlemen 
Staggering up ^he room, all ot thuti flustered, some 
4)f tjjem peciectly intoxicated. Thtir behaviour (I 
forbear to mention the p irtit ulirs) was such as might 
be expected « 

In a f( w d lys I w is quite satisfied with the amuse¬ 
ments ol Edinburgh and with pleasure, retired once 

mure to iny solitude at - There, however, 

1 again fell i saeriflee to innm 1 lould conliive no 
way to fill up my time Attei passing two or three 
tedious years, T resolved to make one efloit more and 
set out for London in hope*! of meeting those Iriends 
with whomj^ hid li\cd so happil) abroad, and m 
whose **ocjety 1 now expected to rectivc pleasure 
without alloy 

Upon inquiry, I found that almost all in) friends 
were in town, and next ntoining sallied forth to wait 
upon them But nowhert could 1 gam adiiiittanee 
It did not occur to me that tho'C dooro, which, at 
Rome or Naples, flew open at my rpproaeh, could, 
at London, be «^h 4 t «against me I therefore con- 
cludtfd 1 hid idled it an impioper time, and that 
the houti of London (with which I was but little 
acqua nted) dillcred from tudse we*hau bten accus¬ 
tomed to abioad c 

In that belief, I went to the opera in the even¬ 
ing 1 had not been there long before Lord —— 
bappemd to come into the very box where I was. 

With Lord- 1 had lived in habits of the most 

ixitiinatt fiiend^hip, and, in a less public place, 1 
ahould have embraced lum with open arms Judge 
then of m) istonishir^nt, when he received my 
compliments with the coldness of the most perfect in- 
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d^fleronce. Ft is needless to run through the mor¬ 
tifying detail, .From hll^y friends I mot with much 
the same reception. Omf talkfd of the business of 
paihament, another of his engagements at the 

von yivrCf or the Coterie. The Duke of- 

Mho then filled one of the great of state* 

alouo seemed to retain hia former seQtinh*nts. •One 
dav he took me into his closet, and, after some ge¬ 
neral t onverbation, solicited my interest in the coun¬ 
ty of-, tor Mr. -. I told him that 

my engagements to the ether candidate were such, 
that I could not pos'^ibly comply with his request. 
He seemed perfect 1) satisfied, and we parted qp the 
be^i of terms; but from that day forth, his Grace 
never happened to bo at home when 1 did the 

honour of calling on him. 

(’hagnned and mortified, I returned* to Scotland. 
When 1 hud got within a hundred miles of my own 
house, I observed, from the load, a gentleman’s seatt 
the be luty and elegance of which struck me bo much, 
that I stopped the carnagd, and asked the post-bqy 
to whom It belonged! * To Mr. Manly,* said he. 
‘ What, (’harles Manly V Before I could receive 
an answer, my* friend appeared in a field at a little 
distance. Manly end I had •been educated ^ai the 
same school, at the same university, and*had set out 
together to^nakc the tour of Europe. But after we 
had been sometime mlPrance he was called home, 
by accounts that his father fay dangerously* ill. 
From that time a variety of accidents had prevented 
our meeting. We now met as if we had parted but 
yesterday; with the same freedom, the same warmth, 
the same glow of friendship, heightened, if possible, 
by our long separatyon. 

During my stay at his J^ouse, 1 told him all my 
distresses, a\^my disapporotments. When 1 had 
done, ‘ To be plain with«you, my frjend/ said he. 
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• I cannot help tlimking that ino*»t of your di-^ap- 
*|pointinents» must ho iinputetj to'jouis*!! Youi luu£r 
■ Wsidente ahroid, aiijl yoAi aitachiuoiit to lortigu 
''manners, has ltd you to judge rather ha>>tily ol joui 
countrymen Had you boon lts-> rash, you might 
have distovojr^fl \irtuts m your mighbouis that 
wouJd, III some measun*. have m.uh up ior tlu want 
of that high polish and ohnement wineh they t ninot 
be expected to]>G-»sess Fiom whit you saw at Kdiri- 
burgh 111 the liuiry ot a nr < 4 , ind fioiii I he be- 
%Ji^yiour ol a set ol men, wiio think that lashionable 
distinction toiisi‘«ls iii indulgentt in low pleasuics and 
gros'^^amusement'*, you have drawn cone lusions r qually 
unfavourable and unjust [know from expiiience, 
that noiyhcrc au to be found men of more agueable 


centersition,or womcii moreamiabh'and iisptdible. 
Your late d srippointnu nl, lu tln‘ luiptiuii ^ou 
met with from your /orngn fiieiuK, proceeds fioni 
a mistake nut uncomnion, hum r nnloiinding that 


companionship, so apt to piodua a U mporary union 
among young men, when Engaged in the same plea¬ 
sures and amusements, with real friendship, which 
beldom or never has been found to subsist between 


men ditiering much in rank and condi'boa, and whose 


viewb jjnd 
coincide.' 


obfects in *iife do not in some measure 


I am now, Mr. IVIirror, fully convu jod of the 
truth of Manly’s observations, and* am e\cry day 
inoD and more satished, that ♦ is a misfortune 


for a private gentleman, who means to pass his days 
in hib native countiy, to become attached to foreign 
maniiLTs and foreign customs, in so considerable a 
degree, as u long icbidcncc abroad, in the earlier pc- 
nod of life, seldom fads to produce. 

. 1 am, &r. 

M. Alon7o. 
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rmiam daman pelmusque vuihim^ 

HOR. 

Thf mutual complaints ol Mr. and Mrs. Gold, whuh 
hare been communicated in a (ormer paper, tog^her 
with some complaints of similar iamily-distresses, 
whith I have received from other ('orrespojidents, 
often remind me of the happy effects which my 
inends Horatio and Emilia have expcneRced irom an 
opp Obite temper and conduct. 

Horatio, though he obtained a very liberal educa- 
tion, lived till the age of twenty-five almost entirely 
in the country The small fortune which he mhcf 
nted from his father being about this time increased 
by his succeeding to a distant relation, he afterwards 
spent some ycaft in this city, in London^ and in 
making the usual tour on the cenliiient ^ 

Soon after his return, he^ married the young and 
beautiful Egiilia, to whom he had become warmly 
attached, not so*much on account of her beauty as 
from an expression tof a sweet, though lively temper, 
which marked her countenance—which, when ad¬ 
mitted to a more intimate acquaintance, he found to 
be justified by her conversation and manners. 

Emilia's father was addicted to pleasure and ex¬ 
pense, and her mother, though more aocomplisbed, 
of a similar disposition.—^i their family she had 
been aocuatoidhd to a life *of more than ordinary 
gaiety. 
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Though Horatio felt, in all its extent, that pas- 
> sion which is nowise favovraole to ? just estimation 
of character, these circumstances had not escaped his 
notice, and he failed not to observe that Emilia had 
acquired a stronger attachment to the pleasures of a 
town life, was either right in itself, or agreeable 
to ♦hat pr€ierence for domestic Society, and the quiet 
of a country life, W'hich he had always felt, and 
whicli he still wished to gratify. 

In place, however, of acquaintii^g Emilia with his 
taste in these particulars, he judged it better to let 
her enjoy that style of life to which she had been 
accustomed, not doubting, from the natural good 
sense and sweetness of her disposition, that her own 
taste v^ight gradually be corrected; und that as his 
should from time to time fall under her observation, 
it migtit contribute to the change. 

He took up his residence, therefore, in the town ; 
and though Emilia went into company, and frequent¬ 
ed public places more than he could have wished, he 
complied with her inclination in these particulars, 
partook of her amusements when he was not ne¬ 
cessarily engaged, and, wlien he did so, carefully 
avoided betraying that indilVerence *or disgust which 
he often felt. • • 

\Vnile Horiitio, however, gave way to the taste of 
Emilia, he never lost the inclination, ^or neglected 
the means, of reforming it. 

Amidst the gaiety to which ihe had been accus¬ 
tomed, Emilia had early formed a taste for the ele¬ 
gant writers, both of tliis country and of France; 
and the same .sensibility and delicacy of mind, w'hich 
led her to admire them, made her no less sensible of 
the beauties of a polished and* refined conver.sation. 
[t^as this which had^ first gained the affections of 
Horatio; it was lo this he trusted for effecting the 
reformation he desired. * 
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lie was at pains, therefore, to cultivate and eii- 
courage this litarary tasletin Emilia.—He frequently 
took occasion to turn thi conversation to subjects 
of literature, and to dwell on the beauties, or men¬ 
tion the striking passages,^ of this or that author $ 
and would often engage Emilia in a^fi^e poem, an 
allecting tragedy, or an interesting noJfel, when, 
but for that circumstance, she would have been ex¬ 
hausting her spirits at a ball, or wasting the night 
at cards. 

Nor was he less studious in forming her taste for 
company than for books. Though he had never 
aimed at an extensive acquaintance, Horatio enje^ed 
the friendship of several persons of both sexes en¬ 
dowed with those elegant manners, and that chslicate 
and culUvated understanding, which render conver¬ 
sation at once agreeable and instructive. • 

Of these friends he frequently formed parties at his 
house. Emilia, who had the same disposition to 
oblige, which she, on all occasions, experienced from 
him, was happy to indulge his inclinations in thi» 
particular; and, as she was well qualified to bear a 
part in their conversation, and of a mind higldy sen¬ 
sible of its chains, these parties gradually became 
more and more agreeable to her? • % 

In this manner, her boqjis', the convetsation of 
select companies, and tlye care of her children, which 
soon became a most endearing opcc to the tender 
and feeling heart of Emilia, furnished her with •a 
variety of ^domestic qccupations; and as these gra¬ 
dually led her to go* less into mixed company and 
public amusements, she began to lose lier habitual 
relish for them. As she*easily observed how agree¬ 
able this ^ange was» to the taste of Horatio, that 
circumstance gave her minda more and more a do¬ 
mestic turn. ' 

The same delicacy from *wbicb he at first gaye 
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way to her taste for company ^nd public amusements, 
made Horatio avoid showing that preference whicii 
he entertained for a gountfy life. 

For some time he was entirely silent on the sub- 
iject. Though he now and then made excursions to 
the country, d. was only occasionally when his busi- 
nefs rendered it necessary ; and, though Emilia could 
not but observe that the manner in which he passed 
his lime there, "In adding to the beauties of his place, 
and easy intercourse with a few neighbours, 

was highly agreeable to him; he never expressed an 
inclination of fixing his general residence in the coun¬ 
try or even of her accompanying him in his occa¬ 
sional visits to Rosedale. 

His visits became, however, gradually more fre¬ 
quent ; and as they generally continued for some 
weeks, thos^..; little absences gave a sort of pain to 
Emilia, to whom no society was now so agreeable as 
that of Horatio ; she became desirous of accompany¬ 
ing him to the country. 

Their first visits we^e short, and at considerable 
interval^; but as he omitted no means of rendering 
them agreeable to her, she seldom left it without 
reg^’et, and was often the first to propose their 
retuj/gi. 

4 1 length Emilia^ who now^ observed that her 
husband was nowhere so h&ppy Rs ip the country, 
and had herself come to *feel the^same predilection 
for the calm cheWfulness and innocent amusements 
of a country life, took occasioi^ to acquaint him with 
this change in her sentiments, and to express the 
same inclination, which, she was persuaded, he en« 
tertained, of abandoning a town life, and fixing their 
constant residence at Rosedale^ 

A proposal so agitable to Horatio was readily 
liBomplied with; and Emilia and h^ have ever since 
pass^ their time in that delightful retreat, occupied 

1 
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wiih the education of i^ir children, the improvemciu 
of their place, ai\d the society of a few friends equally 
happy in themselves, and* belqved by all around 
them. 

Thus has Horatio, the gentleness of whose mind* 
is equal to the strength of his uiiders|^ding, by a 
prudent as well as delicate complaccncyVigraduidly 
effected that change which an opposite conduct 
might have failed of producing; anc^ which, at the 
same lime, would probably have been the source of 
mutual chagrin, and rendered both him and his wife 
unhappy. 

Nor was the reformation solely on her part, 
leadijig him to partake in company and amusements, 
Emilia was the means of correcting tlie uatuj^al re¬ 
serve of Horatio’s manner; and as the example of 
his plain, though animated conversation, led her some¬ 
times to moderate the vivacity and sprightliness of 
hcr’s, which sometimes approached towards levity; 
so her vivacity communicated an agreeable gaiety and 
cheerfulness to the discoursef of Horatio. , 

If, in the above account, 1 have pointed out more 
strongly the effects of complacency in Horatio than 
in Emilia, it cmght to be remembered that this 
virtue is much seldomer to be met with in the oi^ sex 
than th'3 other. A certain pside attends •the firm¬ 
ness of men, which makes* it generally much more 
difficult for theift to acljuire this complacency of 
temper, which it always requires m*uch discipline and 
often the rod of at^ersity and disappointment, to 
subdue. * 

If men truly possess that superiority of under¬ 
standing over women, which some of them seem to 
suppose, surely this yse of it is equally qngenerous 
and impriiSient. They wo^, I imagine, show that 
superiority miffih more effectually, in. endeavouring 

VOL. XXXT. « 
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to imitate the amiable gentlel^iesB of the female cba- 
racter, and to acquire, from a sense of its propriety, 
a virtue, for wliicl), it '•must be allowed, that the 
other sex is more indebted to tlicir original con* 
ofititution. 

If women., as we sometimes allege, are too apt to 
connect tfie idea of pride, and hardness of manners, 
with that of knowledge and ability, and, on that 
account, often chow a preference to more superficial 
accomplishments; the men, who value themselves 
for knowledge and abilities, ought to look into their 
own conduct for the cause, and, imitating the beha¬ 
viour of Horatio, endeavour to shew that a man's 
feelings need not be the less delicate for being under 
the direction of a sound judgment; and that he 
who best knows the female character, and will put 
the highest*- value on its excellence, is also the most 
likely to make allowance for a difference of taste, 
and to bear with those little weaknesses with which 
he knows all human excellence to be often ac¬ 
companied. ' 

O. 
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Ex olio plus negotii quam ex negotio hahetnusl 

V£T. SCHOL. ad Ennium in Iphig;en. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

I AM one of that numerous tribe of men, whom your 
predecc^Hsor, the Spectator, has distinguished \fy the 
appellation of Loungers, an innocent harmless race, 
who are remarkable for no one olFeiftive qualityt ’ 
exce{)t n mortal antipathy at Time; which, as that 
author says, and we are willing to allow, we study 
all possible means of killing and destroying. Thift 
confession. Sir, of one particular species of malevo* 
lence we are not at all ashamed to make, since the 
persecution of our adversary is so avowed and noto¬ 
rious, as fully to justify every kind of revenge which 
we can meditate. We considef Time, Sir, as §. sort 
of iTicubus, or day night-ipare, a maligilant being, 
who, like Uim old man of the sea, in the Arabian Tales, 
fastens himself upon our shoulders, presses with in¬ 
tolerable weight, aad sticks so close, that oftentimes 
an unbapj^y victim o/ his jnalice is fain to rid himself 
of his oppressor at the expence of his life. I^is not 
then surprising that it should be the constant study pf 
us, who are infested by this monster, to try every pro¬ 
bable sch^e for his destruction. 

Now, Sir, as in a long-continued war, the miliury 
genius is sharj^ned by exelcise, destructive inven¬ 
tions are multiplied, and a'variety of artful disposi- 

c 1 
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tionSy tnancr/ivresy and 6tra4gems are found out, 
wW^h the ^ eal masters of the science, Folard, Puy- 
eegur, and ^Saxe, are careful to record for the benefit 
of belligerent posterity; so 1, in like manner, who 
*for many years have maintained an obstinate warfare 
with my m,prtal enemy, have not only put in practice 
all the cdmmon and most approved modes of attack 
and defence, so as precisely to ascertain the respective 
merit of each, but 1 flatter myself with having dis¬ 
covered several a;‘tful devices, and ingenious plans, 
which sufficiently prove my own masterly skill in the 
science, and which I can recommend to the practice 
of »my brother loungers, from repeated experience of 
their efficacy. 

I h^ve made so great a proficiency in this useful 
art, that it was for several years a darling project of 
mine to digjbst my knowledge into a regular system; 
bnt when in the prosecution of this great design, I 
had got the length of forming a complete title-pagei 
and had entered upon th^e consideration of the plan, 
and arrangement of the work, 1 found a necessity of 
abandoning my project, from the immense variety of 
matter which presented itself to my view, as well as 
from an unhappy infirmity under which 1 have la¬ 
boured from my yofith, a sort of lethargic disorder 
which totdlly unfits nfe /or reading or writing more 
than half an hour at a time.^, • ^ ^ 

But, Sir, that the world may not be entirely de¬ 
prived of the fruits of my talents aiad experience, 1 have 
determined to send you some ef my detaohed notes, 
and a few observations occasionally set down as ma¬ 
terials, while the work I have mentioned was in con¬ 
templation. These, Sir, as ^u seem to have a pretty 
turn for writing,^.you may, in your own ^yay of pe¬ 
riodical speculations, enlarge and improve upon ; or, 
if you should think projper to follow out my design 
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of a complete treatise the subject, you have my ■ 
full permission. • • 

The philosophers soy, \^ogite ergo mm; I think, 
therc?fore I exist. Now, as the sense of our own 
existence is the most disagreeable of all reflections tO 
us lounging philosophers; it follows, •rtfcat, in order 
to rid ourselves of that most uneasy sensalion/we 
must rndeavour as much as possible to banish all 
thought • 

To attain this important end,, there are various 
means, according to the variety of tastes. To escape 
from his own thoughts, one lounger betakes himself 
to his botttlc, another to the gaming-table, anil a 
third to a mistress. 'Fhat these motiiods are fre¬ 
quently successful must be presumed, since tha great¬ 
est adepts so generally employ them. Nevertheless, 

I must be excused for hinting a very ffw objections 
which have occurred in the course of my own . 
practice. 

As an antidote to the ^ares of life, and sovereign 
opiate for the miseries of thought and reflection^ 
there is n6 medicine which has acquired an equal 
deputation with a flask of good wine. But most 
opiates serve only as temporary palliatives, and some, , 
while they give immediate relief; are known 4o in*« 
crease the disease. I am afriid we mus\ apply to 
the pleasured of Jthe b(Mt|p, what with a slight altera¬ 
tion, was said by a wise ancient * Joy may endure 
for a night, but heftviness (too surely) cometh in the 
morning.’* • 

Gaming, too, though a very genteel occupation, 
must be allowed to approach rather too near to the 
drudgery of real business. The labour of thought 
which it acquires, afld the turbulence of contending 
passions, are certainly to that tranquil in¬ 

difference in which we loun^rs place our supreme 
felicity. 
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Although I am well acquajinted with all the ar- 
'«|pRlkients in favour of gallantry, and allow themr to 
'nave a great deal of*weight, 1 cannot help thinking, 
when considered with a view to our fraternity,it 
subject to many mconvonicnceb. Even under the 
Vianagementtfof the most prudent, it cannot be denied, 
it le&ds to situations in which the peace and 
'quiet so necessary in the li(e of a lounger, are disturbed 
, and broken ; of leaves him in others that render the 
presence of his great adversary, Time, more than 
usually irksome. 

To constitute a complete lounger, it is necessary 
tha^he should be a man of taste. Reading, though, 
as a food, it is gross and of hard digestion, may bo 
taken with much advantage, in small doses, both as 
a cordial, and as an opiate. For the former of these 
purposes, 1 would iccommend a complete set of jest 
books from Joe Mdlcr and the Medley ol Fun, down 
to Jonsoniana ; for the latter, most of the new novels. 
1 would likewise advise the taking in all the maga¬ 
zines and reviews. Those, besides the very consider¬ 
able amusement in cutting up their leavo^, enable a 
gentleman, by the most compendious means, to form 
a complete judgment of any author, in any science, 
and to decide upon* Ms merits in any company, with 
that propef contidenco‘which represses all opposition 
of opinion. ^ 

An ingenious author of this age* has lately de¬ 
monstrated, that it is possible to acquire a critical 
taste in any of the fine arts, without the smfillest por¬ 
tion of natural genius; and it must be acknowledged, 
that his theory is proved by the example of most mo¬ 
dern critics. Among these dHs, 1 would particularly 
recommend, as most profitable^ to the Icuinger, the 

^^hb. See Preface his Inquiry into the Beauties 
ijS'raintiDg, &c. 
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acquisition of a taste music. After acquiring a' 
good taste, it wdl be an etsy matter to obtain a pro* 
jicicncy in the practice oT the. science; and of this 
the advantage is very great. 1 have the honour to 
know several very accomplished gentlemen, who| 
with no other companion than their riolin* are able 
to iiddle away a complete summer's day with iHich 
comfort and delight 

The occupations I have hitherto* mentioned, it 
will be ob'jcrved, are chiefly of the domestic kind. 
I could enumerate a viyiety of schemes for tlie de* 
struction of lime without doors. These, however, 
are so generally known, that it were superfluou^to 
dwell upon them. In the morning the political 
lounger betakes himself to his cofTee-house, tlip lite¬ 
rary lounger to his bookseller's shop, the saunterer 
to the public walks, the dreamer to his itliial occupa¬ 
tion of counting the sign-posts. In the evening, clubs, 
card-parties and public places, furnish a rendezvous 
for loungers of all denominations. 

Besides these I have already mentioned, I could 
easily, iSir, communicate a variety of other approved 
scheme.^ and ingenious devices: but, I shall, for the 
present content myself with barely hinting at one 
other expedient, though 1 am atirare that its vujgari- 
ty will not permit it to be oflen employed "by people 
of taste and Jkshion, It^must be acknowledge that 
the most eflectuaf of all methods ,of killing time, is 
by serious business er occupation. This is the great 
secret by \vhich man^ thousands of the vulgar herd 
jog on through life with much composure, nay even 
seeming satisfaction, while those who constitute the 
polite world are put to a*variety of shifts to compass 
what the pthers attaiii without seeking after. Now, 
as a capital painter may sometimes conceive a happy 
idea from the daubing of a sign-post, so the lounger, 
though he disdain to foUoTf so mean an example as 
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that of till* plodding ''Oiis of ii^du-’try, may, neverthe¬ 
less, doiive trom It n \orY profitable lebson- When 
any pure of busines*^ Ilece‘^sa^ly obtrudcb itsoU, let 
him consider that it would be highly improvident to 
dispatch or execute in one hour, or in one day, what, 
With a litti* prudent management, may easily 
fuinish oecupation for t\!venty. Thus when a loun¬ 
ger begm'« to wiiie a hiiu, it may very reasonably 
employ him io^ a month, the laiigiiig oi hib libiaiy 
may give him a liurrv of busines'^ for a year, and 
clearing accounts viith his bt^ward la the work of a 
lifetime. 

'^'Iicse, Sir, arc a few of the materials, for that gicat 
design above mentioned, from which it is easy to 
foiin judgment both of the lopioubness and im¬ 
portant e of the fcubjCLt As that scheme, however, 
lb now laid aside, 1 take the liberty of sending you 
these nnjx*rfcct hints, in hopes (as many niodeat 
authors expiess themselves) that they may prompt an 
exertion of genius from some abler pen. 

• 1 am. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Ebvenus. 

P S. Your correspondent, in your 14th Number^ 
seems to possess many of the talents requisite foi such 
du undertaking. 
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iiuin uht se a vulgo el scena in secreifuremofant •' 

V» tus Sapiada: tl mitis sapitnlia Lreli; 

Nngari cum ilhi, et discmcii luderot, donee 
Decoqueretur oiuSf soliti. 

HOK. 

1 HAVE heard a story of an eminent philosopher who 
was invited to dine and spend the evening willi some 
of the most distinguished men for learning and genius 
of the age in which he lived; Dinnef being over, 
the conversation took a light and easy turn. While 
a cheerful glass went round, the common topic of 
the time, the joke of the da|^, or the occasional plea- 
santry of the minute, filled up their discourse. Tb« 
philosopher, whose mind was constantly occupi^ 
with abstract studies and inquiries, took little share 
in the conversation, and felt no pleasure in it. Af¬ 
ter having sat a considerable tinTe,*one of the compa¬ 
ny proposed that they should take a gamd at cards. 
Although they flayed,for a trifle, the philosopher 
refused to join in the party, and made up^ 

without him. While they were thus engaged, he 
retired to corner of the room, took out his pocket- 
book and pencil, and began to write. Upon being 
asked what he was writing ? he answered, that 
he had conceived high •expectations of the instruc¬ 
tion and entertainment he was to receive from the 
conversation of so many eminent and distinguished 
men ; that he*had resohrad,* before be came among 
them to take notes of whftt passed, lest he should 
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forget it; and that this wi^s now his occupation. 
The company, considering'.-the manner in which they 
had been employed, felt the rebuke, and were made 
a little uneasy by it. 

« People may think differently of this story. I, for 
my part, think the philosopher to blame, and that the 
cQTTipany were in no respect the objects of censure.' 
I have long been of opinion, that one of the most 
important lesso'is to be learned in life, is thatofb<ang 
able to trifle upon occasion. No character can pos¬ 
sibly be more con'temptible than that of a talking, 
empty, giggling fool, who is incapable of fixing his 
aU^iiation upon any thing that is important, and whose 
mind, like a microscope, sees only what is little, and 
takes jn nothing that is great. But no character can 
be more respectable than that of a man of talents# 
whose tltoughts are often employed upon the great 
and important objects of life, but who can neverthe¬ 
less un^nd Ills mind, and be amused with easy and 
simple recreations. A man, by taking false and im¬ 
proper views of life, may bring himself to think, that 
even those objects which are reckoned great and 
important, are, in reality, little ; the projects of am¬ 
bition, the desire of fame, even the pursuits of study, 
may jiink before him*; and, to such a man, the ordi¬ 
nary recreations of the .world must appear too small 
to engage his attention. But^ ‘ ^twere U comider too 
curiously to consider so,' He who ttiinks rightly, and 
adapts his mind to the circumstr.nces in which he is 
placed, will soon be convinced, that, as activity and 
employment were intended for us, so we otight to be 
interested by the different objects around us. The 
projects of an honest ambititjn, if not carried too far, 
the desire of being thought vrell of, if ^ept within 
proper bound.s, and the search after knowledge, if it 
does not lead to arrogaftce and conceit, will appear 
st^ed to our nature# and objects upon which it is 
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right that we should fixfcur attention. In the same 
manner, it will appear pi^per that the mind, when 
there is place for it, should unbend and allow itself to 
be amused by those other objects which, compared 
with those of ambition, fame, or study, may appear* 
little or trifling. 

The mind is very apt to receive a strong cast frdln 
the manner in which it is employed. When a man 
is constantly engaged in something ^hich requires 
great study and application, which figures as an im¬ 
portant object, and which agitates and interests him, 
he is in danger of acquiring a hardness of temper 
which will make him disagreeable, or a tone of iniffd 
which will render him incapable of going through the 
common duties of life as a friend, a relation,*or a 
parent* Nothing will preserve him from these bad 
consequences so much as Ids taking advantage of an 
idle hour, and allowing himself to be unbent with 
recreations of an easy, and in themselves of a frivo¬ 
lous nature. This will not qply afford him an agree¬ 
able relaxation, but will give his mind a gentleness* 
and a sweetness whieh all the hardness of application, 
and all the agitation of his employments, will not be 
able to destroy. 

There is no anecdote in anti^iflty which I ^iiave 
read with greater pleasure than that of Scipio and 
Laelius, related by the e^oguent pen of Cicero, and 
put into the moutn of Cra^ua: * Sa^pe ex socero meo 
audivf (saysCrassuMn the dialogue de Oratore) *cui& 
is diceret,,socerum suum Lslium, semper fere cam 
Scipione solitum rusticari, eosque incredibiiiter repu- 
erascere esse solitos, cum rus ex urbe, tanquam e vin- 
culis, evolavissent. Non %udeo dicare de talibus viris, 
sed tamen* ita sole! Rarrare Sca^vola, conchas eos €t 
umbilicos ad Qaietam et ad^ureatum legere con- 
tulsse, et ad omnem animi remissionem ludumque 
descenders. Sic cnim sc res habet, ui ouemadmo* 

4 
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dum volucres videmus^ prcK^ eationis atque utilitatis 
suae causa, iingepe et con^niere nidos; easdem autem, 
cum aliquid elfecerint levandi laboris sui causa, pas- 
L sim ac libere solutas opere volitare; sic nostri uiiimi 

* forensibus negotiis, atque urbano opere defcssi gesti- 
unt, et volitRie cupiunt, vacui cura atque labore .—^ 

remember to have heard my father-in-law men¬ 
tion/ says Crassus, * that his kinsman Laelius, and 
the great Sci]5io, were frequently wont to fly from 
the hurry of business and the bustle of the town to 
a quiet retreat in the country, and there to grow, aa 
it were, boys again in their amusements. Nay 
(ifliough I should hardly venture to tell it of such 
men), we were assured by Scaevola, that at Caieta 
and Laurentum they used to pass their time in ga¬ 
thering shells and pebbles, unbending their minds, 
and amused with every trifle; like birds, which after 
the serious and important business of preparing nests 
for their young, fly sportfully about, free and disen¬ 
gaged, as if to relieve lh|mselves from their toils.’ 

* Nothing can be more truly delightful than to 
picture out the conqueror of Carthage, who had led 
to victory the triumphant armies of tlie. Roman state, 
amusing himself with his friend Laclius, at Caieta or 
Laurentum, in gd'tlfering shells and pebbles on the 
aea-shorel Far from* sinking their dignity in our 
estimation, it adds to it^ and it^mu^i give a hi^h 
idea of the elegant simplicity and virtuous tranquil¬ 
lity of mind of which the illifttrious friends were 
possessed, when from the care? of state, (they could 
descend to, and feel amusement in, those innocent 
and simple-hearted pleasures. None but men of vir¬ 
tue, and who possessed an dksy and an irreproachable 
mind, could have enjoyed thoii#. Men whose con¬ 
sciences upbraided theiS, who felt tjie agitation of 

* Sea Malmotb^s Cicero’s Letters. 
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bad passions, and who^were inwardly gnawed by the 
sensations of en%y,jealou^, revenge or hatred, could 
not have thus indulged themselves. They must have 
buried their feelings, they must have got rid of tlieir. 
own minds, under less peaceful, less simple, and less/ 
innocent amusements. That absorptiosi*of calm feel¬ 
ing which hard drinking produces, and that agna¬ 
tion created by deep gaming, must have been their 
resource. • 

A. 

4 

N. B. The Mirror is to be discontinued till Tues¬ 
day,the 7th of December, on which day wiiyi)e 
published N"* LXl. and then continued, as for¬ 
merly, every Tuesday and Saturday. 
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During the laid intcrmhsion of labours, I paid 
a visit of some we^s to my friend* Mr. tJmphravil^e, 
whose benevolence ^nd worth never fail to give me 
the highest pleasure, a pleasure not lessened, per¬ 
haps, by those little singularities of sentiment and 
manner, which, in some former papers, I have de¬ 
scribed that gentlein§n as possessing. At his house 
in the country, these appe^f to the greatest advan¬ 
tage ; there thhy have room te shoot out at will; and^ 
like the old yew-trees in his garden, though they do 
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look a litlle odd, and now kind then tempt one to 
smile, yet the most eccen^ic of them all have some¬ 
thing venerable about them. 

Some of my frieud^s peculiarities may not only be 
\liscovered in his manner and his discourse, but may 
be traced in* his house and furniture, his garden 
and grounds. In his house are large rooms lighten' 
by small Gothic windows, and accessible only by* 
dark narrow suir-cases; they are fitted up w itli old 
arras, and have ceilings loaded with the massy com¬ 
partments of the last age, where the heads of bearded 
sages and laurelled emperors look grim and terrible 
tbiough the cobwebs that surround them. Tn his 
grounds you find stiff, rectangular walks, and straight 
narrow avenues. In his garden the yews and hollies 
still retain their primeval figures ; lions and vnicorns 
guard the corners of his parterres, and a sprcad-caghf 
of a remarkable growth, has his wings clipped, and 
his talons pared, the first Monday of every iiionth 
during spring and summi^r. 

o The contempt in which, to a somewhat unreason¬ 
able degree, he holds modern refinement, has led him 
to continue these antiquated purticiilars about him. 
The India-paper of some of his fashionable neigh¬ 
bours’ drawing-robnts, has enhanced the value of his 
arras; his^ dusky Gothic windows have been con¬ 
trasted to great advantage,^with thpir Bows and Fe- 
netians ; their op^ lawm have driven him to the 
gloom of his avenues; and the zig-zagy twist of their 
walks has endeared to him the dong, dull 4ine of his 
hedged terraces. As he holds, however, some good 
old political tenets, and thinks, as 1 have often 
heard him express himself,* that every country can 
afford a king for itself, he had abnost submitted to 
the modern plan of gardening a few, years ago, on 
being put in mind, that''tbe fashion of hedges and fer-* 
^es was brought in by King William, 
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But, exclusive of alt those motives, on which hia 
sister and I som rtimes rall^ him, my friend, from the 
w'arinlh of his heart, and the sensibility of hia feelings, 
has a strong attachment to all the ancient occupiers 
of his house anil grounds, whether they be of the* 
human or the brute, the animate or ih^nimate crea^ 
tion. ■ ilis tenants are, mostly, coeval with himaeTf; 
his servants have been either in his family, or on his 
estate, from their infancy ; an old |()ointer, and an 
old house-dog, generally meet hjm in the lobby ; 
and there is a flea-bitten horse, who, for several years 
lias been past riding, to whom he has devoted the 
grass of his orchard, and a manger of good llliy 
during the severity of winter. A withered stump, 
which, 1 observed, greatly incommoded the entry to 
bis house, h'e would not siiflTer to be cgt down, be¬ 
cause it liad the names of himself and some of his 
school companions cyphered on its bark ; and a , 
divorce from his leathern elbow-chair, patched and 
tattered as it is, would, I|^m persuadea, be one of 
the most serious calamities that could befal him. • 

This feeling will be easily understood by those in 
whom the business or the pleasure of the world has 
not extinguished it. That sort of relation which we 
own to every object we have long been acquliinted** 
with, is one of those natUKil* propensities the mind 
will always Aiperience, tf U has not lost this connexion 
by the variety of its engagements, or the bustle of 
its pursuits. Theife is a silent chronicle of past 
hours in ^the inanimate things amidst which they 
have been spent, that gives us back the affections, 
the regrets, the sentiments of our former days; that 
gives us back their joyl witliout tumult, their griefe 
without poignancy, 2nd produces equally from both 
a pensive pha&iire, which tvho have retired from 
the world, like Umphraville, or whom particular cir¬ 
cumstances have somewhat estranged from it, will be ^ 

D 2 
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peculiarly fond ofindulgin(>:. ‘'Above ail others, those 
objects which recal the y<»ar3 of ouV childhood, ^ill 
have this tender effect upon the heart: they present 
^0 us afresh the blissful illusions of life, when Gaiety 
was on the wing undamped by Care, and Hope 
■^smiled beforeus unchecked by Disappointment. 
Tfce distance of the scene adds to our idea of its 
felicity, j^nd incre.nses the tenderness of its recollec¬ 
tion ; ’tis like the view of a landscape by moonshine ; 
the distinctness of object is lost, but a mellow kind 
of dimness softens and unites the whole. 

From the same sort of feeling has the idea of Home 
its attraction. For, though one’s interest there will 
undoubtedly be heightened by the relation to persons, 
yet thfire is, exclusive of that connexion altogether, a 
certain attachment to place and things, by which 
the town, the house, the room in which we live, have 
a powerful influence over us. He must be a very 
dull, or a very dissipated man, who, after a month’s 
absence, can open his cwn door without emotion, 
even though he has no relation or friend to welcome 
him within. For my part, 1 feel this strongly ; and 
many an evening, when 1 have shut the door of my 
little parlour, trimojefl the fire, and swept the hearth, 
1 sit aowiv with the feelings of a friend for every chair 
and table in the room. ' 

'rbere is, perhaps, a degVee of ^melancholy in all 
; the French,* who area lively people, have, I 
think; no term that answers to ou^ substantive Home ; 
but it is not the melancholy of d'sour unsocial being ; 
on the contrary, I believe, there will always be found 
a tone of benevolence in it both to ourselvas and 
others ; — 1 say ourselves, because^ hold the sensation 
of peace and friendship with '^our own minds to be 
one of the best preparatives, as well as one of the 
best rewards, of virtue. , 

Nor has Nature given us this propensity in vain. 
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From this the principle »of patriotism has its earliest 
source, and some of tho^ ties are formed, which 
link the inhabitants of less favoured regions to the 
heaths and mountains of their native land. In cul¬ 
tivated society, this nerUiment of Home cherishes the* 
useful virtues of domestic life; it OjtpDses, to the 
tumultuous pleasures of dissipation and intcmperan*f 
the quiet enjoyments of sobriety, economy, and family 
affection ; qualities which, though nfit attractive of 
much applause or admiration, are equally conducive 
to the advaiimge of the individual/and the welfare of 
the community. 

1 . • 


N"62. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1779. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

WHEN I was in Languedoc, mahy years ago, F had* 
an invitation- to a grea%entart4inment given by the 
Intendant. ^'hepompaA}^was very numerous; and^ 
several foreigners happening to be, present, the na¬ 
tives vied with eacl> other in displaying their owA 
imporiancq. The conversation chanced to turn on. 
the campaign of Marshal de Villars against the 
people of the Cevennes; and some of the guests 
were eld enough to rethember the events of those 
times. . • 

* M. de la Tpur le ColomBier, my father,’ said an 
old lady, * had connexions with many of the most 
considerG^le Cadvixusts; and» alter defeat^ be 
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generously afforded an asylum to M. Cavalier and 
three hundred and sixjy'-four of his followers. 
They were concealed aimong old ruins in a large 
forest which lay behind my father’s Chateau, and 
\jomposed part of hi's domain. None of the ser¬ 
vants of the’ family were let into the secret, ex- 
'^ting one of my own maids, a sensible handy 
prl; she and I went every day, and carried pro¬ 
visions to the' whole band, and we dressed the 
wounds of such of them as had been wounded 
in the action. We did this, day after day, for a 
fortnight, or rather, if I remember right, for near 
thVee weeks. Minute circumstances are apt to 
escape one’s memory, after an interval of many 
years ^ but I shall never forget the gratitude of 
those poor people, and the ardent thanks which they 
bestowed on us when they went away and dispersed 
themselves.’ 

I took the liberty of observing, that the provisions 
necessary for so many mouths might possibly have 
l)cen missed in the family, and that this might have 
led to a discovery. * Not at all,’ replied she. * Feu 
M. mo7i Pere se piquoit taujours de tenir bonne table, 
eVtoit sa maroette inSme' [my father, who is now 
gone> always made‘a point of living handsomely; 
that was even his hotby-^rse]. ‘ But indeed I 
recollect,’ continued she, ‘ that w^‘ we.e once very 
near being discovered. TTIic wives of some of the 
fbgitives had heard, I know cot how, that their 
husbands lay concealed near imy father’^ Chateau. 
They came and searched, and actually discovered 
the lurking-place. Unfortunately they brought 
a good many children along with them; and, as 
Vfe had no eatables fit for the little crea^tures, they 
began to pule and cryi which might have alarmed 
the neighborhood. It happened that M. Cava- 
lier» the general of the insurgents, had been a 
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journeyman pastry cqpk before the war. He 
presently made ^ome pruRe tarts for die children, 
and so quieted them, l^iis a proof of his 
good-nature, as well as of his singular presence of 
mind in critical situations. Candour obliges me to, 
bear so ample a testimony in favour oC heretic and 
a rebel.’ ^ ^ 

We had scarcely time to draw breath after this 
story, when a mean-looking elderly yian said, with 
the alfeciation of modest dignity, * f had the happi¬ 
ness to be known to M. de Villars, and he was 
pleased greatly to overrate my poor services. On 
a certain occasion, he did me the honour to pre¬ 
sent me with a horse of the unmixed Araoian 
breed, and a wonderful animal it was;* Then 

addressing himself to Lady W-, ‘ I *much 

doubt, mtj Ledif whether it could ahave been 
matched in your country, so justly celebrated for 
fine women and horses.—One evening, while I 
w^as in garrison at Pont St. Esprit, I took him out 
to exercise. Being in high spirits and excellent 
wind, he w'ent off at an easy gallop, and did ikA 
stop till he brought me to the gates of Montpelier,* 
[between twenty and thirty leagues distant], *and 
t/iere^ to my no small surprise^ \ found the Dean ^ 
and whole Faculty of Medicine standings in their 
gowns to feceire me. The Dean made a long 
harangue in LaKn, of vfhich, to say the truth, X.. 
understood not oqe word; and then in natqp^ 
of his brethren, put^into my hands a diploma ot 
Doctor of Physic, with the usual powers of curing;^' 
and so forth, lie would have had me to paitaka 
of an entertainment prepared for the occasion^, 
but 1 did not choose, to sleep out of garrison; so 
1 just ordered my horse to^be rubbed down, gave 
him a single "feed, mounted again, and got back 
to Pont St. Esprit, as they.were shutting the gates* ^ 
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PerhapwS I have dwelt loo long on the praises of 
itiy horse; but something^'-must be, allowed for-the 
prejudices of education; an old horse-officer’ [tin 
tmeien Capitaine de Cavalerie] ‘ is naturally prolix, 
•when his horse chances to be the subject of dis¬ 
course.’ ^ • 

Pray, Captain,* said one of the company, ‘ will 
you give me leave to ask the name of your horse V 
—The question was unexpected:—‘ Upon my word,’ 
fiaid he, ‘ I do not remember his name. Ob ! now 
I recollect; I called him Alexander, after M. de 
Villars, the noble donor: that M. de Villars was 
a* great man.’ ‘ True; but his Christian name was 
Hector.’—‘Was it Hector? then depend upon it, 
my hprse had the same Christian name \nom de 
Baptimt] as M. de Villars.’ 

My curiosity led me afterwards to inquire into the 
history of the gentleman who ‘ always made a 
point of living handsomely ’ and of the old 
horse-officer whom M. de Villars so much distin¬ 
guished. 

The former was a person of honourable birth, and 
had served, as the French express it, with reputation. 
On his quitting the army, he retired to a small pa- 
Cemal estate, and livt;d in a decent way with most 
scrupulous economy. * (lis Chateau had been ruined 
during the wars of the Le^ue, and •nothing re¬ 
main^ of it but one tnrrel, converted into a pigeon 
house. As that was the most remarkable object on 
his estate, lie was generally k^own by the name of 
M. de la Tour le Colombier. His man*8ion<-house 
was little better than that of a middling farmer in the 
south of 4hgland. The faned of which his daugh¬ 
ter spoke, was a copse of three or four acres; and 
the ruins in which Cawalier and his associates lay 
Concealed, had been Originally a place of worship 
of the . Protestants, but was demolished when those 
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eminent divines, Lewis XIV. and Madame de Main- 
tenon*, thought fit that Francg should be of one reli¬ 
gion ; and, as that edifice had not* received consecra¬ 
tion f^rom a person episcopally ordained, the owner 
made no scruple of accommodating two or three 
calves in it, when his cow-house happened to be 
crowded; and this is all that I could learn of M. de 
Tour le Colombier. 

As for the ‘ old horse-officer,’ he had served with 
eclat in the corps established for repressing smug¬ 
glers of tobacco. This recommended him to the 
notice of the Farmers General; and, by their inte¬ 
rest, he obtained an office that gave him a seat a? 
those great tables to which all the world is invited ; 
and he liad lived so very long in this station,»that 
the meanness of his original seemed to have been 
forgotten by most people, and cspeciall/ by him¬ 
self. 

Those ridiculous stories, which excited mirth when 
I first heard them, afterward afforded matter for 
much serious reflection. s 

It is wonderful that any one should tell things im¬ 
possible, with the hope of bejin^ credited; and yet 
the two personages, whose legends 1 have related, 
must have entertained that hope. * ' • 

Neither is it less wonderful fliat iirventioh should 
be stretched ^o the utmost, in ord^r to persuade 
mere strangers to think hignly of the importance of 
the relater. • • 

M*” de l^ Tour le Clolombier, and the old horse- 
officer, had not seen us before, and had little chance 
of ever seeing us again. We were the acquaintance 
of the day, entertained without affection, and parted 
from without regret^•and yet what pains did they 
take to leave gn our mind^ tlie impression of their 
consequence. 

The country where thi» dceiie lay is the land of 
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the nativity of Romance; and it is probable that 
warm suns and pure skies enliven and fertilize the 
invention of its inhabitants. But Romance, for 1 
will not give it a harsher name, thrives not in 
• the bleaker and more northern climates: there it is 
forced fruit,* without that flavour which it has in its 
^&wu soil. 

We can as little rival the French in their ease of 
behaviour, and in the inexhaustible talent of enunci¬ 
ating trifles with grace, as in ihe\r Colloquial Romances, 
How do I feel for my countrymen, on observing them 
toil through a romance, compose sentence by sentence, 
"ass they go on, hesitate with the consciousness of 
doing wrong, stare like a criminal, at once abashed 
and rf)bdurate, and at length produce a story as tedi¬ 
ous and as dull as truth ! 

f. 

I am, &c. 

Eutrapeuis. 


N*63.^ TUESiJAY, DECEMBER 14, 1779. 


* Celebrare domesiica Facta. 

HOR. 

The incidents attending domestic and private situa¬ 
tions are of all others ’the most apt to affect the 
hearDescriptions of national events are too general 
to be^ very interesting^ and the, calamities befalling 
Kings and Princes tdb far removedT from common 
life to make a deep impression. With the virtues 
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of such personages, it is neai^y the same as with their 
sufferings; the heroic qualities which history ascribes 
to great and illustrious names,' play around the 
imagination, but rarely touch the feelings, or direct 
the conduct; the humbler merits of ordinary life are 
those to which we feel a nearer relation ;' frbm which, 
therefore, precept is more powerfully enforced, anc? 
example more readily drawn, 

Mr. Hargrave is one of my earliest fri’ends. Being 
many years younger thaij he, I have ever been 
accustomed to regard him both as my guardian and 
my friend; and the reverence with which I looked 
on him in the one character, never took from the 
tender and affectionate warmth 1 felt for him in the 
other. After having been for some time, a good 
deal in the world, he retired to the country, where 
he lived with elegance and ease. His wife, a very 
amiable -woman, died soon after her marriage, leaving 
one only child, a girl, to the care of whose education 
Mr. Hargrave, after her mother’s death, devoted hia 
whole attention. Nature had done much for hcr;< 
and the instruction she received from an accomplished 
father gave her every grace which can adorn the 
female character. 

Emily Hargrave was now in lier twentieth y^ar. 
Her father was advanced in life, and he began to feel 
the weaknesses of age comii^g fast upon him. Inde¬ 
pendent of the gratification whidi he used to receive 
from the observaticRi of his daughter’s virtues 
and accomplishments,*he had come to feel a plea¬ 
sure somewhat more ^ifish from the advantage 
which those virtues were of to himself. Her care 
and dutiful attention werS almost become neeessary 
to him ; and the principal pleasure he received was 
from her company and converstlion. Emily was sen¬ 
sible of this ; and though she was at pidns to conceal 
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her solicitude, it was jjlain that her wliole care cen¬ 
tered in him. w * 

It was impossible that a girl so amiable as Emily 
Hargrave could fail to attract attention. Several 
young men of fortune and character became her pro¬ 
fessed admirers. But, though .‘«he had a sweetness 
which gave her a benevolent affability to all, she 
was of a mind too delicate to be easily satisfied in 
the choice 5f a husband. In her present crfi^n- 
stances, she ha^ another objection to every change 
of situation. She felt too much anxiety about 
^ her father, to think of any thing which could call 
off her attention from him, and make it proper to 
place any of it elsewhere.—With the greatest deli¬ 
cacy, therefore, and with that propriety with which 
her conduct was always attended, she checked every 
advance that was made her; while, at the same time, 
she was at the utmost pains to conceal from her fa¬ 
ther the voluntary sacrifice she was resolved to make 
on his account , 

About a month ago, I paid a visit to Mr. Har¬ 
grave's family. I found him more changed than I 
had expected; the imbecilities of age, which were 
beginning to approach last time I had seen him, had 
noFw made great a^dvances. Formerly Mr. Hargrave 
used to be the d*elight of every company, and he 
never spoke without inslfueting entdrtainiDg. Now 
he spoke little > when he did, it was with feebleness 
both of voice and manner. ^ Feeling his memory 
declining, sensible that he \iras not sq acute as he 
once was, and unable to keep up his attention to 
a continu^ discourse, though his understanding was 
still perfectly good, he Vas afraid to venture his 
. opinion, or to take any decided measiye. He was 
too conscious of hi^' own infirmitjies; and that con- . 
sciousness led him *to think, that his failure was i 
ffeater than it really was. In this situation his- 
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IP^liole dependence w«9 upoj^ Kmily» and she van Ht» 
only* support. Never, indejpd, did I fm «4y' 
more lovely, more ej^eging. * To ell W other 
charms, the ansuone aoUmtudo f^U her £Mher 
had stamped npon bar opunt^nanoe, 

* That expression Street of melancholy 
Which captivates the son).* 

There is something in the female ctfaraoter which 
requires ^tuppurt. That genitette.«o, that delicaite 
softness approaching to timidity, ^hich forms its most 
amiable feature, makes it stand in need of ossistdiio^ 
That support and assistance Bmily hod xncmTcd in 
the compietest manner from her lather,^What an nl* 
'*»ratiou now 1 Instead of receiving support hA'self, 
06 was obliged to give it i she was ntidei; the neces¬ 
sity of assisting, of Counseling, and of strengthening 
the timid resolutions of him who had been, in her 
eailier years, her instructor and her guide, and to 
whom, next to heaven, sho had ever looked up. 
Emily felt all this;—but feeling took not from her* 
the power of acting, 

Ilargrave is abundantly sensible of his daughter’s 
goodness. Het consciousness o£ this, and ol bow 
much importance hc*r attentions ^re to her fainter gives 
her the best cptisolatiom * 

Whild 1 was at his house, he hardly ever spoke 
of himself. Onoe,tttdbed, 1 remember he said to me|^ 
^ I am become a stn{^ being^veii the goodness 
of that girb distresses'^net it is too much for ine to 
bearit is,* added he, in a very feint and broken 
voice, ‘ like to overwhelm vtys* "'1 ‘ 

I have often remarked,\hat thjMWis a p^teeverance 
in virtue, and a real fhagnatkiTnity in the Other Rex, 
which is scawsely to be eqha^M fet ^ORf’*** In the 
viitue of men, theie are HOane constdera- 

tionSf not altogether pnith it, which 

VOL, XXSLV, M 
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tlioug-li they may not detrict from, must certamlyt' 
dimmibh our wonder at their conduct The heroic 
actions of men are* commonly perionned upon the 
great theatre, dud the performers have the applauses 
of an attending and admiring world to animate and 
support thftn —^When Regulus suffered all the tor¬ 
tures which cruelty could invent, rather than give up 
his honour or his country, he was supported by the 
^ consmouB adtfiiration of those countrymen whom he 
had left, and of those enemies m whose hands he 
^ was ;-*when Cato stabbed himself, rather than give 
ujp the cause of hberty, he felt a piide which told 
him, that * Vtdo^s icou/d be no less honoured than 
Ctfsal’s siDortiand when the ''^elf-devoled Dtm 
died ^ independent of their love for Rome, they had 
f every motive of applause to animate their conduct:— 
^ but wJitn Emily Hargrave sacrifices every thing to 
filial goodness and filial affection, she can have no 
concomitant motive, she can have no exteinal cir- 
ft Cumstance to animate her Her silent and secret vii- 
^ ‘*uo is the pure and unmingled effect of tenderness, of 
• affection, and of duty. 

S. 
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Popidummejhlnk 
• pedocet 

Uh loetka* HOR 

The science of for Manners are a smence^ 

cwnot easily^ ha redfuori to that simphcrty m ito 
Iglheiitg of wltjch o4l0bi admit. Amm$ other 
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particulars, the terms employed in it are not, like 
those of ArithmeUCf Mathematics, Algebra^ or As- 
tronom^f perfectly and accurately defined. Its sub¬ 
jects are so fleeting, and marked with shades so de¬ 
licate, that wherever a general denomination is ven¬ 
tured there is the greatest hazard of its*being misap¬ 
plied or misunderstood. ^ 

In a former paper 1 endeavoured to analyze the 
term A man of Fashion, in this 1 am «*nabled, by an 
ingenious correspondent, to trace the meaning of an¬ 
other phrase, to wu, Good Company, which, as it is 
nearly connected with the former, i% 2 ^ believe, as 
doubtful in its signification. The fillilwing lettJjf 
is a practical treatise on the subject • which I shall 
lay before my readers in the precise terms in which 1 
received it. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

« 

SIR, •• 

I am at that time of life when education, formerly 
<*011 fined to the study of books, begins to extend ifsell 
to tlie study of men. Having lately arrived in town, 
L was anxious to b4 introduim jnto good coippalhy of 
every rank and dencnm^ioit | and, m virtue of some 
family connexions# by the kindness of, some 

oolloge friends and SfCqaidhtanpe, I flattered myself 
bliould succeed ip " 

My Btroag bent fifr induced me first to 

procure an introduction into w good compam^ of the 
learned; and I went to a dinner wbfae^seyerat of the 
litei'uti were to be assembly fidt-nirtba of hav* 
ing my mied enlightelAd lmowM|^, "expander 
with sentiment^«and chami^idlk^Ableism of ele¬ 
gant conversation. 

* 
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During our there was a more absolute sust* 
pension of discourbe* thiyi I expeeted in a sor*iety of 
apirita m refined as those with whom I was associ¬ 
ated. The ordinary functions of eating and drinking 
* made no part of my idea of a learned man; and I 
^ could obseive in uiy fellow guests an attention to the 
■toisbes before them, which T thought did not quite 
correspond with the dignity of that character. I'his, 
however, waa^-but a small deviation from my picture, 
find [ passed it over as well as I could, in expectation 
.,.of that mental feast with which I was to be regaled 
/"when the tal:^ should be uncovered. 

^ Accordiof^, when the cloth was removed, the 
, conversation, which I expected with so much inipa- 
h tieiice, began. 1 had too humble an opinion of my- 
1 «(‘U to late any other part than that of a hearer; 

' but 1 vi-ry eoon discovered that 1 was the only per- 
‘ son in (he company who had an inclination to listen. 

' Every one s^eeined inij*alient of his neighbour’s 
apoH-h, und eagt^r to liave an opportunity ot intro- 
; diicmg In*' own. You, I think, Mi. Mjuror, have 
compared con\ei>atiou to a favourite'dish at an en- 
tertAiunient: here it was earned on like a dinner at 
one of ihose Inmgny ordinuri^ity W'here Qmii u&ed 
wittHy to call for a bosket-Uiltfi^ sword to help him¬ 
self wit li: in a blioft 4ime» fiffiry one, except your 
, correspondent, endcavou^pek secure ‘‘it to himself, 
by making it a dibh which nobody else could taste. 
'An oid gentlemsnt at the b«ad of the table, intro* 

, duced a German ireattse^ wrKten by acinan whose 
name 1 could neither pronounce nor remember, 
which none 4l^the rest pf the company had seen. 

' fAnotlier, taking afjivanta^'^ of a fit of coughing with 
which he was seized^ btouglic us u^n a.philosophi- 
^ cal inquiry into the ^^apetijes of and a long 
'jiccount of aeiue expetigmts be had lately witnessed 
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on tint subject Being \ii^ortimate)y asked for his 
toabf and pausing a moment to delibeiate on it, he 
wa« supplanted by ray nght-ha!hd neighbour, who 
suddenly transport! d us into the country ot Thibet, 
and seemed to have a very intimate acquaintance with 
the Uel,u Lama One of the compsn^ who sat 
opposite to him, thrust in, by mere dint of vocj- 
kration, Tnnih ihiovgh the*Interlo) parts oj Arne- 
ncOf just thin jmbliahed, and sailed t»ver the Mes 
m tiuimph till happening to mention a paiticuUf 
way m which the Indians dress a ceitain fish, the 
discourse was, at last, hid open bod’j^ 

piescnt on the subject of coofeery; ^wence it na- 
tm lUy fell into a discussion ol the comp native 
fcvcollence of different wines, on which topif* the 
conversation rested with so much emphasis, tlul i 
stranger who had overheard it, would have been led 
to imagine this sympostum, into which I bad piocnrcd 
admission with so much eagerness, to be a society of 
C’ookb and Butlers, met to improve each other in their 
seveidl cal hogs. • 

J DP\t procured an introduction into the ve}y best 
company ^ that is, I contrived to become a gtie^ at 
a table o( high fashion, where at^ entertainment was 
givin to some of the greatest ^en in this coufliiy. 
'I'he ambitioi^ natural to my *age and complexion, 
prompted me to desire*ihis honour, which, how¬ 
ever, I puichased at the j>iice of a good deal of^ 
embarrassment and Imeasmess. Nothing, indeed, 
but the high honour* cORfbirred by such society,, 
could compeiisd(e for the feelings even of that 
minute, m which a man, n<rt«used to the ooHipany of 
the great, ascends from tile lowest step of a wida> 
echoiBg stanr-case, to Mw door of a gee&t man’s 
drawing-room,-^*—-Through this, luawoW* add seve* 
ml gmx little ^isquiehioesH iti I fm, nt hope? 
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of finding, in the^iscoursi^' of those elevated persons, 
that highly polished eleginco, thatf interesting infor¬ 
mation, and those eiltensive views of polity and go- 
^vemment, which thetr rank had afforded so many 
opportunities of acquiring. 

Not only Jurmg the time of dinner (as in my last 
; company), but for a considerable time after, the 
scene was silent and solemn ; this, while it added to 


my confuaioivl increased my exjiectations. Conver¬ 
sation at last began ; it was carried on in a manner 
exactly the reveise of that in my former visit. 
3'here nobody was disposed to listen; here few 
seemed inclined to speak; for in this asoembly I 
could perceive there were two or three va/y gi'eat 
men,"^ to whom the great men wore little, and the 
proud were mean. The last, therefore, hardly spoke 
at all, except to applaud the observations or anec- 
I dotOi» delivered by the very great men; in which, had 
they not been delivered by the very great men, I 
, should have discovered no uncommon saga^'^y or 
exquisite entertainment. One who seemed to be at 
the top of this clirnax of greatness, began a story of 
R pretty old date, in which he introduced, at dinner, 
in the house of tl^^hen minister, almost all the oia- 
' tors*an4 wits of the.time. Though, from the anec¬ 
dotes to which I had thready listene^my ears were 
now familiarized with dm Aiutida*of Uttkey Marymsy 
^arly and AmboBsa^or; yet, from the history of this 
illustrious assemblage^ 1 still Conceived very eager 
axpectation: ^ bn;^ afrer bein| led thrmigh twenty 
episodes, allt^mding to show the Qounexion of the 
Noble relatQiP^ with manv other Right Honourable 
personages, the» eoEKdvsiA wovod to be nothing 
more tmm a joko up^ a country member of par¬ 
liament, who asM helped leva bit ofgooise, 
. in butf ,this >4^ Hw a which it seems 
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was a favonritc bird at^he mlnlister's table; and 
sumo conceit about not 4nowing a nijan from a 
goose, and all the minister's ircese being huxins, waa 
the point of the story; at which all the company 
laughed very loud and very long;, b^it the little 
men, ail except myself, infinitely the loudest and the 
longest. 

I began nuw to think that the charms of convi" 
vial and ordinary conversation were not, perliaps, 
to he expected otnong men, whose learning or im« 
poriance in the state, made it unnecessary for them 
to cultivate the lesser accomplishments of life; aad 
that I must look for them in the company of the' 
gay, whose minds, unbent from serious and impor-. 
tant occupations, had leisure to sport themselves iu' 
the regions of wit and humour, and to communicate ■ 
the liveliness of their fancy to the society around 
them. 1 found it no di^ult matter to be admitted^ 
to a party of this kind: 1 was introdticed, at a publktt 
place, to a gentlemaD, wbo^ i was told, was ^ man 
fashion and of the world, and was by him invited*toj 
a petit smper, where 1 understood X should meet whir 
some of the liveliest and most entertaining compiihid|dl 
of both sexes. • • 

Oi the oonversaiion at thia house I would giW 
an accouotJf I were able^: bnt so many talked at 
once, so various*and dmltorjf Wem the sul^erts oti^ 
wiiich they talked, and so unialellig^biy fashionablA 
were many of the ghrases wbieb they used^, that X 
am altog^ber unqualified to abrit^ or analyze it 
1 find, there is a jargon among people of fashion 
as wtdl as among ttw gtdioofnien they deride, and 
that it requires mhiitiou iislto the masteries of the 
one as vfelt as of the oth%»4o compre* 

hend or to fidish theit diaomiter Conversation, 
however* wan toon not an Ohd 'tdlrr the intfodnetion 
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of cards, when T found a ^)urfect equality of undei- 
standing and of im[)oiUiK.e. At length bupper wab 
announced at a very late hour, and with it entered 
*a gentleman, who, I was infonned, possessed an 
infinite func^^ cj humour, and for whose appeaiance 
X had been made to look for bomo time, with im¬ 
patience 

The superiority of his talents foi conveiaation 
seemed, indeed, to be acknowledged; lor he wab 
allowed to talk almost unceasingly, with very little 
interruption from any other peison After a few 
ghssfs, be was pi evaded on to sing one very innocent 
song , A few more emboldened him to smg another a 
little more free; and, just before the second bottle was 
called*tor, he took off a 3S4ethodist preacher with great 
apjiktuso. 

*The ladies now letired. 1 had fancied that in 
the companies of the two former da^s, the want of 
their society had deprived us of the ease and gaiety 
of discoun)& But here*^the removal of the female 
nrJembers of ^he p«u:ty seemed to have a contrary 
effect from what my conclusion would have wai- 
twnted. 1 discoveicd a smile of batisfaciion in the 
countenances of moi^ of the guests when the ladu s 
were gone. Several of them, who had not uttcied 
a syllable before, were eloquent now, thqugh, indeed, 
the sul^ect was naither al»tAise n5r delicate. The 
wit was called on* for anothoF song, and he gave us 
one perfectly mascuiine* This ^as followed by seve¬ 
ral }ocular stones, and burlesque exhibitions, most of 
whicli were in perfect unison with that lone wlucli 
the absence of the ladie» h^d allowed the company 
to assume. The jests were n^t such as 1 can re¬ 
peat ; one fancy, howenpr, I recollect, of^ which, f 
think, a better use mey be made than its author 
intended. *SanpK>se,’ Adi he^ ^ our words left 
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their marks on the walls like claret spilled on a smooth 
table, how confounded the*women would look when 
they nc'Xt entered the room I* Fo; my part I have so 
much reverence for a woman of honour, as to hold 
sacred even the place she has occupied, and cannot 
ea‘^lly bear its immediate profanation Jb}^obscenity. 
1 therefore took the first oppoituiiity of withdravnng;^ 
which 1 was the mure willing to do, as I found oilv 
wit possessed, in truth, only a chime pf buffoonery,, 
whicli when he had rung out, he was forced to sub- 
btitute the bottle in Us place, the last joke he uttered 
being a reproof to our landlord for not pushing it 
about. m 

Now, Mr Mirror, 1 must beg of you, or soma 
of your well-uistructed Correspondents, to inform me^ 
if in all or any of those three societies, I was really 
and truly in good compamj; as 1 confess I have en¬ 
tertained some doubts of their deserving that namA 
The^, however* are probably the effects of igrtorance' 
and a bookish education, m which 1 mn very Wtllmg 
to be corrected from proper aSthority. 

I am, 

MoDESTVit 


V. 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

The polite reception ^ou have given to letters from 
several persons of my sex, emboldens me to address 
mysoll to jou, and to lay belore you a kind of dis¬ 
tress, of which neither you, nor any of your pre¬ 
decessors, as far as 1 can recollect, have taken no¬ 
tice. * It is, 1 believe, more common in thia part of 
the united kingdom, than m England. That cir- 
t^mslance may, perhaps, account for its being over-* 
looked by the vrriters of both countries; m the one 
rase from its being almost unknown, and m the other 
from Its being so common^ that it has ceased to make 
any impression. 

What I allude to, will be best understood from a 
short account I shall lake the liberty to give ot iny- 
self. ^ ^ 

My father was a gentleman of considerable 
tune, ancl^ whftt he valued moie, was descended fuiin 
a very ancient family. tke earlier p^ of his life 
he hvd lived much abroad, and in consequence, 1 be¬ 
lieve, of an attachment to the house of Stewart, had 
served somo ye^rs in the French army.# These cii- 
cumstanoes, perhaps, contributed to increase his ve¬ 
neration for nfible blood and old families.—Soon 
after be returned lo his native country, he married 

Lady si — I- D,-, only daughter of tjbe Earl of 

a v^mnan who^^as justly deemed an orna¬ 
ment to'her Siie^died before 1 had dnishod my 
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sixth year, leaving one son %ibout two years younger 
than inyselt. • 

My father, a man of warm affections and strong 
pasbions, seemed to eacist but m his children But 
iei us, 1 have often heard him say, iie^ could not 
have submitted to live. To our education he dedi¬ 
cated the whole of his time My brother, whom hb 
considered as the last stay of hib tamily^^he wished to 
render a worthy representative of it Nor weie hts 
pains thrown awa^ , for never was there a more en¬ 
gaging youth, and every year seemed to add some 
now grace to his foim, and some new accomplishmenlP 
to his mind. 

To me my father was all indulgence He seemed 
to watch my wishes, m order to gratify them, before 
I could gi\e them utterance. It was his chief desire 
to see me excel in every polite and fashionable W- 
e^oniplishment, and the education he gave me was' 
proportionally elegant and eimnsive. 

Soon aftei 1 had enteredrmy twentieth year, 
fuller Avas <«eized with a violent fit of illness. My 
brothc 1 , who was then at college, was immediately 
called home. My father lived but to see him; all 
he h id power to say, Avas to reeommend me iq his 
pioUctton ‘In you, Williapi,^ said the good old 
man, ‘ Sophie will find a father, a brother, and a 
friend. Without incumtieftng the faiiiily«eeta^* I 
could make no suit^le settlement*on her; but this 
gives me no uneastnesi, when I reflect on your vir¬ 
tues, and ytfhr attachment to your sister.’ 

My brother, whose dispositions v^ere all gentle 
and amiable, was much* moved with this scene. 
After our father's de^h, his behaviour to me was 
full of atfbntion and affectien. He^iUj^ted that 
he was not of Sn age to make suifit setUm^nts as 
would render me mde^dmt. * ^t why/ would 
be add, < should 1 resmt it?-^ ihH fortune 
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four's ? as such J must icisjgt that you will ever eon- 
«der1t/. ^ 

In a few napiiths* my brother set out on his tra- 
vels. Our parting was full of tenderness, and liis 
)ett^6,froi)pi'f|b^^^* breathed tlie wannest sentiments 
friendship and of adection. After the common 
:'tQur of FniQ<^i Italy^ and Geitnany, he went to Sjui, 
with an intention to pass some weeks there, and then 
'4 fn his native country. At Spa he met with the 
3 .‘^T of Lord'— T-, who soon engaged his alTections 
iSK^^oonipletely,’ that be offered her his hand. The 
ima^^rioge was speedily concluded; and soon after 

my brother and hia wife arrived at his seat in-, 

where 1 bad resided almost constantly ever since he 
hod ^Qe abrotad. 

; The looks and appearance of the lady prepossessed 
atrpfigly fek her favour. She was beautiful almost 
any. thing 1 had ever seen; and though, 
perhap 9 »,th^ waa not in her countenance any ox> 
airoiigjy/ marked, there was, nevertheless, 
% gentltismss and a sweetness in her whole deport- 
ineiiit, joined with an elegance of manners, that could 
fell to pfease every beholder. 1 observed, with 
ide^re, my l»odier’s strong atlachaient to her, 
whicb^vif possible,.seemed daily to increase; and I 
' find fault with any little w^t of attention 
^ ibnt^t proceeded from so ami- 
abia from a|&otion to a lovely woman, to 

whofe^,^ won for ever cinited, abdon whose happiness 
his ovtfti Was fpr aver to depend. ' * 

It waa to live with my sister-m*law in 

awma of tha^^'etest friendship; but, #ith all my 
partiality in favopr, 1 could not help observing 
Ibat } nii^ Utife in olW^miug^ny^are of 

frer cojofrli^. Alvaliys polite; and well-orod, it is 

__t V 



a coldbfe^ t|^ olkiUed every appoach 
' afeppt io t^Hit freedoiip whitdt 
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]fl tlid tmebt mark of jemima fncndihip. ITor « 
whila I thought *that th«8tmight proceed from a 
rebarvad temper, aometimefl to Ibund umtod mUi 
the bebt dispositaona. But vahon 1 came to be moie 
thoroughly acquainted with her chaiitptqjf, I iboad 
that her miod was equally incapable of friotidsfaip aa 
of love Alive only to emotione of vanity, and dm '' 
pleasure of admiration, she was dead to erory 
ien<>atioa. How often have 1 seen her prefer thti 
applause of ^ the meaniest and moat, oontfstnptibie of 
toaukitid, whom biie heraeJf dcapiusd, to the happmeM 
oi a man who doated on ^her to distraction, and tew 
whom bhe was bound by every ue of gratitxuln and*.' 
duty! ^ 

i was at the utmost pains to conceal, both%dty|* 
her and my brother, the alteraium m my aendmenta*; 
which thib diacoveiy had produced ; and X WOana^ 
without hopes, that her natural good aaaao (|br iff 
sense bho wa* byno meunb destitute) would, io iInm^ 
pre*ail ovir this diildish vanity, which bat np» 
pear iu bO ridiculous a light. If ta, howoacr, jpeil^ 
tups impobsible to Uve long with a p6l'8|R| of w%om 
we have conceived a mean or uofavonvabW opiaiony 
wilhoui betaaying it; or, wliat nu is moo^dio 
same, bupppsiTig that we have betrayed it Whether 
she really pq^oeived any alteration in my Opinion 
ot bei, f cannot ^loaitively say; but 1 thou|^t her 
behaviour looked as if she had, add that dm oonsiM 
dcred my presence hs a leetraini upon bar. This 
idea, once awakened, tlio moat tnvial looideidc Sifved 
to confirm. 1 found my sbuadon beeudMI daily 
mone and more disagfeeabj^hiid I hadnlfeady b^nn 
to think of quitting iny Drotfaef^a kotme, when my 
cibtemn^kw nought dungs t% a eilsis^ ^ mtoming 
me, that si^ and Mr. M— (namn^ mpm^har) in¬ 
tended to pass the eamung winter at Jbaiidwyadtogj 
with an air of the meat finuriied that la 

^ voaH xxxr. 
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she wished to keep uju a constant correspondence 
with me during her aOsence, she would be glad to 
know how to addrC'vS her letters ’ It is not easy to 
describe what passed m my mind on this occasion, 
I took, hoi^tever, tny rewolution at once, and deter« 
mined to quit, for ever, the family of a brother, 
whom, irom my earh^^si iniancy, 1 had been accus¬ 
tomed to love and to esteem 

When I communicated my intentions to him, he 
seemed embarr$ks>)ed, and, with a faltenng voice, 

muttered isomething of his regret-of his wishes 

that 1 should remain in^hi'» family ; but it was m a 
manner too irresolute to have shaken a purpose much 
less decided than mine. 

18 now ten years since 1 quitted my brother’s 
house, and took up my abode m a paltry lodging in 
this CAiy, where the interest of the small provision 
me by my father, is just sufficient to furnish the 
nOceemrieB of life to mys^f and a female domestic, 
who had lived long m«my father’s family, and insisted 
'on attending me As to money-matters, my brother, 
1 am persuaded, would have been very desirous to 
make me more comfortable; but I had too high a 
jusifit to communicate my wants to him. Besides, 
Imtind that the expensive line of life he had got into, 
dtd not leave it mu^ m his powe^to indulge hin 
feehngs of generosity • • * 

for some yhars I found my situation extremely 
unplemnt Accusionmd jlh p>dd been to a state of 
ease and affihience, and to all the pleasures of an 
elegant tt was not easy for me to submit, at 

once, tcr^Vei'ty, neglec^ and solitude. The power 
of habit has however at length, in some measure, re¬ 
conciled mo to my fa^ I can now look with indif¬ 
ference cm thn pleasures and pursmts of the world; 
nnd, n0fcwi)lb|atandittg*tbe chagrin that is commonly ^ 
imnixMidiki atle&d ner&onB m mv condibom 1 have ^ 
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Still SO much philanthropy a%to wish that you would 
empldy a paper in representing the cruelty and injus¬ 
tice of educating a girl in luxury and eleganc'c, and 
then leaving her exposed to all the haidships of 
poverty and neglect. 1 am, &c. 

11. , S. M. 
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Amidst all my veneration for Shakspeare, 1 hm 
b(^cii often obliged to confess that there ware pea*, 
sjges in his woiks, the meaning of which 1 Could 
not understand; and or others I have aometimec 
ventured to doubt if they were strictly in Nature; 
Of this last sort ia the celebrated scene hi BiobarA 
the Third, where that artful utnirpet first mollifies the 
resentment, and then gains up^ the affections, of 
the unfortunate Lady Anne. following pwe 
of (ntiuism on that scene has been sent me hyfi 
respondent, firgm whom, if 1 * mistake no^ I have 
formerly received s^eral iltigenioas cpmmunicai^ofls. 


TO THE AUTlfljR OP THE MEEtROa 


Few of Shakspeare's tragedies haVe obtained higher 
reputation than ‘ The Lifi^and ])eatli cdj^ichasd tte 
Third.’ Yet, like evei^ other perfoM^W dUlsisf 
'wonderful poet>#U contains scig^ral 
hardly admit of apology. Qf tluae>iiBii — *- 

F 2 
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etances it aAbfdd U8 of vi^garity^ aikd even indecency 
of expression, f * 

At the same tiiOe, in censuring Shahspeare, we 
ought to proceed with peculiar caution; for, on many 
occasions, those passages vvhich, on a cursory view, 
may be r^koned Wmishes, on a closes examination, 
oviit appear very different and even lay claim to con- 
tldderabie excellence. In his imitations of Nature he 
so very b^ld, and so different from other poets, 
that what is daring is often, in a moment of slight 
attention, deemed improbable, and what is extra¬ 
ordinary, is too rashly pronounced absurd. Of this, 
in the work above mentioned, the strange love-scene 
between Richard and Lady Anne, the widow of 
\,Friiice Edward Plantagenet, affor<^ a striking ex- 
tax^^le* It seems, ind^, altogether unnatural that 
tfRiohajrd^ defortued and hideous as the poet leprosents 
should o^r himself a suitor to the widow of 
fto jBitoella&t young pince whom he had murdered, 
nt the very tlmo ehe ie attending tha funeral of her 
^har-ifii«laair^ whom he had also daia, and while she 
«is exprasningr die most letter hatred against the 
Oiutbof of her mieAirtitne. But, in attending closely 
^Athe pOjjpeii^^f the dialogue, the seeming nxtia- 
va^toiiim jaflhepic^Orawill be softenud or removed : 
wodkidt ind cNklselt^ more mteresti^ in the event, 
mo^ aatw^|hed ai the bold ability of Richard, 
ibnill With abhorrence of his shameless etfron* 

vHth the ^improbability of the 
aituatiom ^ Wbeo a poet^ iikS Shukspedre, can carry 
us along hf die power of amaXement, by daring dis¬ 
plays cn Naom and by the indtr^ee of feiMings 
altogediar nnnimah \M f«B of resisilaas energy, his 

fnm prolbahihi^ only contributes 
Ip one adopodoo; dfid the antodoiiii, excited by his' 
hoiM 'Qto effect wbich, £rom an 

.M,, ^ 
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rior poet» they would have^caused^ add the geuo^ 
ral feelings of pleaeiive whiq}i the scene product 
In considering the scene Wore us, it is nec^i^y. 
that we ke^ in view the character of Lady 
The outlines are given us in her own conversatioii i. 
but we see it more completely finished *antl filled up» j 
indirectly indeed, but not less distinctly, in the con^. 
duct of Richard. She is represented of a mind 
together frivolous, the prey of vanity, l*er.prevailing;; 
ever-ruling passion ; susceptible, however, of, every, 
feeling and emotion, and, while the'y .last, sinc^e, in. 
their expression, but hardly capable of distipguishin^ 
the propriety of onemorS than another; Qr:^f|£,ab^ 
to employ such discernment, totally ■ unaceni^mim 
and unable to obey her moral faculty a» 41 ' ^ 

of action; and thus expos^ alike to the au^ 
of good or bad impressions. * There .are 
racters; persons of great sensibpHyj.of g|!<^; 
rity, but of no rational or steady yirtnje, ’' * ^ 
strengthened by reflection, end 
consistency of conduct , , 

Richard, in his xnanag^ent oLJLii^y 
in view the accomplishment of bid 

signs, addresses her with the ,, , . . 

of her di^osition. . He knoi^ 
violent ;/tW they have no 
termined ,priS<nplfti of can 4 uci;, 4 ^tV,^o^l 
are soon exhausted; and 
without ^ice ojr ai^voeeiis^of 
accessiW; ,*ni .dm neSl, 

that those ithpresrioBa wdir W 

which jare most ;alnn,vto;^|fe^^ 
tha^ in ^lihdy 
All that ht; 

of one Wotioft JoVpa^^i^^ 
ne p08s^de;.^tc;^W^^-P*5*fc^"^ 
eignuEi^ and.' tha ^oihj^xioii: 
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pUce. Thus ho not only d)bcovers much discernment 
ofhumin nature, but al^!^ gredt^cqinmand of temper, 
ond gn at devttrity (d conduct. 

In order, as soon as possible, to exhaust her tem- 
poiary n sentnieiit, for '♦he expi esses resentment ra¬ 
ther than her lamentation foi Henry, it is ne¬ 

cessary that It be exaspt! tt d to its hercest oxtieme. 
Accordmglv R'chard buakuig in abruptly upon 
the lunerai prfHCbsion, intliirib and provokeb her an¬ 
ger. Ilepeisists in his pi in, appeals cool and un¬ 
concerned at hi I nbuse , and thus urges her to vent 
the lage ind vehemence of her emotion m rude in¬ 
vectives and inipK>catiOD9 


CtOod, wliirh this blood mari'st, revenge his death ^ 
'*‘0 IsartI), wbu h this blood driuk’at, revenge hia 
death* 


(All this IS genial, but, before the vehemence of 
wrath caa ba entirely removed, bhe must bring 
^lupine to her &pcy every aggravating circumstance, 
most ascertain the particular wrodgs she has 
. an0ered. After this operation of her mind, and that 
hug expressed the consequent feelings, she has no 
mgsr any topics*d)r food ior anger, and the passions 
will, of *opurse, subside, Rubi^, for this purpose, 
pMtends to justify or extenuate dfilences, and 
thus, by advancipg into ^ew, instead of concealing, 
lus wwmitiea, be overcomes th(t resentment of Lady 
Anne. To this efibet also, bia* assumed^ appearance 
^ candour will readily contnbute. 

Oh. VouchfaCo^ dmne peSfeetiCtt of aMoman* 

Of thoSe stmpQttied Crimcia, to give me 1;ave, 

By eircamslwseepbutto acaait mygelf, 

• • 

if Qffe. Pldtt thou act ]||ll tint King ? 
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I grant ye, • 

Anne» Dost giant 6ie, hedgelA)^ ? Then Ood grant me 
too * 

Thou may'st be datnned for that wicked deed, 

Here albo 'we may observe bis applical!tonL* of those 
flatteries, which, if they canoot take effect in the pFe« 
sent moment, otherwise than to give higher provo¬ 
cation ; yet, when her wrath subsides, their recollec¬ 
tion will operate in a different tendency, and assist 
in working upon that vanity by whidh he will com¬ 
pass his design. 

Ft wa& not alone sufficrent to provoke her angei 
and resentment to the utmost, in order that they 
might immediately subside; but, by alleging plau- 
Mble reasons for change of sentiment, to assist them 
in their decline. Though Lady Anne pos> 36 bsea nc 
decided, determined \irtue, yet her moral nature; 
unimproved as it appears, would discern impropriety 
in her bdddiiily acquiescing 114 the view$ of 
would suggest scruples, and produce hesitatiofi 
Mow, in order to prevent the of these, it wai 
necessary to aid the mind in finding subterfnn^ 0 i 
excuse, and thus assist her in thd^ easy businett a 
imposing upon herself. Her seSucer, aoco{diii|dy 
endeavours to gloss his conduct^ apd repreaentB nii 
actions as leJ^ cnminal* tl^an she at ntst 
bended. ^ • 

01 ^ Bet,«geatle IgdyAimat 

To leave this keen eocoueter-of oar wits, 

And foil to something of a slower method; 

Is not the caate of the {nneless deaths 
Of these PlaategenelSy Henry knd Edward, 

As blameful as 1 ^ eameuiMnev ? 

e 

Aimb, Thon wast the eanse, and QKiot heettr»*d effect. 

, Ofo. Yenr beauty iras Leslie of Will 
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In lineS} besides a (piifirmati^n of the foregoing 
T&inark, and an illustration of Richard’s perseviering 
flatt^ry^ there are two circumstances that mark great 
delicacy and fineness of painting in Shakspeare’s ex¬ 
ecution of this excellent scene. The resentment of 
Lady Anffe Ts so far exhausted, that her conversation, 
Instead of impetuous, continued invective, assuming 
the more patient and mitigated form of dialogue, is 
not so expreiCaivc of violent passion, as it denotes the 
desire of victory in a smart dispute, and becomes 
merely ‘ a keen bneounter of wits.’ The other thing 
to be observed is, tiiat Richard, instead of specify¬ 
ing her husband and fathdr-in-law in terms denoting 
tliese relations, falls in with the subsiding state of her 
affections towards them; and, using expresssions of 
.great. indifierence, speaks to her of ‘ those Planta- 
,genets, Henry and Edw'ard.’ 

Lady Anne having listened to the conversation of 
'Kfchajcd^ after the first transport of her wrath, occa¬ 
sioned : by the death «jof the Plantagciiets, showed, 
the feaV^]^ of the passion Itad suffered abate- 
phent ind, b^ listening to his exculpation, it seems 
tjso-tirMy subdued. In all this, the art of the poet is 
and^ fhe skilb he ascribes to Richard, pro- 
;^^wugh,?^ crafty seducer attempts to jus¬ 
tify ,lfi8..aohdudl^t6; Lady Anne, he does not seek to 
^^jbfmYim^hen^ubderstantyng^ for tshe find no under¬ 
standing worth the pains of convincing, but to afford 
her.soaiO. ffetehce and. opportunity of giving vent 
to her Wheu .thts*effect is produced, he 

proceeds to substitute some regard for himself in its 
place. As ive have alj^eady observed, he has been 
taking measures/for :dus^purposeJti every thing he 
has said ; and, bf SQO^iiig dhpr^ions of adulation, 

J,..* ^ _'l-'l ‘__ 


during the coure 


:r anger, he ' was gradually 


j^piaring her ij^^;^ the moiie pleasing, but. not 


iHHpowerful, 


T^ty* In foiling 
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lines and Mrhat follows; he vfntures a declaration of 
the passion he pretends to entertain for her: yet he 
does this indirectly, as suggested by the progress of 
their argument, and as a reason for those parts of hu 
conduct that seem so heinous : 

4 

Your beauty vfttn the cause of that effect; 

Your beauty, that doth ha act me lu my sleep, &c, 

Richard was well aware that a declaration of lore 
from him would, of course, renew ‘her indignaUon. 
He accordingly manages her nund m such a manner 
as to correct the violence bf her anger, by suggesting 
the idea of his pa«ision, when he first mentions it, 
in terms more playful than serious; and, afterwards, 
when he announces it more seriously, by an indirect 
and seeming accidental declaration. Still, however, 
with all these prc>cautions to introduce the thought in 
a familiar and easy manner, he is aware of Iter, 
displeasure. Here, therefore, in the former'part of 
the scene, he must depend on his comtoand ot tOte* 
per, and on the same means of atdiilly irdtnd% 
her emotion till it entirely subsides* Accordingly* 
persisting in his adulation, he in^nses her anget ^ 
its utmost extreme: and, Bnajly, by vuiyjicigi* ttte 
attitude of his flatteries, by aftsiwng an humfaw and 
suppliant ad<frcss,»be subd\|jeB her soul to thoidoiraP 
nioft of guilty vanity.-——*Ia ibe close of the 
dialogue, we may tHice distinctly the decline of ^ 
emotion. It follows *the same course as the passion 
she expresses at the begmnfng of the scene. She is 
at firat violent; becomes iqpre violent; her passion 
subsides; y^ some idftn of pitpriety wandering 
across her* mind, she lhakes jm yfeit to recal her 
resentment: the effint is it amounts to no 

more than to express conteii^jlil her aspect; liis 
bafied' by a new attitudo <k iAii^iioii 3 and* jly c 
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prett*nded indirect appeoi to licr compassion, shew 
totally vtnqiushed • • 

Thiough the whole of tlus scene, our abhorrence, 
our disgust and contempt, evcitod by cruelly, false¬ 
hood, me^nniss, and m'*ignifirance o( mind, arc so 
counlerbarinced by the feelings that aiisi on the 
ability, fedf-posst ss on, knowledge ol tha- 
xactu, and the rrustcily display oi liuman nature, is 
that, instead^ of impnnng, they rathti contiibuto 
force to the general sdisation of plei ure Tho 
conduct of llichuid lowaid*- a chiracler ol moie 
,drtcrmintd virtue, or ot more stubboin passions, 
would hav( bcLii ibsurd fowsrds Lid> Amu it was 
t itiiisl, and attuidul with thu •^uctcbs which it wa- 
< ah uKted to obtain 
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TO .THE AtJTHOR OF THE MIRROR 

SIR, 

i^Your predecessor, the Spci tator u^cd to be < orisnUed 
in cases of diihculty 1 know m>t it you, Mr Mir¬ 
ror set up on tho same fodling I am resolved, 
how I Mr to try; and, although you bhould it^u^e to 
pu«*crib( I shall at leabt have the satisfaction of com- 
munuating my dibtresa. • 

I 'im between the age of a*youTig moiu and what 
the ladies call an old bScholor, not man} yearb under 
jFo|t>, of no inconsiderable family, with an opulent 
ibmne X w as edneated like most other} ouug heirs« 
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that 1*5, very indifferently. |JMy teacher^, it is true, 
w.Mfpminent m then diflorcfit biaaclieb. My father 
obliged me to give regnUi dUendance to their in- 
.♦'tructionv; but diiother part of the family seemed 
to think the robtr.nnt I \>ds keptm too seveie. The 
know l^dge of tins encouraged mv wadt of attention 
at the time, though the lecollei tion has, of lati^ 
givtii me much regret. I suci’eedod to my fortune 
at the age of eighteen, and engagt^d deeply in tho&e 
puibUits which are Migmati/.ed with the name of 
VICOS, by those who aie uridbU to ittain them. Having 
lun on in llu usual <an t r, I btcamo tired with the 
samenebs and inbipidity of the si ones in which I had 
so often botii a spectator, or an acloi. 1 began to 
look on m) tondutt a^ bordeiing on the couUmjinble, 
and wished to change it toi something inoie lational 
and respectable 1 wi'-ln d to change it while 1 had a 
sound constitution, whiih 1 owed to nature, ami an 


unimpaired fortune, which 1 owed to a spirit of mdo- ^ 
pendcncc, instilled by a wo^^hy father, from whoatf 
counsels and example I ought never to have departed*."^ 
The good effects of these, it not wholly obliterated, 
have at least been long obscured by intempeiauce and 


dissipation. 

A man who, from being idle dissipat^f be¬ 
comes sober and legular in hisconduot, is immediately 
marked out for nia#iiagc •hy^ his former companions. 
Mine certainly thought of it for me Ipng befoie 1 did ^ 
so for myself. Many of my relations seemed to en¬ 
tertain the same opmidn. They had long wished me 
to marry, to prevent a considerable part of my fortune ^ 
fiom going to a worthless and distant relation; and 
showed so much satisfactkia at my supposed resiolu- 


Uon, that \ adopted it di earnest. 

You, who set up for an in^ctor, are, I presume, 
better acquamied with the wcyrid inAn to imi4iiie 
1 irould first turn my views to those yoHOg twoues with^ 
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whom I was most intim^tply acquaioted, and in 
society I had passed a considerable part ot my time. 
The giddy and frivolous pursuits in which 1 saw them 
oonstakitiy engaged, left no room for that domest»e 
lendemess which 1 looked for in a wife. The gloss 
of fashiott niighi suffice for the transient intercourse of 
gaiety; but some more intrinsic excellence was neccs- 
vary to fix an attachment for life. 

I resolved, therefore, to pay iny addresses only to 
young ladies who had received a less public educa¬ 
tion ; and with* that view 1 determined to cultivate 
an acquaintance in those families that were most re¬ 
markable for their prudente and moderation. 1 now 
began to look upon it as not one of the least misfor¬ 
tunes attending a young man in the fashionable 
workl, that he is, in some degree, excluded fiom the 
opportunity of forming connexions i%ith the best 
luid most virtuous of the other sex at an early period 
ol Hfe^ while the warm feelings of benevolence re- 
OBwa Ufiblunted by tijiose artificial manners, the cori- 
MlUtaqicea of which to society go near to overbalance 
jffie Advantages arising from the refinements that pro- 
dutoe them, 

'la the course ^f my researches 1 became acquainted 
with Nerissa, au only daughter, who had been edu¬ 
cated under the eye <7f a mother famed for her pru¬ 
dence aad economy. was cat this time about 

twenty ; thoagb not a perfect beauty, she was agree- 
able» with im airofvinij^icity that is always engaging. 
Her convemlioa • was sensible, and cher ease of 
manner, and the facility with which she expressed 
herself, astODished me, ^in one who had had so little 
intercouT>ie with the world; hut Nerissa^ cooversa- 
tion furnished not osie geherous senlkneot. The 
tear of compassioii jkiver started in her eye at a 
t|de of aorrov; nor the glow of pleasure ever 
IPMW > «a her gtMaeAsaaae «t aucom of merit. 
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Ju the society in which I h«njL liv«»d, self-gratificatloii 
to be ihe sUidy of e^Bry individual, without 
giving the ltia«>t attention to the pleasure and enjoys 
nient of others. It was only the outward conduct of 
T>]en<^sd that was diflerent; her disposition was the 
same : and, as 1 had rt^solved to be atfcnifve to the 
happiiie'^s ol a wife, i wished not to choose one whet 
would bt‘ regardless of that of a husband. We we»o 
not suited to each otlier 5 the only obje« of Nerissa 
were rank and fortune; she has since attained her 
wishes, having been lately married* to a title and a 
settlement* 

1 nevt became acquainted in the house of Sir 
George Edwin, a man ot very moderate fortune, who 
had lived *»ome years in town lor the erlucation of 
his iamily. With Sir Gt'oige 1 had but little loter- 
iM)ursey though he too was a man of the world; but 
he moved in un inferior spheres his pleasures beii^ 
chiohy coniiiied to the bottle. He had threedaughteiS,« 
of whom 1 had that sort of aijquaintaoce one n 0 oe»* 
surily acquire s in a narrow country like ih|s» by facets 
ing frequently at places of public resort, as uMl as 
at private entertainments ; but, as they were always 
attended by their mother Lady Edwin, a grave iba* 
Iron, eiie never permitted them to engage ii^ those 
familiar parties, amongst whom,‘or*at the taSem, I 
generally pas.s^ my evenwg^. 

The Miss Edwins were justly osteomed handsome; 
their maimers wore osby, notobgant; their conver¬ 
sation was, ihe m<f^t part, connned to the oocur- 
renoes of the day, and never went farther tliaa obser¬ 
vations on the last bail or jhe last dinner. These 
Uiey were so eager to coiamunicate, that they com¬ 
monly spoke all at onte. each of them afraid, ao 
doubt, lest her.sister should jiave the merit of her 
important discoveries. Thq oudy otjfcot of the 
Biother seemed to be to get her weftmanisd. 

VO^ XXRV, Q 
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For this purpose she bid trustod entirely to the ex¬ 
ternal accomplishmentr of theia peisons, and those 
little arts which experienced matrons know well how 
to use, to entrap the amorous and unwary. I hope 
she will succeed; the iVIist> Edwin& appear to be oood 
sort of girls* and will, I have no doubt, make excel¬ 
lent wives to some honc''*^ country squire, or ai^me 
plodding man of business, who has no other nlca ot 
a wife than a breeder or a housekei'pcr. Lady 
Edwin says s>hc is an excellent cconomi'^t, and her 
daughters have bad the benefit of her example. 

In the house of Sir George Edwin I first heard of 
Cordelia, and not much to her advantage. This, 
for censure will often defeat its purpose, ga\e me 
a strong desire to be acquainted with her. I soon 
learnt that she was uii only daiight«^r; that she was 
now in her tweuty-'^ccoml year ; that her father 
died when she was a child, leaving her a handsome 
fortune, which, being placed in tlie hands of a re¬ 
lation in the mercantile line, was so much impaired 
• by his failure, that her mother found it necessary 
to cut short her plan of a fashionable and expensive 
ediicntion, and lo take the chief care of her daugh¬ 
ter's instructioq^upou herself. They had lived to¬ 
gether in a decent retirement for five or six years, 
a few mentis which they passed in town 
every winter, with thg only one of their opulent 
relations who seceived them with the same afiection 
as in their prosperity. Cordelia and her mother 
were upon one or these annukl visits when I was in¬ 
troduced to her. I will not pretend to describe the 
sensations I then felt, nor ‘ the mind-illumined face’ 
that produced them Ir^ that moment I was un¬ 
happy but in her cojnpany,* and foiincU in her con- 
Tersation that elegatyse of mind, that cheerful sweet¬ 
ness and a^sibibty of temper, which was diffused ^ 

ttpQn her coiottenence. I rejoiced «t that rimk <1 
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anil f 01 tune of ^hich I "was fjo'ssossed, a‘s giving me 
tlu po\vt r of making C'ordt lit# happy, and of raising 
lui to a station less unworthy her distiiiguibhed merit 
and acLoinphshnicfits The lady with whom she 
lived ^ave uk t \ f r\ opportunity I could ^ish of cul- 
tiVtitiii^ i inoK ntimate acquaintance, and Showing 
the siiueiity of my attachment, noi did her moUierv, 
^e<mav^rsi to the conne\ion, though there was, at 
tinus, an an\iou^ solicitude in her couTitenance at 
lho‘»e tppioachcs to the famiiiirity which 1 had been 
at (ustoincd to indulge, both m mannei and conver¬ 
sation, among iii) female acqiiainta.ticc; a habit 
which the sme enty of my phssion foi C ordeha could 
not, at all times, repress C ordclia hciself always 
Tccuvcd me with affability , and though I could not 
pretend to discover any jiutiality in my lavour, I 
ittnhuted this to hei compliuicc with the cautious 
piudence of a inotlui which would be lemoved by 
an open declaiation of my attachmeut, and a propo* 
sal of marriage m fotin • 

Desirous to inteitsi the mother in my favour, I. 
made my first appluation to her, convinced diat 
she could not hcfaitate to appiove of a match wluch 
was so favouidble in point oi forti|po. Contrary to 
my hopes, she at once refened ijae to her dai^g^r, 
with an ob‘''»rv^tiou, m whKh*tlM*re was more tmth 
than politeness: ‘^hit*bejQg the person princi¬ 
pally interested, she was the first tt> be applied to ’ 
Having endeavouicd *lo make an apology lor this 
part of my conduct, *of which A better notion of 
lemalo delicacy than was to be acquireil among my 
former companions had taught mt» the impropiiety^ 
1 was shown into CordchS’s dressing room , whet^a 
after a short pause, I tVlered^n tho^urpose of my 
visit, and made* offer ot mys^li and fortune, with 
dll the ardour which the strength ittid sincerity of 
my passion in'*pimd, and with alt attention that 
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vfas due to hpr beaut;^ and accomplislimeiil's. She 
beard roe, not Rrithout Emotion ;* aud, as .she sucmed 
unable to give an* immediate answer, I interpreted 
her silence favourably j and, seizing her hand, jpres- 
Sed my suit with all the earnestness of which 1 was 
capable. Sfie soon recovered her (raiiijuiility, and 
withdrawing her hand, ^tnswered with her usual un¬ 
affected modesty, but with a firmness 1 had never 
before ohsetved, ‘ That she was obliged to me for 
my favourable opinion; hut as our allectious were 
not in our power, and as the inode of lite to which 
I had been accustomed was little suited to her in¬ 
clinations, or to create that lespect for the sex 
which she hoped to find in a husband, it was im¬ 
possible I cotiUI ever be her’s.’ In vain did I join 
with her in blaming my past conduct; in vain did 
I assure her of the settled purpose I Ind formed to 
alter my mode of life; that I had actually done 
'*0; that as all niy wishes were renter<*d in an 
• union with her, it should be the future business 
4af my lifo to promote her hajipiiieas. She remained 
inHeiible ; she doubted not, she said, the biuccrity 
of my intentions ; but her n^solution was taken ; and 
ebe repeatedly me, that her motives made it 

^ unaHei^ble. Some, of the family coming in, 1 re¬ 
tired in a state of mind which I shall jiot attempt to 
descrilie. o * • 

This incident, Mr. Mir non, has made me look 
into myself, into toy past conduct, and into tlie 
errors or misforlurtes, call them by w'hat name you 
please, which have been the chief cause of my pre¬ 
sent anxiety and uneasiness. That 1 was the heir 
of an opulent fortune, v^akuo fault of mine; neither 
can I be answetj^ble having succeeded to it at the 
early ago of eighteen, when the passions were con- 
blending fur gratificatioitt when the means were in 
my power, and novelty bijightened the enjoyment. 
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The sjoeieties I frequented wire composed of the first 
names ol the kingdom, botfi for rank and fortune j 
our knowledge of men was not Confined,Jlo the nar* 


riini wirn ino«e or many Of tneir mimsiers ; we couia 
discourtit; of music and painting in the language, of 4 ' 
conuoibseur, and ro-odio the opinions we had heard 
of the most celebrated singers of Florftice, Naples, 
and Uoine. Was I to blame for accommodating iny- 
sell to the established manners of my country, in that 
rank of life to which I belonged? Even the attentioxt', 
^hat was paid to ray (?ducalion, before the death of anf^ 
excellent father, has been a source of misfortune; 
can oiily be from tlie impressions 1 then received, that 
I acquired a confused idea of a conduct more becom¬ 
ing a being who found himself capable of reasoning 
and reflection. This idea often obtruded itself in the- 
hours of languor and inactivity, and sometimes 
embittered the cup of enjoyment. Restrained^ for:;afeJ 
time, by those habits which remain after the pasaiofie’'^ 
that produced them are extinguished, I dX last found, 
means to break th^ charm, and to form "plantra¬ 
tional „ and doifl^tic enjoyradot^. Bisappo^ipied in , 
these, 1 feel the most poignant ^jegi^tUlmt J not: 
born a younger brother, and’compelled, to seek that 
distinction from merit which I enjoyed from ft^une 
or that my father had not allowed roe tO; remaiit 
equally ignorant,and*uncultivattid^as,the generality oi 
my companions,,whose affeetionS'centre in themselves, 
whose ambition consists in frequenting the best com¬ 
pany, and whose knowledge, is confined to the kitchen 
or -the gaming-table. Displeased with .myseli^ dis¬ 
gusted with world, .aiidj^ reject^ Cordelia, 1 
torsink ^ once and ob- 

, iiviom , I knowjiot: 

an hundred schemes «ad rejected, 
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If It bem yonrpo\\er ao suggest any tlung 1 can 
steadily adhere to, and irhich will* make me k‘>'>r(*on- 
temptiblo in mj owft eyes, yon ‘ndl do good to one ; 
but if yotfean exhibit in your Mii row a preventive 
to the errors by nhidi I have b^^en undone, you may 
do good td theubands. 

] J11 , 5iu 
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/ can tnali sjfteihes tn Iht tenate ioOf Nktky. 

OTWAY'S Venice Preserved 


ONB«ln^i!aingy dnihn^ my late visit to Mr Umphra- 
ville, as that gentleman, his sibter, and I, were 
siUiog at breakla&t, myxoid friend Jhh.n came lo, 
and delivered a .sealed card to hts master. After 
putting on his spectacles, and reading it with at¬ 
tention, ^ Ay,' said Umphravilief * thig is one of 
your modern improvements. I remember the tune 
when one neighbour could have gone to dine with 
another without any fuss •or ceremony; but now» 
forsooth, you must announte your intention so 
many days before; Jtnd> by^and-hy, I snmpose, 
the intercourse betwti^ two country-genuemen 
be earned tha same suilhess of cere- 
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nionidl that pievatla auiojg yuxxx little German 
princes Si>tor, yrju mu'-t pfepare a feabt on Tburs* 
day, Colonel Pin n ‘•ays he intends to have the 
honour of on us’ ‘Brother,’ |!i(^hed Miaa 

Uniphraville, ‘ vou know we don’t deat in g;iving 
icHsts but if Colonel Plum can dmd o» a plain 
dinnrr, v^ithoiit hi^ ioieign dihhes and BVench i^uces,^ 
I ian prom e him a bit of good mutton, and hearty 
ivekome'' , 

(Jn the (l»i\ apjicnted, Colonel Plum arrived, and, 
along with him, the giy, the sprightly Sir Bobby 
Button, who had posted down to the country to en¬ 
joy two days shooting at Colonel Plum’s, where he 
ariived just as that gentleman was setting out for Mr. 
Umphravilie’s Sir Bobby, alwa\s easy, and who, 
m every society, is the same, proicbted against the 
Colonel’s putting oil lub visit, and declared he would 
be happj to attend him 

Though I had but little knowledge of feir Bobby, 
I was perfectly acquainted with Ins (haracter, but 
to Umphrayille ha was altogether unknown, and \ 
promts^ myaelf some amusement irom the contrast 
of two persons so opposite in sentiments, in manner, 
and in opinions. When he was presented, I observ¬ 
ed UmphraviUe somewhat strucl^* wub hts dress 
and hgure; m both which, >t fnust be Own&d, he 
icsembled a ftonksy of larger size. Sir Bobby, 
however, did not allow him* much lime to contem¬ 
plate his externa) ap^pearancej for lie immedtatoly, 
without any^ preparalioa or apobgy, began to aU 
tack the old gentteman on the bad taste of his 
house, and oi every tlniig about it. ‘Why the 
devil,’ said he, ‘ don’t yew* enlarge your windows, 
and cut dqwn those damned hedges and trees that 
spoil your lav^ so mtserabiy f If you would 
allow me, 1 would undertake/in n week’s iune, to 

• 4 
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gi\e you a clever place, This is, Jor ail th- world, 
just such a ckaleuH as ny IiuikI JjO d — ■C)on 

know Lord--,-the liniNt fellow on k nib) '•i.e- 

cieded to last year bv the d* ttli of au uncle, d queor 
old png, who had b'td locked up in his cistle for 
half a eciitufy;—he d (d du nod n< h ilunigh , ind 
as soon as X«oid ~ - knew foi c itam ihdt Jus 
bioath was out, he and 1 went down to take p<is ' - 
Sion; and m a stiangc condition to bo suic, wo 
found things, hut, iii l(»bs thdji a nonth, we turned 
all topsy-iin i»y, and it ife now in the w i) of h* in*, is 
fine d. place as any in Kngland To tins Umplira- 
▼ille made no answer, and indeed the Baronet w a^* 
50 fond of hearing hnnscU talk, and chattered away 
at such a rate, thit he neither seciued to dc sire nor to 
expect an answei 

On Miss Umphraville s coming in, he addre^bed 
himself to hei, and after displaying his dress, and 
explaniinc: some paiticulais with regard to it, he be¬ 
gan to entcilain her with an account of the gallantries 
which he had been engaged the preceding wintc r 
iQ London. He talked as if no woman could resi<.t 
his persuasive address and elegant figure—as if lion- 
don were one great seraglio, and he himself the 
mighty master or it—This topic he was so fond ol, 
that He enlarged upon it after Miss Umphraville had 
retired, and used a giossiereU of exjiression in his 
descnptions, wh|ch, oi i ite, has been \ery much affect¬ 
ed by our fine genilemitij but which shocked Um¬ 
phraville, to whom it was aKogether ^ow, and who 
Has ever entertained the highest veneration for the sex. 

To put an end to this conversation, Colonel Plum, 
who seemed to be tired of it, as we were, mentioned 
the >ery singular situation tlfts countiy Wji& in when 
the combined fleete*of France and Spam lay oil 
Plymouth; and took,occasion to obseive, that, it 
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our fleet should be vanqui^ed, if our vmden waU» 
should iail us, he*was afraia our country, thus laid 
open to the iuvasiou of those hostile powers, could 
not easily resist their force. UmphraviHe entertained 
a very different opioioii. He said that^a niyval force 
might perhaps be necessary to maintain and defend 
an extensive foreign commerce; but be did not sed 
how It was at all connected with the internal defence 
of a state, or why a nation might not be respectable 
both at home and abroad, without, any great fleet. 

‘ Were the English,* said he, * indebted to their 
wooifen walk for the victoiy of Cressy, of PoictierOi 
and of. Agincourt i Was it by a naval force that the 
great Qustavus was enabled to take so decisive 9. 
part in the aflairs of Europe, and to reader the power 
of Sweden so respectable] Is it by ships that the 
brave Swiss have defended their liberties For so 
many ages? What fleets did our own country 
possess, while she boldly mamtamed her indepen¬ 
dence for so many centuries, agninst the constant 
and unremitted attacks of England? Did we pos^ 
eess a single ship of force, when the gallant Bruce 
almost annihilated the power of England on the 
field of Bannockburn ? Believe me; genth^men,*^:^-' 
tinned he, * it is not an ea^y jnatter to Mibdui? a fm 
people Aghtiug for their country. In such a cause 
every man would* stan^ forth. Old as I am, I 
would not hesitate a moment to *draw my sword 
against our foes, el^iuld they ever be desperate 
enough to mtke an attempt on'th^ islands.* * You 
may, if you please,* said Sir Bobby (who aeemed 
to be awed for a time injio silence, elevated 

tone Umphraville had ^teumed): ^ but ill be cursed 
if I would. Damn it, whatsuloes it signify^ if the 
French were to* conquer us ? I don*t think we 
lose much by it; and, m so^te teapects, ye should 
gain* We should drink better Burgundy; and 
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‘•liould ha\r clothe^ ^Vit for » "onlUmdri tr ivcar, 
TWUlciit ruoriivg tljt risk of ineii btui^ st ^td 
by Uicst* rlaroticd locusts of lioust cihteia 

t shoUid n-)t Ike, t‘ou^h, t( io c my seit in the 
House ii die Fu ih Kav( us that, they may 
romp a" an wlun ihiv j (isi for im IbupJu » 
vilk, ^^ho hid lot tlic infst distint (onceptioti of 
his tJiiUjj n^pabaiunt isVed Sir Bobby gravtly, 
1/vhat i i{f vlidt house fit nitant^ ‘ ^Vhy, danu) it, 
our lIouM, the House of Commons, to bt suic , 
•—llurp IS no living out of pdiliainciit now ^ it i»» 
iho Ion for a gentleman j^o bi. in it aud it is the 

pleasantestihing in the world Th(u lu Jack-, 

Lord-, and 1 in always to 

gither At fiist, v.e u>ed to tm conloundedly of 
their late flights and long deb itt s, but now tfu 
iministci IS so c bilging is to t'11 u*- when he thinks 
the qutsii ^ will lie put ind aw ly we go to diniiei, 
to the op‘ra, or somewhere, and contiive to leturn 
jUbt m tune to \ote, or, da Loid — callb it, to 
lie w at the death ’ 

Hitherto UmphravilltV countenance had disto- 
tered no t&motion but that of contempt, now he 
cc^l4 not isonceal-liis astonibliment lud indignation 
liecollA.ting himself,* hpwevti, he asked the Baronet, 
if he ne\er thought of his^ eonstituentiS, and of the 
purposes lor which the) S^iit him*to parliament^— 
►‘As to that,’ said he, * there is no man bo attentno 
to Lis constituents ^as I afti rf ?pend some months 
among them every summer, where I*- keep open 
hoii^o for the savages, and make love to their wives 
aud daughters. Bebideb,** I am always making prC'* 
joints to the women ot spine little labhionable 
^inket The last time I ciino from London, 1 

down a parcel of spi wig gift /et s, that cost 
^ diirty shdltngs a plur, by Gad , wmeh T dis- 
tiubuted among them, taking care, at the 
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lime, to tc‘ll fdch of them, thi>t nothing sliowed n fiae " 
aiikiv to such advafilago ab ^ spring garter,’ 

in the evening, alter our visitors had left us, I 
found Urnphravdie sitting in his elbow-chau, in a 
graver mood than usual. ^ 1 am thinking, my friend,^ 
said he, ‘ of the strange times we live in. You know 
1 am not much of a pohtn‘iaii; and, living retired aj 
I do, abstracted from*the world. I have little access 
to be aciju.uutod i^vith the springs t!*at move the 
wheels of government, or the causes oi national pros¬ 
perity or adver'^ity. For some time* past, however, I 
have been endearour«ng, in /am, to investigate tho'^ 
latent (sources of the budden and almost iiibtantaneoutf 
decline of our empire, unexampkd, 1 believe, in th© 
in story of nations The set ne you have this day wit* 

nessed, has given me more light n that subject than 
any thing I have yet met with. If such men arc to 
conduct and legulatc the great afTairs of state, are we 
to wonder at our vviint oi t»ut‘t '“is f If ou> sen<ite is ' 
to be filled with being'i, mean as they arc worthless, 
alike destitute of public \ irtue and private honour, w©', 
may Cease to be surprised at any calamity that befaU 
us. Of such creatures, 1 presume, the Homan senate 
was composed, when, by the groundiese jealousy of 
an emperor (Gailienus, if 1 mistake not), me s^nat^rsi 
were prohibited from holding any employ¬ 

ment; and they considered the exemption as a favour, 
not as an affront: so lo&t were they; to every princi¬ 
ple of honour, so vo*d of every generou-^ and iiirtuiy ^ 
feeling. Blpt what •asionibhes *100 most is, ihvit 
in times like these, when the empire is shook to its 
foundation, the people shdbjd be so inUtuated Ub to 
trust their best, their dearest flghi» m such hatid'i. 
Had the tlongrcss betfn composed of Bobby But¬ 
tons, would iWiierica ever hive made such a 
against us?* , * 1 ^ 

How long this Philippic might bftTC lasted I can* 
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Ii6t "lay, bad not Miss U npliraville come in and put 
an end to it, by challeiiging me. to play a game at 
t)ackgammom * 

3E. 


N®€D. TUESDAY, JANUARY 4, 1780. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

i AX a pretty constant reader of your publications; 
by what means, you shall know before 1 have iinibh- 
td this iKtter. Among other papers of your pub- 
Inhing. I have read one marked No. 65, written by 
a lady, who subsenbes herself S. M. That lady is 
pleased to complain of jien situation, and to repre¬ 
sent herself as <untorta&ate. 1 cannot think she has 
the least title to do so. She was received and en¬ 
tertained by a kind brother; but, fors^dt> took 
it into her head to quarrel with him because he mar¬ 
ried, and seemed to like his wife better than her, and 
to be displeased with tlm lady, because she ap¬ 
peared to have more vanity *than she ought to iuLve 
sadk Pray, what li^t bad she to* find laoU with 
th<^^ who so hospitably entertained her ^ Or. how 
did she show superior sense by thus quarrelling 
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with her bread and biittor '-AT am, Sir, the younger 
brother of Sir George Fit?ld?ng. 1 live comfortably 
and contentedly in his house; atid yet, T could lay 
a wager, wore Madam S. M. in my .situation, .she 
would be fretful and discontented : byt I shall ap¬ 
peal to you, Sir, if she would have any reason for 
her discontent. 

My father, Sii Robert, sent mo. when a young 
man, to the University ; but, as I had*iio taste for 
study, 1 spent most of luy lime at the billiard-tabic, 
at cards, in hunting, playing at golf, or in public 
diversroiis. I was more gaily dressed than any of my 
companions, anf3 \ united‘many of tlie qualiti<*s of u 
ber ^ and a buck.—During the vacation, I resided at 
my father’s house; and the elegant and expensive 
manner in which he lived, increiwed my turn for plea¬ 
sure and amusement. 

1 was in my tw^entieth year when my father, who 
had supplied me liberally with money, died, leaving 
me the small patrimony of 4)ne thousand pounds. 
Fifty pounds a-year could not support the expense 
of one w'ho had been accustomed to sjpend four 
times that sum. ' Tn this situation it was thought 
necessary that 1 should do something for myself. 
Amidst the various schemes that were pre^pOsed, 
it was deteriijined that 1 sHould become a mer¬ 
chant. My brother Sis* (Jeorge, generously dis¬ 
charged all the debts I had contnacted ; for, not¬ 
withstanding my faflier’s liberality whil#*he was 
living, I hack contracted several f and I wa.s bound 
apprentice to an eminent trader. He wa.s a sober, 
industrious, thriving man;, but I soon found it im¬ 
possible to accommodate •myself to his frugal and 
economical ideas; and my inclination for ajnuse- 
ment, which he* used to call a\ssipation and idl^ess, 
could not give way to his* habits of industfp^nd 
attention, 
vy,. XXXV, 


H 
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Accordingly, before tke term of my apprcntieof^hip 
was elapsed, my mastci^ wrote tOiSir George, iifibriu- 
ing bim that 1 had taken up with bad com, any : that 
I had rjeglected my business ; that 1 had not profited 
by his instructions ; and recommoncling to him to try 
me in something else, and. in all events, to remove 
me to some other place. 

After a good deal of deliberation, it was reso^Ived 
to try to set me up as a farmer; and 1 entered 
upon tho management of a considerable farm. But 
in this business I found I did not succeed any bettor 
than in my former. Notwithstanding the good in^ 
structions 1 received at a ^lub of very lioncst fellows, 
at which we met every week to talk about farming 
and improvements, somehoTi or other, mv crops 
^ never paid for the exjiense of raising them : and in a 
few years, I found that 1 had improved away evt*rv 
shilling of my capital. Sir George then proposed to 
me that I should quit all thoughts of business, and 
take up roy residenci? in bis house ; I cheerfully 
^cepted his proposal, and have lived w'ith him fur 
. fourteen years past. 

In his house I find every thing providecl for me, 
And I am pcrf^jctly contented,. having nothing to 
car» fipr. Sir George, who is beloved and respected 
fcy all the neighbourhood, has frequently crowds of 
company who resort ^ bis hoiRe; Cut, as he dues 
not drink himgelf, whenever the company wish to 
drink aiilliule more than usuai, he deputes me to act 
Ibis part as landlord. In that c^acit^ I do not fail 
to push about the bottle; and 1 find myself in a 
situation perfectly to wish. As lam a good 
shot, I spend great part «f my time in shooting ; and 
; Mr. Joseph, for that is the^iame I go by, is made a 
^ yvi^ome guest at m the gentleiw’s houses in the 
ht^Pibourhood; dje*i»Gre so, as I seldom make a 
..visit without carrying along with me some of the 
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game I have killed. I ncvet fail to make one at all 
liie sports in tlie nuighbourhtiod. At a village wed« '! 
(ling 1 am a considerable personage; and there is not ^ 
a country-girl who does not think it an honour to ‘ 
dance with Mr. Joseph. When Lady Fielding makes 
u visit, I generally attend her in the absence of Sir 
(Jc'orge. 'Pile only part of my employment whi<!h £ 
lirid disagreeable is, that sometimes, in the winter- 
evenings, I am set a-reading to my •lady; and, 
among other publications, I have read over to her 
most of the Mikrors. My lady liktes them exceed¬ 
ingly ; so do I lOo, but not for the same reason that 
she does ; 1 like them,—because they are short In 
the course of this employment, 1 rc^ad S. M.’s 1 -tter, 
and have already given you my reasons for being 
much dissatisfied with what she writes. 

I can make no doubt, that, were she in my situa¬ 
tion, slie would think she had much reason to buy 
unhappy. She would, perhaps, complain that her. 
brother was so rich, and she, so poor; she would 
say, that it was an employment below her to act asr 
loasl-inasler to her brother’s drunken company ; that 
it w’as despicable to be known only by the name 
of Mr. Joseph; that she could not but consider 
herself as in a contemptible situation, bein^ hnfit 
for any emplc^ment, or to act any higher part than 
that of a sponsmai, a danegr at a country-wedding, 
or an humble attendant on my Lady Fielding. But 
1 am of a very different opinion. 1 certaifty neither 
have the foryine, noiT do I meet with the same re¬ 
spect that my brother Sir George does;—but what 
does that signify 1 —I eat, drjnk, and am merry, enjoy 
good health and good spirits; and I have neither 
the trouble; of managiftg a jreat estate, nor am .1 
obliged to be (;|rcumbpect in tny conduct; in qrder 
^ that 1 may act up, as I heer my brother and :>ome 
of his friends express it, to a certain dignity of 

n 2 
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cbaradfT. f a word, i am happy eiioiigii, and I 
' think IVladnm S. M. havp bi'eii tou^il '^Uc 

had hiicl a init.ik • 

I am, kv. 

./osLrii Fn:i,t)iN(.. 

Tlif! situation A\)ii»‘h (li'‘'Cr!be(l in iKo k-t- 

ter is not, I l)cli<'\o. ai»'F'''tiior mi I'licfPiinTiOfi ono, 
T should luiwilliiiir to Air. do-^i’jih dis- 

ploasi'd wiiii II’ on (ho «'oiitia;y, I think In*'rhoor- 
iiilno.-.-i and Licdd-hunmui mo to ho oiiviod. At tlio 
ffaino uniu, u'ilnnii o\jjrc’S"rn^Mhoso sriitimontp >vhioli, 
J doubt not. wdl oi'ciir hf uui.i) ol inv roadci" U[»oti 
tlu’ pciUMil ol Iio, li'iioj, 1 ominoi Imt ol^i^rvo, that I 
have i-oMiotlnus loll iVi;roi, tliat, in ooitmn onouni- 
stanci’s, a inou’ oqo il «iisir:lnUioii of It iiiinv.* uoro 
iiof jiuuk* mnor.F; iho ohi'dron of roino g;roat landed 
pro|)neloi‘>, or ihm earo nero m)t taki n to inotUraU: 
tlieir edueaii\/ji to dml -stvle ol hio in whieh their cn- 
cuinslanoL's are likeU in pi.ice them. A voting man, 
aviu) is left a sm.dl patrimony, oiii^ht ruu .-nrely to bo 
accustomed to liabits of ev.irava{rjmft. and dihsipaiiori, 

■ but ought to he e.nly inured to ectuiomy, and be 
qualified for soijie business. Without this t^tliough 
aciddcypt may sonietiines eondnet .sueh young men to 
fortune or to emineiu’L^, ilieiv must bo always go at 
danger of ibeir proving yntrt for afiy salufible purpo'e 
in life, of tlicir.deserving no Ingher appt'llaliaii tluo{ 
that of Mif. Joseph, 

A. 
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irtscnii's r)<nni/to.$f ft clnro' nojnina famtr, 

Jilualrifjue giavts noLiliiule thirnof^ 

Ihvilu. 

, SENECA. 

In an excursion 1 made some months af;o to the coun- 

i\ of-, 1 paid a visit to Antonio, an old acquaint* 

a lice of my father’s, whom I had knots n from iny 
Hdancy. llo had been exceedingly attentis'^e to me 
when a boy ; and, as he sva.s something of a sports¬ 
man, my guardians ofieri permitted me to ftccom'* 
pany him to the field, whert?, as indeed on every 
occasion, he treated me with the case and freedom of 
a companion and aii equal. This behaviour, so dif¬ 
ferent from that to whicli boys are generally ac¬ 
customed, while it flattered my self-importance, 
gave me so much favour antj aflfeclion for Aftionio* 
that I never, saw him afterwards, without feeling 
those agreeable sensationsf which accompany tha 
recoJlection of that liappy period oTf life,, when 
catch the pleasures of.the moment, equally regardlesli 
of what is p*st or to corn©, 

I had not heard of Antonio for many montIts. 
When I arrived at the village where he Vived, I 
hastened to his house previous inquiry. 

The countenance of the servtnt made me suspect all 
was not well; tind, when I entered his apartment, 1 
found him in the last stage oT a dropsy. The sensa- 
tioiLs that crowded on my mind at the squalid and 
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death-like appearance the good old man, so dif¬ 
ferent from tbofie in which 1 was prepared to indulge, 
liad almost overcome me ; but the growing emotion 
was checked by the countenance with wdiich he be- 

i eld it. IJJo sooner was I seated, than, taking my 
and, * What a change,’ said he, with a look of 
.melancholy composure, ‘ i'^ here, since you last saw 
me!—1 was two years older than your father^i had 
Jie been alivfj, he would have been seventy-four 
next CUirisiina^?.’ 

The ])articulars of the conversation, though they 
have made a lasting impression on my mind, tvouid 
be uninteresting to many o1 my readers; but as the 
liieof Amonio will afford an important lesson to the 
younger part of them, I give the following short 
account of it, as the subject of this and the sub.«c- 
quent paper., 

The father of Antonio was one of the first men 
; of family in Scotland, who had been bred to the 
profession of a merdmnt; in which ho was so suc- 
.cessful, that about the beginning of this century 
he had act^uired the sum of tw'eiiiy thousand 
pounds, which was, at that time, reckoned no ' in¬ 
considerable fortune. He had two children w'ho 
survived him; Antonio, and a daughter, Leonora, 
^who was several years* younger than,her brother. 
As the father had ieceiEcd*a liberal education, l>e 
was aJttentive to •bestow the same benefit upon his 
son; but, being equally sensible of the advantages 
of industry, he wal^, at the same timey determined, 
that he should be educated to some profession or 
employment, though he vdid not restrain him in his 
choice. Antonio, on his Jjart, seconded his father’s 
Eiews. His genius inferior to none 6f his con- 
Jogporaries; allowii^ ' for some diltle excesses, 
i ply ch the liveliness pliancy of his disposition 
cogged him in^ he exce^ed them ail in the assi* 
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duity of his application : anc^ as his manners Wero 
at the same time mild an|( spirited, he was both be* 
loved and respected by his companions. 

Being arrived at an age which made it necessary' 
to regulate his studies by the profession Iic^ was to • 
follow, he made choice of that of physic, which, 
including the different branches of science usually 
connected with it, may be said to embrace the 
Vv’hole study of Nature: to these he Applied ra¬ 
ther as a jihilosopher than as one who intended to 
be a jiractitioncr in the art; he was, nevertheless, 
preparing to take his decree, when the death of ; 
iiis father left him, at the age of twenty, possessed 
,of a handsome fortune. 

Antonio continued his studies for some time with 
his usual assiduity; but, finding his income more 
than sufficient for his wants, he gave up all 
thoughts of engaging in practice. Ills house be¬ 
came the rendezvous of his former school-compa- , 
nions, many of them the son* of the first families 
in the kingdom, who were now entering into life* 
(T speak of a period above fifty years ago), and 
who found themselves flattered by those engaging 
manners in the man, which had attached them to 
the boy. , # • i 

In consequ^mce of these connexions, Antonio 
found himself enga^d id a line of life to which he 
had been little accustomed ; but, as* he had mixed ; 
the study of polite li\pratare with science, and wee 
master of the exercises of danding, fencing, and 
riding, he soon acquried that ease in his addreiss and.: 
conversation, which mark • the gentleman, while 
4hey hide the man of (padniog from a common ob** 
server. Hid good-nature aadtbenevolence, proceed¬ 
ing from an enlarged and mind, prevented 

him from viewing, with too*eevei$ an eye, the oc¬ 
casional excesses of some of his cMpanions; an 
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taste, and a so^nd understanding, prevented 
him from engaging in them |po dt^eply. 

Antonio's time was now mostly spent among the 
great. Ho made long and frequent visits at their 
seats in^the.country ; he joined them in e.\cursions 
from time to time to the dilferent courts on the 
continent; and, when he was not idft'oad he resided 
almost constantly in- London, or the n*"ighl)ourliuod ; 
so that he Became, in a great nicusuTc. a stranger in 
his own country. 

Among the companions of Antonio were two son^ 

of the Earl of W-, who tvere particularly 

attached to him. Their fatlier was not more en¬ 
vied by the ambitious for the distinguished rank ho 
held in the councils of his Sovereign, than by the 
wise and moderate for being father to two of the 
most promising young men of the age. 'J'hey had 
been acquainted with Antonio from their infancy. 
They had grown up at the same schools, and stu¬ 
died under the saine^masters. After an absence of 
•three years, they happened to meet at Venice, 
where Antonio had the good fortune to render 
them essential service, in extricating them from 
difiicuUies in which the impetuosity of the best 
conditioned young ^iiien will sometimes involve 
them, especially in a foreign country- They re¬ 
turned together to Britain. * 'J'helV father, who knew 
their former cofincxion with Antonio, and had heard 
of their recent obligation ^ him, expressed his 
sense of it in very flattering terms, «nd earnestly 
wished for an opportunity to reward it 

1 have seen few men who were proof against 
the attention of ministers.* TJiough it does not always 
gratify, it seldom fa^ to excite three t>f the most 
owerful passions, vanity, ambitieft), and avarice, 
^totiio, 1 am afraid, ^id not ibrm an exception to 
rule. Though naturally an economist, bis 
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nic)(lt‘ of life had consider^ly impaired his fortune. 
IJe knew this; but he kn§w not exactly to what 
extent. He receiVod gentle remon8tranc(?s on the 
subjeel from some of his relations in Scotland, who 
remembered his virtues. In the letters of his sister 
Leonora (w'lio stdl retained that affection arjd attach¬ 
ment to her brother which his attention to her, both 
before and after her father’s death, had impressed 
upon her mind), ho perceived an anxiety, for which 
he could not otht'rvvise account tlian froifi her appre¬ 
hensions about the situation of liis affairs. The pa¬ 
tronage of the Karl of W-presented itself 

as a remedy. I'o him, lher(‘fore, he determined to 
apply. The intimacy in which he lived with his 
sons, the friendly manner in which the Earl himself 
always behaved to him, made this appear an easy 
matter to Antonio ; but be was unaccustomed to ask 
favours even from the great. His spirit rose at the 
consciousness of their having become necessary ; and 
he sunk in his owm esteem in being reducini to uso 
the language of solicitation foi^something like a peca<-, 
niary favour. After several fruitless attempts, h(S 
could bring himself no further than to give a distant 
hint to his companions, the sons of the Earl, It was 
sufllcient to them; and, at the next interview with i 
their father, Antonio received |Jhe.most frieiidly^ssur-** 
ances of bein^soon provided for in some way suited ,< 
to his taste and disposition. • 

Elated with these hopes, he returAed, after a ten 
years’ absence, to visU his friends in Scotlandr and, 
to examine irfto ihe^situation of h^s affairs. 

£20.000 left by his father, (here was little more thanV ' 
000 remaining; and tins half of that sum be¬ 
longed to his sister Leoi^ira. The knowl^ge of this 
Viade 1.0 gfeat impression onehis mind, as ho was 
certain of beiiig'amply provided for: meanwhile, he 
thought it his duty to put his'siste]r!s fortune in safe’*. 
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ty; and, by his whole b^avioiir to her during a nine 
months' residence in Scotland, he conllrmed that love 
and affection which his mor^arly conduct had jusii\ 
merited. 

^ U 
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Antonio returned to London about the breaking out 
of the Spauisli war m 1739. The parties m the 
State ran high • the minister Avas attacked on all 
sides, in a language somewhat more decent than what 
is in use among the patriots ot the present day, 
though it was not, on that account, less poignant and 

severd? Antonio’s ^patron, the Earl ofW-, 

took part with the minister,^nd bpth h6 and his sons, 
wlio were by this lirnft in parliament, seemed so 
much occupied Vith ihc affairs of the public, that 
Antonio was uiiwjiling to d*ttj^'b them with any 
pitivale application for himself, until th^ ferment was 
' somewhat subsided. In ihe meantime, he continued 
his usual mode of life ^ ^iid, though he could not 
help observing, that many of the great^ men with 
' whom he hod been fftcustomed to converse on the 
most easy and familiar terms, began to treat him with 
^a^rbidding ceremony, more disgusting to a mind of 
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st^nsibility lliati downright insolence; still the con* 
scionshess of his shnation prevented him from re- 
noiiiicing a society in which the secret admonitione 
of his heart frequently told him he could not continue^ 
without forfeiting the strongest supjiort of virtue and 
honour, a proper rcxpGctfor himself. 

Sir Robert Walpole was at last obliged to resign, 
and along with him a few of his friends^ who were 
most obnoxious to the leaders of the successful party. 

The Earl of W- — was not of ihe number; he 

still preserved his place in the cabinet; and the new 
and the old ministers having adjusted llieir diiFerent . 
pretensions, a calm iranquitlity succeeded, as the less 
powerful and disappointed patriots, rendered suspi* 
cious by the defection of their principal leaders, 
could not at once connect themselves into a formid¬ 
able opposition. 

Antonio thought this a proper time to renew his 
application. That delicacy which made him formerly 
shrink at the idea of asking pecuniary favour was 
now no more ; his growing necessities, and tlie habits 
of submission they produced, had blunted the fine 
feelings of independence, and he could now, though 
unnoticed, dance attendance at the leCees of thC'^^eat, 
like one who had never felt, himself their equal. 
Fortunately there soon happened a vacancy in an^ 

oftice in the department of rtie Earl ofW- 

which was every way suited to Anfonio. He 
destly reminded the ®arl of his ^former profoiaes 5 ") 
and, having inade the drst application, his 
was instantly granted. At that moment LordC^*—^ 
who was supposed to be Prime Minister, arrived, t#" 
ask tlie office for the son,of a butcher ia Kent, who 
was relurnifig ollicer in a boroa|;h wb^<theie was# 
g contested electioft. The Earl^ o£ -—. told llit 

' minister, that he had just now proijpiod it to tliat 
gentleman, poioting to AntojiUO* Tbo suoifter 
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. bad frequently seen Atttonio, and was not unac- 
■ quainted with his character—congratulated him with 
much seeming cordiality; and, turning to the Earl of 
W--—, paid liim many compliments on liis be¬ 

stowing the otlice upon one of so distinguished merit: 
‘ That consideration/ added he, ‘ can compensate for 
the disappointment I feel in not having obtained it 
for the persQn T mentioned to your lordship.’ An¬ 
tonio was too well acquainted with the language of 
the court not to.understand the tendency of all this. 

The Earl of W-immediately observed, that, 

to oblige his lordship, hp had no doubt Antonio 
would readily give up the promise. This was in¬ 
stantly done; and these two noble persons vied with 
each other in their offers of service : he was given to 
understand, that the first opportunity should be taken 
to provide for him in a manner exceeding his wishes. 

Though Antonio was not, upon the whole,* very 
well pleased with this incident, he endeavoured to 
^comfort himself with reflecting, that he had now ac¬ 
quired a right of going directly to the minister,* which 
was so much the more agreeable, as he plainly per¬ 
ceived that the sons of the Earl of W-, thougit 

the 3 fc 8 till behaved to him with more ease and attention 
than many others •his former companions, would, 
like the rest, soon be estranged frpm hkn. At school, 
at college, on their tra\%ls, and even for some time 
after their return, their pursuits were the same. Whe¬ 
ther it was instruction or erKertainment, they were 
mutually assisting to each /Other, and tfley found An¬ 
tonio to be in every thing their equal, perhaps in 
some things their sup^lrjpr. The scene was now 
changed. In the midst of their family and relations, 
]:^asessed of the advAititious, though dazzling quaii- 
.ttes of rank and fottqne, the real merit of Antonio 
hardly perceived. They now found him to be in 
ue diings their Mmov. This alone would have. 
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in time, put an end to their inl^nucy, unles^j like many 
others; he would linr^e contented himself with acting 
the part of an, humble aUendarU. Having once oju^ned ' 
to their views the career of ambition, and the prospect 
^ of rising in the state, they estimated their frrendsiiips 
by the extent of their political influence, Vfriueand 
merit were now out of the question, or were at best but 
secondary considerations. Former services, compared 
to the objects in which they were now engaged, sunk 
to nothing; at the same time, a consciousness of duty 
Jed them to beliave civilly to a mjfn they had once 
esteemed, and who hod done nothing to forfeit tlieir 
good opinion. Perhaps, e^en if applied to in a for¬ 
tunate moment, w'hen impelled by a sudden emana¬ 
tion of half-(I?xiinguished virtue, they might have 
exerted themselves to serve him ; but ihoisc exertions 
would not have been of long continuance; they 
w^ould soon have been smothered by cold political 
prudence. 

After two years solicitatioa, during which his 
patrons sometimes cajoled him witli promises, and„ 
at others, hardly deigned to take notice of his re¬ 
quest, Antonio gave up all hopes of success. His 
fortune was now totally gone. His friends in Scot¬ 
land had frequently informed him of this; but he 
continued to ,solicit and to receive small sums of 
money from time t(f tiine,Jwhich he was in hopes of 
being soon able to repay. These Jiopes being ex¬ 
tinguished, he could qot ask for more. He had also 
contracted several debts to the different tradesmen he 
employed. He frankly told them his situation j but 
they remembered the liberidity of his conduct and 
behaviour in the days of his prosperity, and would 
not use the "barbarous right imprisonment to in¬ 
crease his calamities. , 

The accumulated distress Ho which Antonio was 
now exposed, was more than be GOnld bear. After 

V0]„ XXXV. I 
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corobating some time w^» the agitation of his mind, 
he wag seized with a slow fever, iattended with*a de- 
' lirium, which made it necessary to acquaint his friends. 
His sister Leonora hastened to his relief. At the end 
of some weeks, his health was so far re-established, 
that she Ventured to propose his undertaking a jour¬ 
ney to Scotland: to which he at last consented, but 
. not without reluctance. 

He learnod, by degrees, that the money he re¬ 
ceived for the last tw o years he resided in Loudon, 
had come from Leonora; that she had paid all his 
debts there, and with the small remains of her for¬ 
tune, had purchased an annuity of an hundred and 
fifty pounds for his and her own life. In a short 

time, they retired to a village in the county of——-, 

not far from my fatlier's residence, who had been an 
early acquaintance of Antonio’s. My father joined 
bis endeavours to those of Leonora to recover him 
from that depression of spirits into which his misfor¬ 
tunes, and the reflootiori on his past conduct, had 
/brown him. They at last succeeded, and saw him, 
with pleasure, regain those mild and engaging man¬ 
ners which they had formerly admired. But his spirit 
and vivacity couUl not be restored. He seemed to cn- 
gage^n the usual pastimes and occupations of a coun¬ 
try li£e rather W'ith patience than satisfaction, aud to 
sujffer society as a duty ^hith ho (>wed to a sister who 
had preserved him, and to those friends who show'cd 
so much solicitude for his happiness, rather than to 
it as a source of pleasure and entertainment to 
hhnself. [fever he was animated, it was in the com- 
; pny of a few young men who Looked up to him for 
^ iDstructicm. He entertained them, not with murmur- 
ings against the world^ or complaints of the injustice 
or depravity of maq^ind. His piciwres of society 
mre haltering and agnaeable, as giving the mostex- 
acopo .£ar the iMcsrciso of the active virtues. 
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‘ My young friends,’ he wa^vont to say, ‘ carry with 
you riito the world* a spirit of independence, and a 
proper respect for yourselves. 'These are the guar¬ 
dians of virtue. No man can trust to others for his 
support, or forfeit his own good opinion with impu¬ 
nity. Extravagant desires and ill-founded hopes 
pave the way for disappointment, and dispose us, to 
cover our own errors with the unjust accusation of 
others). Society i-. supported by a reciprocation of 
good oflin's ; and, though virtue and humanity will 
give, justice ranuot d^’inawd, a favour, without a re- 
conipeuce. Warm and generous friendships are some¬ 
times, nay, 1 hope, often idund in the world; but, in 
those ch.»nges and vicissitudes of life which open new 
views, and form new connexions, the old are apt to 
be weakened or lorgotten. Family and domestic 
Iriendtihips,' would he add with a sigh, ‘will generally 
be found the most lasting and sincere; but hero, my 
friends, you will think me prejudiced j you all know 
lU) obligations to Leonora.’ • 

A ntouio and Leonora are now no more; be died 
a few days after my last visit. His sister he had 
buried about a twelvemonth before ; and I have 
often heard him mention, with a kind of melancholy 
satisfaction, that, to her other .distresses, theA^ Had 
not been a^d^d the regret of being left behind him. 

U. • V* • 
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Sioil fiicryrna: rcriim, et menicm moi talia tanguvt. 

v;rg. 
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The ronsidoralion of death has been always made 
use of, by the nioralist artd the divine, as a powerful 
incentive to virtue and to piety. From the iincer- 
tainty of life, they have endeavoured to sink the esti¬ 
mation of its pleasures, a^d, if they could not strip 
the seduetioiHi of vice of their present enjoyment, at 
least to load them with the fear of llu'ir end. 

Voluptuaries, on the other hand, have, from a 
, similar reflection, endeavoured to enhance the value, 
•and perstmdo to the enjoyment, of temporal delights. 
They have advised us to pluck the roses which would 
otherwise soon tvilher of themselves, to seize the 
moments w hich -we could not lung command, and, 
i!iifc&*time was unav,oidably fleeting, to crown its flight 
withjojr. * . 

^ Of neither of tbes|? p&rsuasiJVes, whether of the 
moral or the licentious, the severe or the gay, have 
the effects been great. Life^ must necessarily con¬ 
sist of active scen&s, which exclude fcom its general 
tenor the leisure of nteditation, and the influence of 
' thought. The schemes of the busy will not be 
cheeked by the uncertaiflty of their event, nor the 
amusements of the di||sipatei! be either controlled or 
endeared by the shortness of their duration. Even 
thh' cell of the Anehdrite, and tlie cloister of the 
^onk, have their business and their pleasures; for 
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study lAay become busing, and abstraction plca-.^ 
sure,* when they eggage the* mind, and occupy tho f 
lime. A man may even enjoy ihe present, and for- 
get the future, at the very moment in which he is ' 
writing of the insignificancy of the former, and the 
importance of the latter. 

It were easy to show the wisdom and benignity of 
Providence, Providence ever w'ise and benign, in this 
particular of our constitution ; but it would be trite 
to repeat arguments too obvious not to have been 
often observed, and too just not to have been always 
allowed. 

But, though neither the^situation of the world, nor 
the formation of our minds, allow the thoughts of fu¬ 
turity or death a constant or prevailing effect upon 
our lives, they may surely sometimes, not unseason¬ 
ably, press upon our imagination ; even exclusive of 
their moral or religious use. There is a sympathetic 
enjoyment which often makes it not only better^ but' 
more delightful, to go to the hiiuse of mourning than to 
the house of feasting. • 

Perhaps I felt it so, when, but a few days since, I 
attended the funeral of a young lady, who was tom, 
in the bloom of youth and beauty„from the arms of 
a father who doated on her, of .a family by wh^iirshei 
was adored: I think I would not have exchanged 
iny feelings at the«time for all the mirth which gaiety 
could inspire, or all the pleasure which luxury could 
bestow. 

Maria wa^*in her twentieth year. To the beauij. 
of her form, and excellence of her natural disposi-* 
tion, a parent equally indjilgent and attedtive had 
done the fullest justice. fPo accotnpliali bet person, 
and to cuUivate her mihd, ev^ry endeavour had been 
used; and they had been atti^ded with that success 
''which they commonly meefrwth, wken not piewntcd 
by mistaken fondness or unumely vanity. Feui 

1 3 
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' young ladies have altracCed more admiration ; none 
iever (clt it less: with all the charmsi of beauty^ and 
|4he polish of education, the plainest were not less 
^ Rffecicrl, nor tlie most ignorant less assuming. She 
" died when every longue was eloquent ol her virtues, 
when every hope was ripening to reward them. 

, It is by such private and domestic distresses, that 
the softer cmotiorib of the ht-art are most strongly ex¬ 
cited. The ,fall of more important personages is com¬ 
monly distant from our observation; but even where 
it happens under oiir immediate notice, there is a 
mixture of otlitn- feelings by which our compassion is 
‘ weakened. The tnninenlly,,great, or extensively use¬ 
ful, leave behind them a train of interrupted views, 
and disappointed expectations, by which the distress 
is complicated beyond the simplicity of pity. But 
the death of one who, like Maria, was to.sheil the in- 
jrr Hueuce of her virtues over the age of a father and the 
, childhood of her sisters, presents to u.s a little view of 
family aflliction, which every eye can perceive, and 
every heart can feel. 6n scenes of public sorrow and 
r national regret, vve gaze as upon those gallery pictures 
which strike us with wonder and admiration; domes- 
tic calamity is like the miniature of a friend, which 
‘ wetJi^;ear in our bosoms, and keep for secret looks and 
solitary enjoyment. * * 

The last time 1 saw Mapa wag in the midst of a 
crowded assembly of fiie fashionable and the gay, 
where she fixed *all eyes by the gracefulness of her 
motions, and the nR^ive dignity^ of her mien ; yet so 
tempered was that superiority which They conferred 
with gentleness and modesty, that not a murmur was 
; heard, either from die *rivalship of beauty, or the 
envy of homelini|ss. Fioxn •that scene tly» transition 
vw^ so violent to the hearse and thejpall, the grave 
, sod, that 0&09 or twice my imagination 

rebel to my senses; I beheld the olgects 
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around me as the painting ofta dream, and thought of 
Maria as living stilL^ * 

I was soon, however, recalled^ to the sad reality., 
The figure of her father bending over the grave of 
his darling child; the silent suffering composure in 
which his countenance was fixed; the tears of his 


attendants, whose grief was light, and capable of 
tears; these gave me back the truth, and reminded 
me that I should see her no more. There was a 
flow of ‘sorrow with which 1 suffered myself to bo 
borne along, with a melancholy kind of indulgence ; 
but when her father dropped the cord with which he 
had helped to lay his Ma^ia in the earth, its sound on 
the coffin chilled my heart, and horror for a moment 
took place of pity ! 

It was but for a moment.—He looked eagerly into 
the grave; niade one involuntary motion to stop the 
assistants who were throwing the eartli into it; then, 
suddenly recollecting himself, clasped his hands to¬ 
gether, threw up his eyes to heaven; and then first I 
saw a few tears drop from them. 1 gave language to 
all this. It spoke a lesson of faith, and piety, an<{ 
resignation, I went away sorrowful, but my sorrow 
was neither ungentle nor unmanly; cast on this world 
a glance rather of pity than of enmity; on the njixir^^ 
look of humbleness and hope !* * 

Such, I am*persi^ded,»wiU commonly be the effect 
of scenes like that 1 have described, on minds neither* 
frigid nor unthinking; for of feelings like these, the 
gloom of the ascetic is*ds little susceptible as the levity 
of the giddy. * There needs a certain pliancy of mind, 
which society alone can give, though its vic^ often 
destroy, to render us capable of that gentle melancholy 
which mak^B sorrow pleasant, and affliction usefii^^ ^ 

It is not frox]^ a melancholy^of this sort, that tiSeai 
are prompted to the cold unfsnifful virtues of monkish 
solitude. These are often the effects rather of pa&ioit' 
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secluded than repressed, father of temptation avoided 
-tbari overcome. The cmcifix Jijid the rQfm'y, the 
\ detdlishtad and the hnnes, if custom has not made them 
' inditFerent, will rather chill desire than excite virtue ; 
but, amidst the warmth of social afteoiion, and of 
social sympathy, the heart will feel the weakness, and 
enjoy the duties, of humfud'y. 

Perhaps it will lie said, that such situations, and 
such reflections as the foregoing, will only aflect minds 
already too tender, and be disregarded by those who 
need the lessons'they imjjart. But this. I apprehend, 
is to allow too much to the force of habit, and the re- 
, sistance of prejudice. 1 *>wiU not pretend to assort, 
that rooted principle.s, and long-established conduct, 
are suddenly to be changed by the eflects of situation, 
or the elotfuencc of sentiment; but if it be granted 
that such change ever took place, who shall determine 
by what imperceptible motive, or accidental impression, 
it was first begun? And, even if the influence of such 
a call to thought can pnly smother, in its birth, one 
,allurement to evil, or confirm one wavering purpose 
to virtue, I shall not have unjustly commended that 
occasional indulgence of pensiveness and sorrow, 
which will thus, be rendered not only one of tlie re¬ 
finements, but one of the improvements, of life. 
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The Essay contained in this and the folio wing iiuin- 
bor, was some time ago*reccivcd from a gentleman of 
dibtiiiguibhcd name in the literary world. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

In the course of his various inquiries into human 
nature, your illustrious kinsman, the SprcT4TOR, did 
not overlook DLILAMiNo; on which he has given us 
many ingenious and useful observations. Having all 
my life been a great dreamer of dreams, 1 also have 
made some remarks upon that mysterious phaenome- 
non, which, [ flatter myself, may be,acceptable to the 
author of the Mirror, as T believe some of thcr., uritf*' 
new, and not pnworthy of notice. 

1 shall not take tip mfleh ^of your time with the 
opinions of the ancients in regard to the immediate 
cause of dreaming. Epicurus fancied, that an in¬ 
finite multitude of sutitle images? some flowing from 
bodies, some formed of their own accord, an^ others 
made up of different things variously combined, 
were continually moviiig and down in ihe;>air^ 
about I's; and that these imi^es, being of 
fineness, penetcate our bodici^; and, striking upon 
the mind, give rise to that mbdc of perception W'hick 
we call Imagination; and to which he refers the 
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origin both of our waking thoughts and of our dreams. 
‘Aristotle seems to think', that evety object of outward 
sense makes upon .the human soul, or upon some 
other part of our frame, a certain impression, which 
remains for some lime after the object that made it is 
gone, and which, being afterwards recognised by the 
jnind in sleep, gives rise to those visions that then 
present themselves. The.^e opihions, if one were to 
examine thorn, would be found either to amount to 
nothing that can be understood, or to ascribe to hu¬ 
man thought a sort of maleflal nature, which is per¬ 
fectly inconceivable. 

Neither shall I troublc*«you with enumerating five 
different species of dreams acknowledged by some of 
the ancients, and particularly described by Macro- 
bius. Dreams are, indeed, of different sorts and 
characters; but 1 see no reason why they may not 
be divided into five hundred classes, as well as 
into five. IVIy ow'n remarks I shall set down 
without mpfi»od, and in the order in. which they 
jOccur to me. 

Though some of our dreams are exceedingly wild 
and extravagant, others are more regular, and more 
like real life. 'yV'Uc'n the mind is at ease, and the 
"bmdy in health, w'c are apt to dream of our ordinary 
business. The passfons, too, whiej^ occupy the 
mind when awake, an^ the obj<*cts and causes of 
those passions, jkre apt to recur in sleep, though, for 
tlie most part, under some disguise; accompanied 
with painful circumstances wfien we ^re in trouble, 
and with more pleasing ideas w hen we are happy. To 
this the poets attend; a^d, in describing the dreams 
Uicir lieroes and heroines, are caretul to give them 

Resemblance to ihjir real fortune. Dido, w'hen 
^r^bfsakeii by /Eneas, i^reams that shess going a long 
alone, and seeking her Tyrians in a desert 
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" — ■■ " ' Inngain i^comitata \ <\\ tur 
lie\]ini, iyrm^ue dcstna. qua^xt.u Util 

Thus nulling, as it were, in oiu image, tin* two 
pa'-sious that engrossed hei through the day, love to 
tier people, and o sense ot hei ioilorn condition, 
Kloisa, bipaialed <or ever fiom lici Inend, dreams ol 
hting igain happ) in hib company, but, the next 
nioinent, bays she, 

.. —MethiDks y^L w’lDdeitiiK go 

Thiou^h droitv wastes, and Miep each other’s woe, 
Whcitinuiid somcmouldsniigtotscr pile cietps^ 

\ntJ lo«-brow’d iuck«- hiii^ nodding o\i the dieps. 
Sudden >01) mount, you bet kon iiom llu bkics. 

Clouds interpose, waves loar, and winds aiive. 

On these occasions, the poet will not describe u 
dieam t \ ictly like the real circumstance^ oi the 
dreamer, ho makes it only a soil of dark allegornutl 
similitude*, and this wc approve of, because we know 
that It is according to nature. For a reason to be* 
gnen m the si quel, it will appear to be mercifully 
oidoiod by Piovidonce, that our dreams should thus 
(lijfftt fioin our waking thought's: and, from what 
we know of the influence of -odr passions upon the 
general tenor our thinking, wo need not wonder 
that there should be, notwithbtanding, home anafugy 
between them It is this mixture *oi resemblance 
and diversity, that mabos some of our dreams dlegQ^ 
ncal. But, wlft^n that happens, an attentive obserrerv 
who IS liee iioni supeiatition, will find that they 
allude not to w hat is futurq, ®but to what 1 b prespDt 
or past, unle&s where weshave been anUeipating sdfljli^ 
future event*; in which case ou^dreaniB may poBBiUy 
lesemble oar ccfnjcctures. I$o^, if oOr ccuije<^lli(^ 
be right, aid if oui dreams resemUe it may 
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happen that there shall he a likeness between a cer¬ 
tain dream and a future occurrence; but in this there 
is nothing more supernatural, thstn that 1 should 
dream to-night of what I have been employed in to¬ 
day ; for this is nothing more than a particular train 
of thought impressed upon us in sleep, by a certain 
previous train of thought into which reason and 
experience had led us when awake. For example : 
When 1 see a man dissipating his fortune by de¬ 
bauchery, 1 may^ w'itli reason, apprehend that disease 
and poverty will soon overtake him. If this con- 
jectuto trouble me in the day-time, it may also recur 
in sleep, accompanied with some visionary circum¬ 
stances ; and 1 shall dream, perhaps, that 1 see liim 
in rags and misery. Suppose this really to happen 
soon after, hat opinion am 1 to entertain concerning 
my dream ? Surely I have no more reason to con- 
aider it as prophetical, than 1 have to look upon 
the conjecture which gave rise to it as the effect of 
inspiration. 

Some of our dreams bear little or no resemblance 
10 any thing that ever before occurred to our senses, 
or fancy. But this is not common, except in bad 
•bfiglth. dt holds true in general, that dreams are an 
imitation, though dften a very extravagant one, of 
reality. ^ • 

There are people who observe, that one particular 
dream frcquenfly returns upon them. Socrates, in 
the Phaedo of Pla^o, tells histiriend, that he had all 
his life been haunted with a vision df this kind, in 
which one seemed to say to him, that he ought to 
study music. If this, V^etition of dreams the 
of habit, which is net unlikely, we may from 

learn the cxpedidl^tcy of concealing *such as are 
jdh^reeable, and btoifhing them fA>m our thoughts 
si! sooa us we CMit Indeed; it is a vulgar observation; 
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that they \^ho never speak of dreams are not often 
troubled with them. * 

Intemperance of every kind, inVating or drinkinp;, 

111 sleep or watching, in rest or exercise, tends to 
make dreams disagreeable; and therefore, one end 
of dreaming may be, to recommend sobriety and 
moderation. For the time we may employ in sleep 
bears a great proportion to the whole ot human 
life; and, li there be any expedient for rendering 
that portion of our time agreeable, it. is surely worth 
while to put it in practice. Habits of Mrtue and 
soberness, the repression of turbulent desires and the 
indulgence of pious, social, and cheerful dispositions, 
are, foi the most part, effectual in giving that light¬ 
ness to the animal spirits, and that calm temperature 
to the blood, which piomoto thoughts pleasurable 
through the day, and sweet slumber and easy dreams 
by night. 

The ancients thought, that morning dreams come 
nearest the truth. In the morning, no doubt, tlie 
perspiration and digestion continued through the 
night will make the stomach, and the whole frame 
of the body, more composed and cool than when we 
go to sleep; and hence, perhaps, it' is not absurd • 
to say, that dreams may be mord regular then, and 
more like real Jife. But if we have passed the ear¬ 
lier hours of the morning without sleep, and fallen 
dozing about the time we usually rise, bur dreams are 
seldom agreeable, and eur slumber is rather stupify- 
ing than salutary; whence we may perhaps infer, 
that it is the intention of Nature that we should rise 
early, and at a stated hour. ^ * 

As agreeable thought accompany gbod health'^^^ 
as violent [Ihssioos, and even* frenzy, are jibe 
tendants of certain diseases;.as*dulness and coitfa- 
aion of thought may be occasioned by a loaded 
etomach; and as the swallowing o{ mch suohg 

VOL, XXXT. K 
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liquor produces a temporary madness;—as our 
thoughts, I say» when wc arc* awake, are sb much 
determined by oui^ bodily liabit, it is no wonder that 
they should be still more liable to such intiucnce 
when we are asleep. Accordingly, certain dreams 
do, for the most part, accompany certain positions 
and states of the body. When our breathing is iji 
any degree interrupted, by our head falling awry, 
by the bed-clothes pressing on our mouth or nos¬ 
trils, or by any internal disorder, we are apt to dream 
of going, with great uneasiness, through narrow 
passages, where we are in danger of suffocation. 
When the stale of the stomach and bowels occasions 
any convulsive motion in tlie jaws, a thing not un¬ 
common iu sleep, and which frequently produces a 
strong compression and grinding of the teeth, we 
are apt to dream that the teetli are loose, or falling 
out, or that our mouth is full of pins, or of some¬ 
thing very disagreeable. In cold weather too, when 
by any accident we throw aside the bed-clothes, we 
sometimes dream of going naked. Of all these facts 
1 have often had experience ; and, if the thing could, 
be accurately attended to, I make no doubt but 
of our dreams might be accounted for in the 
some manner; and therefore, when we have an un¬ 


common dream, we ought not to loek forward with 

apprehension, as if it were to be the forerunner of 

calamity; but* rather backward, to see whether we 

can discover its cause, and* whjther, from such a 

€ 

discovery, we may not learn sometbing that may be 
profitable to our health. 


In some coiistitutiofis, certain dreams do generally 

S o before, or accompany the* beginnings of certain 
When, fbc example, there is hny tendency 
Ibj^ever, we are apt jto dream ot •performing, with 
labour, some work, we know' not precisely 
ji^ whick.we never make any progress. Thit 
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imagin^jition wUl occur in sleftp, even while one has 
n0‘ means of observilng, when awake, any symptom 
that could lead one to suspect one's health to be in 
danger; and, wlieii it does occur, may it not give 
warning to make some change in the ordinary regi¬ 
men, to cat or drink less than usual, or have recourse 
to some of those other methods whereby acute disr 
teiiipers are prevented { In general, when one is 
haunted more than usual, with disagreeaf>le drenihs, 
it may, 1 tliiuk, be taken as a sign that something is 
wrong in the constitution; and therefore that tem¬ 
perance, fasting, or exercise,,may be requisite to avert 
the .impending evil. And these are remedies which 
one may have recourse to; and in regard to which 
one may venture to make a few experiments, i||, al¬ 
most any circinnstauces. Agreeable dreams I would 
take for the signs of health, and accordingly consider 
them as good, and not evil. 

If you approve of these remarks, you shall have 
more on the eame subjecl, in a few days, fiom 

Your’s, &c. 

Insomniosus. 
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TO Tllte AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

■ In my last 1 hinted that dreams may be useful as 
physical admonitions. tVhat if 1 should go a step 
farther, and say that they may be serviceable as 
me^s of OUT moral improvement ? 1 will not affirm, 
iiowever, as some have done, that by them we may 
make a more acc^urate discovery of our temper 
and ruling passions, than by observing what passes 
in our minds when awake: For, ill sleep, we are 
very incompetent judges of ourselves, and of every 
thing else ; and one will dream of committing crimes 
with little remorse, which, if awake, one could not 
think of without horror. But as many of our pas- 
^sions are inflamed or allayed by the temperature of 
tHe body, this, P think, may be said with truth, 
that, by attending to what passes in •sleep, we may 
sometimes discern w4iat passions are predominant, 
and, conscquehtly, receive some useful cautions for 
^ the regulation of them. A anmn dreams, for example, 
that he is in a violent anger, and that he strikes a 
hlow^which knocks a person down, and kills him. 
He awakes in horror* at the thought of what he 
has done, and of the punishment he thinks be 
hai} re^n to apprfhend; and while, after a mo¬ 
ment’s recollection,* bp rejoices to* find that it is 
a dream, ho will also be inclinable to form 
Usdlutions against violent anger, lest it should, 
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one time or other, hurry on to a real pcrpe- 
traiion of a like lyiture. If we ever derive thiB 

advantage from a dream, we cannot pronounce it 
useless. And, this, or a similar advantage, m^y ' 
sometimes be derived from dreaming. For why ^ 
may we not, in this way, reap improvement from a 
fiction of our o»vn fancy, as W'ell as from a novel,, or 
a fable of yltisop t 

One of the lincst moral tales T ever«r€ad, is an 
account of a <lream in the Tatler, w^hich, though 
it has every appearance of a real' dream, compre¬ 
hends a moral so sublime and so interesting, that I . 
question whether any man»who attends to it can ever 
forget it; and if he remembers, whedier he can ever 
cease to be the better for it. Addison is the author 
of the paper; and I shall give the story ft his 
own elegant words. 

‘ I was once,’ says the Tatler, ‘ in agonies of 
grief that are unutterable, and in so great a dis¬ 
traction of mind, that I thought myself even out 
of the possibility of receiving comfort, 'riie oc-* 
casion was as follows: When I was a youth, in 
a part of the army which was then quartered at 
Dover, I fell in love with an agreeable young 
woman of a good family in^ those parts, and had^ 
the satisfacti(^n of seeing my addresses kindly re* 
ceived, which odcasioifcd ,the perplexity 1 am, 
going to relate. Wc were, in a calm evening, di*' 
verting ourselves, oi^^the top of a cliff, witli^th^^ 
prospect of ihe sea; and tridfng away the time 
in such little fondnesses as are most ridiculous to 
people in business, and most agreeable to those 
in love. In the midst <Jf these our innocent en¬ 
dearments,* she snatched a Qgper of vOrses out of 
my hand, and ran away wuh them. 1 vm fol¬ 
lowing her ^ when on a sudden the ground, thoji^h 

US 
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ftt a considerable distance from the verge of the 
precipice, sunk under her, and throw her down 
from so prodigious .an height, upon such a range 
of rocks, as would have dashed her into ten thou¬ 
sand pieces, had her body been made of adamant. 
It is much easier for my reader to imagine my 
state of mind upon such an occasion, than for me 
to expresis it. 1 said to myself, It is not in the 
power of Heaven to relieve me—when 1 awaked, 
equally transported and astonished, to see myself 
drawn out of» an affliction, which, the very 
moment before, appeared to be altogether inex¬ 
tricable.* ^ 

What fable of JSsop, nay of Homer, or of Virgil, 
conveys so fine a moral? Yet most people have, 
if 1 4nistakc not, met with such deliverances by 
means of a dream. And such a deliverance will 


every good man meet with at last, when he js taken 
away from the evils of life, and awakes in the re¬ 
gions of everlasting light and peace; looking back 
^upon the world, and all its troubles, with a surprise 
and a satisfaction, similar in kind, though incompa¬ 
rably higher in degree, to that which we now I’eel, 


when Ave escape/rom a terrifying dream, and open 
^t)U^ eyes upon the sweet serenity of a summer 
^ morning. Let us not ‘despise instruction, how mean 
soever the vehicle ina^ be that brings it. Even 
if it be a drea^, let us learn to profit by it. For, 


f >ybjBther asleep or awake, we are equally the care 
of Providence ; and neither &*dream, nor a waking 
thought, can occur to us without the permission 
of him in whom wc l^ve and move, and have our 
being. t 


Some men dream more an^ others lessand some, 
perhaps, though these are few, nonq at all. This 
cannot be fully accouifted for, from the different 
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degrees of health which different men enjoy, nor 
from their different ways of liife; though these, and 
the like peculiarities, may no dpubt have some in¬ 
fluence. Persons who think much, and take little 
bodily exercise, will, perhaps, be found to be the 
greatest dreamers ; especially if their imagination be 
active, and their nervous system very sensible : w hich 
last is too common an infirmity among men of learn¬ 
ing. The sleep of the labouring man is^sweet and 
sound; and his dreams he rarely remembers: for 
the faculties of liis mind are not much employed, his 
nerves are strong, and tlic sphere of liis imagination 
is narrow. As Nature dq^3 nothing in vain, is it 
not probable that, to the constitutions of some people, 
dreaming may be more necessary, as a mental 
recreation, than to those of others f 'fo meditate 
continually on one set of objects, is detrimental to 
health, and even to reason; and, when one is op¬ 
pressed with low spirits, which often proceed from 
this very cause, the physician never fails to recom¬ 
mend amusements, company, travelling, sea-voyages, 
and other expedients, for leading the mind out of its 
old gloomy track, refreshing it with new ideas, and 
forcing it to exert itself with unusual energy, and in a 
new direction. 


Cio, soft enthusia'it* quit tfic c5y}res8 groves, 

Nor to the rivulet’s Uinely moanings tune 
Your sad complaint. Go, aeek the cheerful haunts 
Of men, and minale wftli the bufitfii}g crowd. 

Lay schemes for wealth, or power,' or fame, the wish 
Of nobler minds, and push them night and day. 

Or join the caravan in quest qf scenes 
New to the eye, and shiftinj every hour, 

Beyond the Alps, beyond the Appeuines, 

Or, more ad\ enturous, rush int^ the field 
Where war grows hot, and ragingbthrongh the sky 
The lofty trumpet swells the maddening, soul} 
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And rn thR hardy camp^ and rniUome marrb^ 

Forget all softer and less niuiily cares. 

. ARMSTRONG. 


Men, therefore, who think more than others, may 
have more need than other? have, of that amusement 
and V€^^iety which is produced by dreaming. Cer¬ 
tain it is, that dreams arc* f>ftcn a relief to those who 
are in perp'iexity, or who have long been ruminating 
upon disagreeable objects, or upon any one set of 
ideas which they cannot easily get rid of. Nor is it 
necessary in order to eftect this, that a dream should 
in itself be pleasing. Sdenes of difficulty, and even 
of danger, an;, a« we have seen, recommended to the 
patient oppressed with melancholy; and, if a dream 
shall only give a new impulse, even for a short time, 
to the minds of those pennons of whom I now speak, 
it may do them an important service, however dis¬ 
agreeable in itself. Seldom, indeed, are they happy 
in their dreams, whoso faculties are worn out with 
much thinking. 

Dreams depend, in part, on the state of the air. 
That which has power over the passions may reason¬ 
ably be presumed to have power over the thoughts 
of men. For the* tboughts that occur to a mind 
actuated by any passion, are ahvaj^s congenial to 
that passion, and tend td encoilrage it. Now, most 
peopre know by experience, how effectual, in pro¬ 
ducing joy and hope, are^pure skies and sunshine, 
and that a long *continuance of dark weather brings 
on solicitude and melancholy. This is particularly 
the case with those persons whose nervous system 
has been weakened ojr ^ sedentary life and much 
thinking, and lhey,u as t hinted formerly, are most 
subject to troubleson^e dreams. ‘If the external 
can affect the tnotit^ns of so heavy a substance as 
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itjercury, in the tube of tfie barometer, we need 
not wonder that it should ai!bc( those (iner liquids 
that circulate through the human body. And if 
our passions and tlioughts, when wc are awake, may 
be variously modified by the consistency, defect, or 
redundance of these liquids, and by the state of the 
tubes through which they circulate, need we wonder 
that the same thing should happen in sle<^, when our 
ideas, dis(‘ngaged irom the control of reason, may be 
supposed to be more obsequious to material impulse? 
Wlien the air is loaded with gross vapour, dreams , 
are generally disagreeable, to persons of a delicate 
constitution. 

If, then, our thoughts in sleep may receive form 
and colour from so many circumstances; from the 
general state of our health, from the present state of 
the stomach and fluids, from the temperature of 
the air, from the position of external objects in 
contact with our body, and from the tenor of our 
thoughts through the day’||’; shall we be surprised^ 
at the variety of our dreams? and when any un¬ 
common or disagreeable dream occurs, is it not 
more rational to refer it to one or other of these 
causes, than to terrify ourselves with a foolish con- * 
ceit, that it is supernatural, arid 'betokens calamity ? ^ 
How often, during the^ day,, do thoughts arise, ; 
which we cannot account forj as uncommon perhaps,, 
and incongruous, as those which compose our'^ 
dreams! Once, after*aiding thirty miles in a very 
high wind, T remember to have passed a night 
of dreams that were, beyond description, terrible; 
insomuch, that 1 at last fo^nd it ex|)edient to keep 
myself awake, that I niight no more be tormented 
with them. Had 1 been sflperstitious, I sltpuld 

* '' . * 

/ ♦ See Number 
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have thought that some disaster was impending. 
But it occurred to lae, that the tempestuous weather 
1 had encountered the preceding day might be the 
occasion of all those horrors; and I have since, in 
some mudical author, met with a remark to justify 
the conjecture. A very slight cause may check tliat 
insensible perspiration which is so necessary to 
health; and when this happens, we cannot expect 
that our dreams should be so easy as at other times. 
Let no one, then, be alarmed at an uncommon 
dream. It is probably nothing more than a symp¬ 
tom of a trilling bodily disorder ; and, if so, it lias 
nothing more to do with futurity, nor is one whit 
more supernatural, than a cut finger, or a pang of the 
tooth-ache. 

Concerning the opinion, which some have enter¬ 
tained, of our dreams being suggested by invisible 
beings, I shall only say, that 1 think it very im¬ 
probable. For first, I st*e no reason for believing 
that the Deity would cniploy ‘ millions of spiritual 
creatures’ in such an office as that of suggesting 
our ordinary dreams. Secondly, 1 cannot, conceive 
how those creatures should be aflreted, in suidi an 
operation, by the external air, or by the state of our 
healih, which are known to have great influence on 
our thoughts, both in sleep and tv hen we are awake. 
And, thirdly, from what we know of the rapidity of 
our fancy when awake, we need not suppose any 
foreign impulse necessary to produce the various 
appearances of dreaming; as the soul seems to 
possess in herself powers sufficient for that purpose. 
Madness, melancholy, t-and many other diseases, 
give an extravagance to fhe thoughts,, of waking 
men, equal, or evei\^ superior, to 'j^’^hat happens in 
eleep. If the agency bf unseen beings is not sup- 
p6sed to produce the first, why should we have 
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recourse to it in order to aocouiit for the last ^ But 
It 13 Liri^ed, tiiat, iir sleep, the soul is passive, and is 
haunted by visions, which she ^ould gladly get rid 
of if she could. And it may be uiged in answer, 
for It 15 no less true, tlmtpeisons afBicted with anxiety 
and melancholy, too often find, to their sad ex¬ 
perience, that thfir soul is almost equally passtye 
when th(‘y are awake ; for that they are, even then, 
hauntf'd with the most toimenting thoUghts, irom 
which all their powers of leason, ail the exertions of 
the.r will, and all the exhortations ol their friends, 
cannot eftectually relieve them. 

To conclude: Piovidertre certainly superintends 
the affairs of men ; and often, wo know not howT 
often, mteiposes for our pieservatioii. It would, 
ihtielore, be presumptuous to aflinn, that superna* 
tuial cautions, in regard to futurity, are never 
communicated in dreams. The de‘<ign of these re¬ 
marks, IS not to contradict any authentic experience, 
or historical fact, but only to show that dreams may 
proceed from a variety of causes that have nothing • 
sujiernatural in them ; and that, though we are not 
much acquainted with the nature of this wonderful 
mode of perception, wc know enough of jt to see 
that it lb not useless or superflupua, but may, on the 
contrary, answer some purposes of great importance 
to our welfare both fn souf and body. 

1 am, your’e, 

lNsoMirio8i;|i, 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR 

SIR, 

I KKMAiiK, that yoa tneddlc not with the high 
matters of politics. For this, you must answer to 
yourself, being that you are able to write printed 
papers. I am a member of eighty-five societies, 
all zealous fur the liberty of the press, in consistency 
with, and in conformity to, our establishment, and 
so 1 think that you are at liberty to write of those 
things only whereof you have understanding; and if 
to be that, by reason of your silence, you abuse, or, 
as one may say, vilipend the liberty of the press, 
judge you yourself; as for roe I say nothing. 

But, although ‘you give us no news yourself, 
perhaps you have something to say with the gentle- 
ro<?n 'who make the siewsj and if so, 1 hope that 
you will recotnroend it to them so to write, as that 
ftey may be understood o^ men who are not book- 
learped. 

They, being book-learned gentlemen, write in 
divers tongues, whereby we poor simple men are 
at a loss, and Europe'^mgy be overthrown by com- 

S acts and associations, or ever we can uhderstand the 
anger. « ^ ■* 

Not many days ago, 1 read in the news, that some 

"|(00d men put up an adYertiiement on a statue. 
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'With this superscript !pahia won, Rnii \htt 
tho siiperscri|mon rdjoicod uH honest hcMrts. 1 lUr 
(juiied of oui deacoa^ who TCCeivW the rudimetus of 
111 *? ediu'dtion at the grammar school of Lesnuhogoe^ 
w hdt wdfl the meaning of the words ? And he made 
answer, that the words were Latin, and that he thought 
they would be found in the Tiatin Dictioiury; the 
which having got, I, on searclnng, discovered that pro 
signified for the <take of, and that pa/m signified a 
mattN thotivc cmnlr^^ and that moH signified fooluk 
and nlly persotut. 

Wherefore, by joining togethei the words, 1 con¬ 
jectured, moreover, that die mierpretaiion of pro 
pairia mori vfBs foolibh or hdly ptisons /oi fhe safes of 
their native c&ieriry, or that thx y v hn aU foi their na- 
tive oowntryar^ fooluk and hilly pet 

Now, iSr, if so be that this is so, I moreover 
conjectnie> that the honest men who }mt up tho 
advertisement, and they who rejoiced thereat, 
were deceived through ignorance of the Latin 
tongue, and that to them there was no cause of 
Rejoicing, 

OOf that tor^gue I |hink no good; it is reported 
y(nongst us, that the mess is written in it, the winch 
^ renounce* and also abomnmte, I am, >*sir, 
your Honour’si to serve ygu at command, 

' ITkMOtBT SitOTtLSWORTn, 

1 * 

P.S. Weaving performed in all its branches’l^t 
reasonable rales; a1^, cloth•talceo in f^^ 
qaham bieachfield. 

My worthy Correspondent Mr. Stmtileworlli^' in 
the afler<>part letter, intmets me with his sen- 

VOL. XXitV. 
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concerning soirtc very moTnentous subjects; 
but I should not deserve the honour ot his fneiidship, 
xrei^ 1 to impait to'the public what has been commu- 
oicatod to me in confidence. 

Not knowing his direction, and not having been 
filvoured with a cypher from him, I can only say, that 
* n. p. had no more influence m the matter of the c.p. 
and the p. 6. than th—m—n of th—m—n; and o( 
this Mr. Shuttleworth may rebt assured.’ 

With icspect to the Latin words, which have been 
the innocent cause of so mueh uneasiness to him, they 
are taken from a Roman poet, but no Roman Catho¬ 
lic : in metre accommodated to tho, course of my 
fnend’s studies, they signify, 

That for our father’^ land to die, it i» a comely thins:. 

As, indeed, 1 meddle not with the high maUers oj 
politict, 1 shall only add, that it is to be hoped that 
there are very few who consult SliuttlewortVs Dic¬ 
tionary. 

Since 1 have been desired to advise the Authors of 
Newspapers to wnte intelligiMy, I must say some¬ 
thing on that subject, lest my silence should be con¬ 
strued into an ackhowlcdgment of any litUe credit 
with those gentlemen. Of ^their skill in the learned 
languages, I pr^nd n6t tt^ive any opinion. Thus 
much, however,* 1 may be ^owed to say without of¬ 
fence, that they are^the historians of the vulgar ; t, 
in dur country, the persons who pass bate the name 

the vulgar, are not imconcenM spectators of na- 
.tional eventb; and, * that^what relates to all, ought to 
be understood of idh’ „ 

. A man may write in the aaiiye language of his 
IjMdm, and yet he'uninteliigibl^ ' example, 
ooftUary i^roposiUoos M po^itiyely asserted. 
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when paragraphs encoanter* with paragrapIlSi andi 
* josth* m the darW >vhat must be the state of him , 
who sits down to spell the newspapers with the de¬ 
termined resolution of believing whatever he seei in 
print ? 

There is a pleasure in giving good advicei and 
therefore I must take this opportunity of going a little 
beyond my friend's commission. ** ^ 

A witty statesman, of the days of ^ur fatheiet i 
observed, * that John Bull was always in the garret, ’ 
or m the cellar.* John's own sister Margaret, al« 
it<^.gh not quite so delicate m her seiibatioos, has ^ 
much ot the family disposition. If the wind sets in " 
to the east, then we are a betrayed, and abandoned, 
and lost people; but on the wind coming round to 
the wevt, what nation so glorious and welUgoverned 
as our’s I Oar perfidious enemies bhall know what it 
IS to rouse the Lion, to annoy the TliidU, or to put 
the Harp out of tune. 

Such being the disposition of readers apt to bo 
depressed or elevated on every occasion, or on no 
occasion, the writers of newspapers ought to be 
cautious as well in slackening as in over-bracing the 
nerves of their customers *, and the only method! can 
recommend for attaining this happy medium is, * that 
they report nothing but what they believe to be true;’ 
or, if mat be to require fbo much of fiedh and blood, 
that they report nothing Vrhioh they believe to bh 
fictitious.’ « 

^ The Britannia, Capiain George Manly comm^iidar, 
is totally lost on the coast of Barbary; every a^^on 
^'oard perished.’ ^ • i 

On board the Britaqpi# there wak die only son e|f 
a widow, whose single fund qf subsistence dbn^hded 
on that ptuapee of ms w'ag^ wl^h her dutif^ <^Id 
allotted to her. In the same ship there was a sober 
and fndttstrious yt^fig man, who had quitted Ins 
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wifp a few months alloy marria^i, tliar ho nupht pro- 
vitii lor a )oiin(^ creature whom he hoped lo’see in 
ita inotlior’b hi" 1 ‘ <'t*hiA reiurn. 

It is coiitu.oiuly rtj'orted, that m\ or f-evpn 
men of the crew ot the Britannia ^oi saleiy to shore, 
and thdt liny 'll ere made slaves, unless, as is to be 
feateii, they vieru rniiidered by the natives/ Hete 
there is a ot nuscidble and dubious hope dart¬ 

ing on ihe Munds ot iIiom vi ho had relations on board 
the Britannia. 

* The ijiunnuia ib safely arrived it Port Mahon , 
so that die i(>]Hnt of her having hern lost is without 
fouiulatioi'.' ~ The inference is most logual. 

In the very nc't paragraph it is said, ‘ We hove 
the pieu*-iire oi iatounnig the public, that a capital 
hguri'-daijcei \vili soon make his appearuoce on the 
stage ’ * 

Aie iio^ Huh tilings to be found in the nows- 
pupeis of eveiy w'eek^ and is it not a cruel sporting 
w'ltl; the seu<«i bill ties of human naturej^thus to wring 
die srniU of parents and wives, of tho aged and the 
heljiioss, and that merely to till up the columns of u 
uew -^priper ( 

it is of high national importance tliat the very 
earlu'.t notice should be triveu of the next appearance 
of a ligure-dancer; but. surely, there no necessity 
of sajiiig any thing of ^tbe *^ritaiTnia, m whoso wel¬ 
fare the fate of ao many little families were involved, 
intil it should have been certainly known whether 
die was wreckadf or had safel]^ arnvedjn port. 

Of lyteyeiiiirs thera has a praetichcrept in, of making 
.h§'newspapers xtot onl)i the vehicle of public intelli¬ 
gence, but also df the miafartunes, real or imaginary, of 
private families. For, eiramptle, * We hew that Mrs. 
jUdabout was Jately detected in am illicit oommereo 
Ife hrr hiisb/ind’s posfijion, and that 4 piiopess of 
l^rcc will be brought ^ 
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Invention immediately busies itself hi ace^nting 
for this incident. After the first ceremonies of sur¬ 
prise and deep regret, the edacittion of the lady is 
scrutinized; it was too strict, or it was too loose: tha 
cliancter of the husband is laid before the inouest of 
gossips; he was morose and sullen, or he haa set an 
example of extravagance and libertinism, which Mr 
Mrs. Gadabout tnconsiderately followed. Then MmC 
one, more expert in tracingdlTeCts to thecaus?, recollects 
haying heard, that something of a like nature befel the 
family many years ago; and that the grand-aunt of 
Mrs. Gadabout's father, if common fame he not, stept 
aside with the l>uke of Buckingham, when he attended 
Charles II. into Scotland 

In this state of uncertainty things T'^main for 
weak or two, when fresh inteUi^cMK% is communicated 
to the public. ‘ The report of Mrs. Gadabout’s at- 
fair is prematnre.-^The former article was copied 
fiom another paper. We hope that all conc(»Tn(*d 
xviil accept of this apology.’ Doal;||letib a most satis¬ 
fying apology to all eoacemedl 

The writers of newspapers dre the historians oi 
the day, but 1 soo no cause why they should be the 
historians of the lie of the day. 


X» 7«. SATURDAY, JANUARY W, I?8a 


RcFiSBttBm a>d daioey of .Mind ho Mt mm 
observable in eur keHous oeeopetions, thaa in tfas 
style of out those who possess them, 
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most vacant hours t/ill generally be informed by 
taste, or enlivened by irnagmartion ; but wiih men 
destitote of that sentiment which they inspire, pleasure 
j will commonly degenerate into gre^sness, conviviality 
into intemperance, and mirth into liot. 

. ,, Mr. Mel fort is one of my friend Mr. Umphra- 
early acquaintance, who contiimes to re.‘«icUi 
i:jn this city, and of whom he still retains some re* 
eemblance? 

That gentleman, in his youth, had applied to the 
; study of the Uw, and was admitted to the bar; but 
haying soon alter succeeded to a tolerable fortune, 
he derives no other benefit from hi.s profession 
than an apology for residing part of the year in 
town, and such a general acquaintance there, as 
enables him to spend his time in that society which 
is suited to his clisj»osiiion. He is often, indeed, to 
he seen in court; but he combs there only as he 
does to the coffee-house, to inquire after the news 
of the day, or Xo form a party for some of those 
dinners which lie usually gives. In my friend’s 
last visit to town; he met with this gentleman, ani 
came under an engagement to dine wiA him. I 
was asked to* be ol lie party, ami attended him 


accordingly. • ' f.. 

The company was a large one. i Besides Mrs. 
’ Meffort and her two daughters, fhere wr je three other 
young ladies who appeared to be,intimate in the fa- 
,injly. The male part of the, was; a^ill more 

nndierona. ’It consisted,« belide bar lan^ord, Mr. 
' Umph/aville, and royselfy law yets, a pbysi- 

;cian, a jolly-looking in uniform ot a sea- 

;officer, and^a^gfentlemaih'QdvanW in life, who had 
^ apinewhat oft the aiFj’and manfer of a fdreigner, and 
V 1 fl^herwarda l^arhed](i)j|d.flefttiiis country at an early 


Mel- 
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imt, >»epme<l not Ipss plea^d with thp cotkV«rRatioa , 
tlnn 'VMththt maiiwi'' ot that iad), ^lio is indeed 
pei(ettl\ vitll-bred and acddmplished, and the, 
-■tran^jf*!, whose "^1 Melville, appeared iqually 
to It 11 h the sj^tt which distingunihed the discourse 
ot Mr llnijihraville I had early observed him to 
inaik niv old hiend, as a member ot Ihe coinpaiiy not 
the ka^t worthy of lus attention 

The dinner was succieded b> a rouiTd of toasts, 
during whuh the ladies received waice any other 
mark ot attention Iroiii the company, Mr Umphraville, 
Mr. Melville, and myselt, e\a*pted, than that ot Mr* 
Meiloit’s Galling lor theit toasts, which he always 
distinguished, by ckMiing us to liU a bum pi r 

lininediateiy alter this ceremony was ended, they 
withdrew , a eircuirstance whii h i ined nowise dis* 
agieeable lo the tompany they kit, the gic test part 
oi whom had hitherto sat mute, and plaiiily lelt tlie 
preM^nce of the ladies a restraint on Mic ticedoin and 
JO Hit) ot < onvctsalion. 

'J'h(»y iiad no soonc i retired, than Mr. MelforK 
raising himsc^ll iti his chair, announced a bunipei to 
the ladies w ho had left u& an order which was icadily 
comp with, and seemed to spread an air <»f satis- 

iiiction around the table *»ea“captain said, he 

was ^ h \ the irigates had sheercd ofi, 'and, now,’ 
aaacd I c ‘ li yoif pka^ Aijr. Melloit, as th» bignttl 
is 4 VLii, we may dear the decks and foiiu the line of 
balilc’ 

'rhe Capt«n’s joke was ap^auded with> loud 
largh, duung whtefc honest UmphravillhJ'*who'i(j 
face IS no hvpodito, cast nx> my suh oi the table^ a 
look ol di‘'plfca«am and goifteropt, wfilch I was at ‘ho 
lobb to interpret Meautnno*the servants rempvc<| 
one half ot thu tabte^ that anight sit socially, as 
Mr. M liort termed it, TOtwd the oiln r, which was 
immediately funilsh^ ivith set oi fresh glasses, 
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And cleared of every intumbriiiice that might retaid 
the circulation of the bottle. * 

Our friends, who had been silent during the pre¬ 
sence of the ladies, now began to their rmreiige, 
and enlarge their share of the conversation in propor¬ 
tion to the number of bumpers they swallowed; they 
tied with each other in the number of their stories and 
their jokes ^ all of which seemed to be equally reli&h- 
od; and not the less so, that ihcy now became some¬ 
what loose and licentious. 

Mr. Melville had at first endeavoured, though in 
a very easy and polite manner, to give somewhat of 
a more refined turn to the‘conversation; but his en¬ 
deavours, though ‘supported by a good deal of wit 
and vivacity, could not long withstand the gcntral 
disposition of the cotnpany. He now fouud hmi'jelf 
as little able to leiish tiicir merriment as Mr. tliuplira- 
vilie, ne\t whom he was seated; and they liad begun 
to enter into conversation of a very different kind, 
when Umphraville received a slap on the shoulder 
from one of the company, who at the bamc time re- 
tnindod him that he wa« hinted. 

My friend was at first startled with a familiarity 
to w Inch he was dittle accustomed; having recovered 
his composure, howevor, he thanked the gentleman, 
though with an air rather /ormal and» reserved, for 
hJs attentioUf and drank«off his bumper. But having. 
It seems, lefk a lihle more than was proper in the bot¬ 
tom of his he, was saluted with a call of * No 

heeltaps P num aDother conmr of the tab|a Tins 
enigmatical advice being expiaumd to him, he com¬ 
plied with it alsPf howem, with bis natural 

firmness of tone aid maniteti * That if waa bis rule 
to A and drink hii glm» wtei and bow be pleased; 
iHid fiiat, as he had abes^y gotm greater tenths than 
usual, Mr. Melfort mtwi excuse bi|^ if If did not now 
dtptrt from iC 
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] sdw that Mi IImphrdv ill^ wa& now heartily tired 
tin- company, ayd was not sOrry when, a httle 
afiirthis incident, both lie and *Mi. Melville with- 
d>'( w ILiviiig leinained long enough to witness some 
] 0 ( ulai remarks to which this gave occasion. 1 fol¬ 
lowed then' 10 the drawing-room, wheie 1 found they 
wLie much more agieeubly employed in dnnkmg 
tolTet' with Mr*-. Meliort, while one oi her daughters 
obliged oiy old fiiend by playing some«Hcots airs 
upon the harpMchord. which the othci accompanied 
A\ith a voice equally sweet and expressive 

The conversation w hicii succeeded, w .is supported 
ui an easy agreeable mauuer, by Mr Melville and 
the ladies, with that mixture of serious lenurk which 
made it not unpleasing to Mr Umphiaville, nor did 
he r in ihcir opinion by the pait he otcasionally 
took in Ik The silent appiobation oi his counte¬ 
nance, dunng the performance oi the \Oung ladies, 
and the observations which it gave him m opportu¬ 
nity of making on the chaiacter oi our native music, 
had already made the old gentleman a favounte, noi 
were the rest of the company displeased witli the turn 
oi his sentimeniB, when he complained, that the diaw- 
uig-rooms, where, in his younger days, the ladies and 
gentlemen were accustom^ to the company oi each 
other, were n^w almost totally desett^; and that, 
lar as be could ohserve/»nmulst the boasted reiine- 
inent of modem rnkniiers, the gentletn^n paid less aN 
tention to the ladpis, both m public places and m 
pn i»e society, ^an dftj’ had done fifty years agd,^ 
Alter bom^ time pasera in this manner, tiie noise« 
of laughter and of VOciferiitiois on the stairs announo 
ed the approach of |4r. Melibrt and his company. 
'File pbysioiam and ohe# of the Inwyers, were inde^ 
the ^nly member of li^who haa cdio^ to attend him 
to the ' rawing-room; both 6f whom were prodigi¬ 
ously fia^tored ^ and j’pt, IP my astonishment they 
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oOAirirpd to put a dea-'iit face upon it, and foil into 
fewer improprieties than could* have be»ii e\|)ected. 
A drawing-room,^however, was not their ilenient; 
and, after swallowing a little coifets they withdrew, 
leaving honest Mcifort fast asleep in a corner ui the 
settee. 

Mr, Umphraville and 1 took our leave. We wcie 
scarce out ot the house w'e a he exclaimed, 

I 

* 0 JUS ^ t UQach ego te a^tet m 

And, af or i little pause, ‘ CJood God I’ said he, 

* Charles^ < m such stones 1 c* common at poor Mel- 
fort’s ^ To what a oenu must he have lost all 
r<‘9pect (or himself and all taste lur true happiness, 
who, tor such socitty as we have this day witiieswsl, 
can fongo tin* agniablo conversation of hi^^ own 
fanuly oi who can allow the elegance of their amuse¬ 
ments to hi (Jistuibed by the intrusion of his loose 
and riotous cuiiipaniona V 

I leproseiited to uiy friend that he saw the matter 
in too strong a light. I observed that the excess on 
this occasion had probably been greater than usual; 
Mr Mcllort w^ nowise singular in the manner of 
entertaining his fneuds, that, in this country, the 
general opinion jusutfed the observation of the poet, 

* Fecundi calues quem Tton^ecert^diserium ;* that wme 
was supposed necessary to remove the natural reserve 
of our manner, and give a piopei degree of ease and 
mint to oUr conversation. Ae to the appearance of 

« Melfort and his friends in the drawing-room, I ob- 
seiNcd, that a little habit made the occasional intru¬ 
sion of a drunken eompanv be considered as a sort of 
interlude, which ladi^ could bear without aneasinebs; 
and, at any rate, as it was an equaUcbance that their 
future husbands would*give such dinner^i, and receive 
such guests, as their fetbef did, It might not be im- 
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pro[)er to accustom them, in^thuir mlier to » 
specic-s of convcrsatten and behaviour ^\hich they' 
must afterwards be obliged to endure, " 

‘Ay,’ says he, ^Charles, this is your way; tht 
follies of mankind "are familiar to you, and you are 
alwa}s ready to find an apology for them; but I, 
who, for many years, have only heard of them, can¬ 
not be suppoB^ to bear their defects wit|i as much 
patience. 1 am sick of this town of year’s; and, 
though' 1 could have as much pleasure as any man 
in witnessing such elegant manners, and partaking in 
such agreeame conversaiioa, as we saw and enjoyed 
during a part of this evet i ig, if I must purchase it 
by sharing in the intemperance, the noise, and the 
'folly whira succeeded it, should you wonder if I long 
to return to ihy books and my solitude 
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Amidst the ^riety of objects nKfitad tMb {^iloso|^vi 
have frequently bhen emp)oy|»dAfii out and 

distinguishing those wMch am tile fmm of nleasuiu, ^ 
and thm vvMch m of ftilAi they haye' 
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enddavoUrcd also to investIt^ale the ranges and the 
qualities in the difFereiit ohjecb liy which tht'ii eiTeets 
are produced. 1 suspect tliat, in >nany ca-.i's, A\e 
must be obliged to have recourse to the original con- 
etitution of our frame, and that the most penetrating 
phiiosonhica) inquiries can ofum go no farther th i to 
Bay, T4ms Nature has mane ni. 

But whatever may be tlie original sources of our 
pleasure and pain it is certain that there are various 
circa instances which may be pointed out, as adding 
to, or diminishing, both the one and the other; cir- 
cuiiife^tances by which the^ warmth of expectation may 
be heightened or allayi^d, and the pangs of disap* 
pointrneiit increased or mitigated. 

It IS a common observation, the justice of which, 
I believe, will not be disputed, that every passion m- 
creas(>^ according to the difficulty there is in its gra¬ 
tification. VVheu once a desire for a certain object 
is raised, every opposition which occurb to the attain¬ 
ment of It, provided it be not such as cuts off all hopes 
of succeeding, and every perplexity and embarrass¬ 
ment thrown in the way, when the mind is engaged 
in the pursuit, tnfiames the desire; the object becomes 
heightened and exaggerated in our ideas, the mind 
grows more attached to it, and the expectation of 
enjoyment fiom the possegeion i§ increased. 

To account for appearance in our nature, it 
may be observed, that nothing is so apt to make an 
object figure in imaginditon, as to have our at¬ 
tention long and earnestly fixed upofi it» This makes 
it appear in stronger qpd mord lively colours. If it 
be an object of desire, appears more and more cal¬ 
culated to give pleasure if an ola^ect^ of aversion, 
it appears more and'more calculated to produce pain. 
|pvery time We vievi itf there is anL*addition made to 
fee impression we have received. The sensations it 
Snas alrndv mven us afiU continue, and the passion it 
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has fftcilfd rercives addtlioull lorce* U the object 
bi‘ pleasant the min'd dwells upon its good, it dis- 
ai^iuMhle, npoi) its bad (jualities. it broods oil’s* 
Ihtin, it tUTijilifu*-', It axaggerates them. 

Nom, jio circninstancc w uo much calculated to 
fi\ die aitontioii upon any particular object, as thoae 
cldhcultus which anse ui oii^ pursuit ot it. The 
iiiuxl, unwilling to be o^etcome, (*auno|^ tliink df 
snbnutting to a defeat, or of giving up tho^o e\pc*c* 
tations ot njoyment which ir has foinicd. Every 
little opposition, there foie, ilni h met with, every 
obstrurtion thrown in the way, calls lorth i freuh 
consideration of tlie object* We taW i \uw of it 
in Its every form, to try if we can get the bt tter of 
those difhculties, and remove those obstructions. 
The object itself, meanwhile, gam*’ complete po ses¬ 
sion of the soul It swells and heightens in our 
imagination, and is no loiigoi seen as it i hy other 
men, nor as it would be by the same pci son, were 
othei objects allowed to have place in his muid, or 
to divide his attention 

From this circumstance in our nature, that fixing 
our attention upon any one object, or set of objects, 
IS apt to increase oi heighten them fn our i magi na¬ 
tion, a variety of remarks might be made, tending to 
illustrate the bfstory.of thp human heart It is ow¬ 
ing to this circumstance, that a feneral lover seldom 
forms an attachment to any particular object It is 
from the ‘^ame cause, ^^itleman, who fol¬ 

lows no particulSr prolrasion, seldo n euggerates the 
advantages of any one. It 4he merchant, who 
limits hib views sol^ to commerce, Uiat sees in too 
strong a Ligl^t the <:i^ t«iti^eB oi trade; it is the maa 
of learnuig, who i^ Mhut up iftthm the waits of a 
college, that exaggerates tho athraabl^ges of litera¬ 
ture , It Tb the schoiar, who confiifn^ mniself to oite, 
branch of bcienccp that is the sipQinpMGi pedant The 

von. XXXV, ^ M 
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lUoral philosopher woo^erb how any nian can he oc¬ 
cupied by the diy, unpleasant* stud) oi tiie luathe* 
matics, while the curious fabric of the huniau iiund 
remains unexplored. The mathematician is equally 
surprised that any man should compare the certainty 
matlicmaucal evidence to the \ague inquiries cd 
the moral philosopher. The geometrician, who by 
the inticaiy of his friend was prevailed with to 
read tho Cid of (Corneille, wondered that any body 
should admire a thing in which nothing was proved. 
And the learned BudasuH, when he was wilting bit 
treatise conctMuing the Homan os, being interrupted 
by his mdiJ'servaut, who told him the house was on 
fire, bade her go tell Ins wife, for tliat he did not 
mind laiinly-nutters. ‘ What a pity is it/ says a 
learned loreign Professor, in writing to his Corre- 
sponui lit in this countiy, ‘ what a pity is it, that 
th diu'.iiimi'. Dr. Franklin, the discoverer of elec¬ 
tricity, and the author of so many inventions in the 
sciences, should descend from the sublime heights 
ot philosophy, to employ bis time and study in di¬ 
recting the trifling and unimportant contentions of 
nations T 

It would far exceed the bounds of this paper to 
exhaust this siibjett/ or to tahe notice of the diife- 
rent remarks which may^,^ i^awii*from it, either 
with regard to hunpin sentiments and conduct, or m 
relation to the*fiiie 1 shall therefore confine 

myself to <Mte otbar obsereLtion, on a point which 
has been treated of by Mr. Ad^it, fn the 4Gth 
Number of the Spectator, where he justifies, against 
the ruling opinion at tbjd time, the praefiee of those 
writers of tragedy* Who dssneeard what are called 
the rules of ftoedM To his defence of that 

Jptsfilics, 1 ti hift k wi may add one lUrgument, which 
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memi to have escaped him, dl'awil from the effiiet of 
the opposition abovh-mentioned,^ to heightea our 
passion foi a particular object 

There is implanted in the miod of every man a 
desire that virtue should be ibllowed by* leward, and 
vice by panishmcnt. But thic deittre, Iik4 every 
other, gathers new strength by Opposition, and rises 
upon resistance. When, therefore, a virtuous man, 
amici')! all his virtue, is represented as unhappy, that 
anxiety which we feel for his happiness becomes so 
much the greater, the more undeserved calamttiea 
he meets with, the higher is that principle raised* 
by whuh we desire that he should attain an adeeptato 
reward; the more he is environed and perplexed 
with difficulties, the more earnestly do we wish that 
he may be delivered from them all; aad, even when 
he is cut off by premature deatli, we follow his me- 
mory with the greater admiration; and our respect 
and reverence for his conduct are increased so mucli 
the more, as all our prayers tor his happinebs in this 
life are disappointed. 

On the other hand, with regard to the vicious, 
nothing excites so strongly our indignation against 
vice, or our desire that it should be punished, as our 
beholding the vicious successful* ifhd, tn the midst of 
his crimes, eiijoymg pro^penty. Ware wa always 
to see the vMous inab meetiog*mch a^proper punish¬ 
ment for wretch and* unhappy, our 

eagerness lt>f Ids punutaeikt w<mld sabwd^ wd 
hatred against hlBi would be eonvwied into pity; his 
guilt would he ait4 W misfortunes only 

would affect us. Before trtal ol an atitacious 
cnminal, the tmanimous to&i of ihe JPublic is, that 
he should lie led out to pum^fbieet Oppose him 
condemned, hodr alhWid isHhit voioil? nisfate is 
now universally pitted and deplotOd | and, did not 
the safety of thoui»ands dOpMd OH his suffering, 
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hard]}, in any case, sliould see tlio laws t)f justice 
finally pul in t xec ution. 

There can be no good reason, thorelore, for ob¬ 
serving the rulee of what h called potlnal ')V'^hce. 
The effect whicli a departure from these rules jiro- 
t dncei, aflords the highest pofc&iblc testimony in la- 
voai of virtue. It shov^* that, where virtue metN 
With calaAnities and di‘-appoiiitiiientij, this, instead of 
lessening it in our estimation, only aiiaches us so 
nfuch the more waimly to lU interests and that, 
where vice is succesbiul, instead ot tic ifing a leeling 
in Its favour, this only mcreubes oui indignation 
against it. Were virtue always fortunate, were \K>e 
always unprosporous, that pnnciplc would be en¬ 
feebled, by which we desire the reward of the out, 
and tho punibhineiit of the other. 

P 
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TO THE AUTIIORL OP THE* MIRROR. 

SIB, 

IPhb ptttiaea of deacriptions of the 

happiniMs ariiBQg from it, 1 to have met 

with in almoiit erary^booh and poan sime first 1 
CO road. ! was novar much addicted to reading: 
aud, in this instance, t thini^ 1 have little reason to 
put confidcBce in aflthiirB* How it may be in their 
expellence, 1 knoit »ot| butm tnine, this, •^aine 
l^’irtue of frieitMip has tended very little to tny hap- 
^mess; on the contmiy, Sir^ when 1 tell you my 
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situation, you will find that 1 am almost ruined by ' 
my friends. • 

From my earliest days I was reckoned one of the 
best-natured fellows in the world; and, at school, 
though I must confL'^.s 1 did not acquire So much 
learning as many of my companions; yet, even there, 

1 was remarkable for the acquisition of/mniis. Even 
there, too, 1 acquiied them at some expense; 1 was 
flogged, I dare &ay, an hundred times, for the faults 
uf others, but was too generous ever to peatek; my 
companions were generous fellows too; but it always 
happened, 1 don't know how, that my generosity Was 
on the losing bide of the adventure. 

r had not been above three years at college, whoa 
the death of an uncle put me m possession of a very 
considerable estatp. As I was not violently inclined 
towards literature, 1 soon took the opportunity, 
which this presented me, of leaving the univers^y, 
and entering upon the world. 1 put myself undoc 
the tuition of one of my companioiis, who generally 
spent the oacertunts, and indeed of the tenn$* 
too, in London; and took up my residence in that 
city. There I needed not that propensity which I 
have told yon I always possessed, to acquire a muU 
titude of frkttda; I found myi^elf surrounded by 
them in eter/ tavern and coffee-house about town. 
But 1 'in Experienced, that dioi»h the commodity 
was pitetdy, the price was Itigh. Besides a consider* 
able tnortg^ on my aeteta^ Of wi|ich one of thy ti|St 
friends costmwt to posaoRS iumsal^ t Whs obkjM to 
expose my frit in e cottpin of 4mh^ and 
near lost it by disease, in mat coitriS of fljalidAip 
which I underwent in the itwtroptdia ibk was 
more a social to odKfhi thah^ grandfrcaticm 

to mysdf. NafpraUy of n sdUer disposition, 
1 found more frequenti^ dii^^ diad jjdteaaure amidst 
those foSM of ishl#! was engaged. 
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t often obliged to Wii out a. catch expressive oi 
aur happiness, at tbi head of a Idng tahh in a tavf rn, 
thoiii^b i would alnfost hi\o txchangtd my place tor 
the bench ol a galUy-slave , and to bellow ior a 
liimpa, whin 1 would as soon have swallowed the 
bitterest drug in tlu sliop of in) ipothecary. 

From this soit ol bondige I toninved to emanti 
pate mybtll by niatnmon^ I iinrrii d tho sisti r ot 
one of luy iiitndii, a girl good-nUured and tlirught- 
leus like in)self, with whom I soon alter itiiud into 
the rouiUiy, and set out upon what wt thought a 
<$oberi well-regulated plan The situ<ii im w is 
4istant, as to be quite out of the reach ol my foi im r 
town-eompaniuns, proviMonb wtro cheap and sti- 
vaiits laithlul: m bhort, evei y thing so circuinst ini id^ 
that we made no doubt of living considerably within 
our income Our manntt ol life, howevei, was to 
bq^ati happy us prudent By the iinprovement of my 
eetote* 1 wab to be equally arauseu and enriched, 
n)y skill in sportmnauship (tor 1 had acquired tint 
Si lence to great perteciion at the university) was to 
procure vigour to tny constitution, and damiies to my 
tabu , and, against the long nights of wintc<^, we 
were provided with an excellent ri^igkhouthood 
The lobt^anentluned article is the only one which 
wo hav^ found come entirety up to our expectations 
My takti^ for jhend-mo/emg has*indeed extencU d the 
lunite of nei^Ukmhood a good deal failher than the 
Wiirdts imderstood> to reach The parmh 

which IS not w emnU ott^,—the tooivty which is pio« 
portionalty extenmve, comes all within the denomi¬ 
nation of neigl^ourhood with^^ and my neighbour 
Ooo<*try, who pays me^ aiU|||||^ sporting visit of 
I il weeltii Uve^ ai leajt ip||Biles oiT 
Sonu ot those Who*alw«.)s btecni 

/) tends at my hou$e> hafe endeavoured to pay nu or 
their eniertainittetit Witb adiice as to the cuUt- 
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\tMion ot ni) farm, or the of my estate 

but 1 have geaerall){ found thiir toun^ I, like otlie 
Inmdly (vcMtionN put me out of pocket m the end 
'1 iieir theories of agru'ultuic failed in my prat;tic 
ot them; and the ingenious men they recommendei 
to mo for tenants, stldoni paid then lent by thei 
JDgennity One genthman, in particular, vas «(i 
miicli pmctiaUd by my kindness and bospitabty 
that ^ e gonciousl^ communicated to me »project hi 
hid I iue(.l i\Iiich he showed m0 to be infalhbk 
for dtqujnng i gieU tortimo m a very «hort time 
and oficMct^ im an equal share m the profits upoj 
ni) ad\ancing the sum of* five hitndioa potrnds, t< 
enable him to put his plan more speedily lolo exceu 
tion But, about a iwelvemonth alter, I was in 
formed that bis project had mistarrud, aud that mi 
five hundred pounds were lo‘'t m the wreck of it 
This gentleman is» almost the only one of niy punUs 
who, after having b'^en once at ray house, dueMft6^ 
c hoobc to Ircqucut it again* 

My wile Is not a whit loss happy in atqatriQ| 
frundb than myself. Besides all her lelations, o' 
whom (for 1 chose a woman of family) she has a ver) 
great number, every lady she meets at ymta, at < huich. 
or at the yearly races in our country-town, is so m- 
stantaneoii^y ^charmed with fier manners and con- 
vcr'fdtioo, that $he*finds*it impossible to leave oui 
part of tho country without doing bejc^lf the pleasure 
of waitiitg on Mrs. I|earty at her own house. Itbs. 
Hearty's Tnendn»are kilid enough*to advice too, 

as well as mine. After such mts, 1 find 

some improvement in thp fumiture ot my 
diesb of my wife, or of my^bemntL 

The atteniioas of oixr fnea|s are aoHi^times car^ 
ried farther tbaamm words or^^tsc^chbipjiment; 
yet, even then, unfoitil^t^^, th^.&VdUis are just 
bo jQuoy taxes upon Wmm « present 
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ot a delicate or ^ ihlg haunch nf uniscm, it i<i 

blit a bignal for all mv good noiglibouis to come and 
eat at iny expense, and some time ago, ivhen a nc* 
pliew of my wde, settled abroad, sent me an hogshead 
oi excellent clatet, it cost me, in entertainments tor 
the honour oi the liquor, what might li i\e purchased 
A tun from the wiiie>mcrr hant 

» After BO many insianci s in 'which fnejid^htpg 
were liurtfcl to my ioitune, I 'vrished to hit on the 
way to making some of them bcnetiti il to it For 
this purpo'^e, zny wile and I ha've, ior a good while 
past, been employed m looking out for some snug 
office, or reversion, to which my interest with several 
powerful friends might recommend me But, some* 
liow or other, our expectations have been always 
disappointed, not from any want of inclination in 
. our (lit lids to serve ns, as we liave been repeatedly 
^ussured, but from various unforeseen accidints, to 
' wb^h expectations of that sort aie particularly liable, 
in the course of these solicitations, 1 was k d to en- 
«^agp m the political interests oi a gentleman, on 
‘ whose influence 1 built the strongest hopes of success 
^in my own schemes; and 1 flattered myself, that, 
from the friendly footing on which I stood with my 
neighbours, I might 'pe of considerable service to him. 
This indeed, ha is exu«mdy ready to acknowledge, 
though ha to new found an''opportunity of re¬ 
turning fatmv; but^ in the meantime, it kept my 
table open lo all bts fi'wndB^ as well as my own, and 
covf me, totof ^ hmetohe twice a eseek during the 

to canvas. 

inef lort, lltiuiojRtS I And I can aflbnd to keep 

Lmy^eli In frieto mi longei;i 1 mean to give them 
warning of tiwi toy legoltfcton as speedily as possible. 
Be ‘io goodf as inform sueb of them as 

read yonr pato« tot I \atre shut my gates, locked 
my cellar, of ^ oto, d^»06ed of my dogs. 



ruE Minnoft. 


w" 7i) 

foi^ot my acquaintance, andfam ro^^olved hencefor¬ 
ward/ let people ea^ of me what they will, to be no 
one\fritnd bui mxf own. 

I am, &c. 

Juan Hearty. 

T. 
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Tanto major/ama. situ cst quom ptriuhs, 

JUVKNAL, Sat. lO. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. . 

SIB, 

Theur ib« perhaps, no character in the world more 
frequent than that of your ufegatively ^od. men ; peo¬ 
ple who strictly conform to thp of decency and 
good order vt society, whose conduct Is squared to 
the rules of honesty*and diora1|jty, alad yet who neiter 
did one trittttoas or laudable action ln>m the day of 
their births Men of sort seem to coOsideT ItCo oa 
a journey through a barbarous country, occupied by > 
savageS} and,overspread with datwers in ever)pqitatf^ 
ter. Their only wish ia^U)*SliBer ^ safest course^ ^ 
escape any hidden snares/if ^redpice^ and to avoid 
exasperatii%theenOtny; bOitowiu<thein by,offices 
of kindness, o* attach^ rotd StrdeeS, they 
consider as a fruitless waste of a needl^ 
pense, a|id oRen a dangerous ; 

3 
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It i# not a little surpiistnjr, that thebe good hort of 
men should, by the decency of their exterior deport* 
ment, ao far impose upon the world, as to glide on 
with ease end balet). to arrive often at riches and 
nninence, and, from being free of the censure of every 
Species of ooen vice, to obtain not unfrequently, the 
respect which i» due to virtue. 

You, Mr. Mirror, likt '^ome other ngid moralists^ 
seem, frofti the general strain of your writings, to 
require something more towards the formation of a 
good man than the mere absence of evil, or the mere 
hoery ot goodness. It must be allowed, however, 
that by a sonipnlous observance of certain rules of 
dec'orum, and a timely use of the language and dia* 
lect ol virtue, the oxteiior and vi'^iblepart of the cha¬ 
racter in to be attained, which ior most of the 
useful purposes of htc, ‘^eein‘> to be quite sufHcienu 
But db there are still a few who go a little deeper and 
jcrupuiotis enough to requin* a purity of heart 
as well as of manners, it is pity that those sincere 
good people should lose all recompence for the sacri¬ 
fice they makse of many comfortable gratifications, 
while they see tbn rewards of virtue as certainly 
attained at a much smaller expense. 

I From my concern /or the few I have mentioned, 
I jhave been considertog* whether it were not possiblb 
to deviee some meani of *uoind^king those of the 
former charaOteTi some standard by which the two 
clRMes be oomparedi, or statical balance which 
ahduldT lAow the tfiffimeace or weigh.* and solidity of 
such olijects as have a similar appearance. 1 think, 
Sir, I have been Huccesifal, and shall now propose to 
you mj plan, * • ^ 

impniatii, I lay itadown as a rule, thal men shall 
not be judged of by the^ions they perform, but by 
such as they do not perform. Now, Sir, as those 
d||^l chpmkles of facts, celled newfpi^t'Sj have 
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luthertp been only the records ot* what men have Jbeen 
daily a-doing, 1 propose to publish a nevvspaper of % 
difieient kmd, which shall contain the daily mtolb-* 
gence of all such things as aro uot dono. 

For the benefit of such as choose to encourage my 
undertaking, I send you a specimen of the work» 
which 1 can safely promise, and hereby engage, shall 
contain more in quantity tliau any othci periodtcal 
register whatever. 

‘Saturday last, being the fo'^tival of Ciiristmas a 
day which the late worthy Sir 'rhomas W—— used 
to commemorate by giving, a warm dinner to all 
the poor of the parish, the Mume was celebrated by 
his son, the present Sii Thomas, with no solemnity 
whatever.' 

‘ Yesterday George B—Esq.; who, by the 
death of an uncle, succeeded lately to an esute of 
j^KKX) per anna m, gave no answer to $ve charil|y*'j< 
letters from the natural children of hU deceased rcm* 
tion, and their mother, who works hard for their 
maintenance.' 

* In the course of last week four peer people died 

in the streets—owing to the g^ of the 

season.’ 

* On Friday the a4th uH* theTOnlseof—^^ fieited 
the Royal tndrmary q( this citp and, after panteuw 
the list of contributions to hdstenc and useful 
foundation, was pleased to give a fdnoh of 

to the gentleman ^at stobd neat hissu’ 

‘ It was oOnMently reported some days ago, that 

C-W’——, Esq. had ptfid his faihar’a debts ; 

but this, we are assured, is wuhout foundation.* 

‘ In the aiition lately brought ^y E, L, a ponper, 
against her son-jn-law Lord for an ahmony, 
several eminent counsel being*apjdied to in behalf of 
the plaintii^ refused to take aoy coimeni ui to i^ame- 
ful a proseeudom* 
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‘ W. P. Eaq.; who lately su:itainetl a considerable 
ji los!it by play, hew not, as waj> asBert|d» sold lus hun- 
f ters and pack of harriers. He has only dismissed hia 
/chaplain, and cut off the ulloTvaiicc of some super- 
' annuated domestics, on \vIjoiii hia father bestowed 
.^'annual penbioll^. 

; ‘Whereas it has bteA reported, that R. V. Esq.; 
who son^etime a^o made a eonipO'iilion with his 
creditors of live ‘jliillin#^ m the pound, has of late 
^ given several entertaiiiinents of three courses, we are 
desired to inform the public, from the best authority, 
" viz. hib butler, that the said gentleman never gives 
more than two court's and a dessi-rt.' 

‘ Last night, between the hours of nine and ten, a 
fire broke out in the kitchen of R. H. Esq.; wliich, 
after burning with some violence, for two hours, was 
' happily extinguibhod. It did no farther damage than 
*tue'’CODSuming of about 20 Ib, of coals. It h sur- 
' prising how very few mck acadtnls have happened 
of late years,’ 

Such, Mr. Mirror, is the nature of the paper 
which I propobe shell daily give intelligence of what¬ 
ever IS omitted to be done in this city and its envi¬ 
rons. Besides t^e Recommendation of novelty its 
general usefulness mast be so apparent, that 1 can 
have very iittie doubf of its extei!isive circulation. 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Ihteoer. 
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1 have been favoured, by an ingenious Corros* 
pondent, -with the follow mg observauons 9 U Pistoral 
Poetry 

No species of poetry has given orcasion to morw 
observation and criticism,than what is called pas-* 
ioral; though 1 am still inclined tu suspect that the 
nature of this composition has not, after all, been 
properly ascertained The cnticb have prescribed a 
great number of rules upon that subject, but without 
attempting to point out any principle m nature upon 
which they are founded , expecting perhaps,«4.”S^ 
like receiptb, they should be implicitly loUowed upon 
the mere authority of the persons by whom they are 
debvered. Thus wo are informed that an eclogue, or 
pastoral, ib an imitation of the action, of a shepherd, 
or of one considered under that diaracter; and that 
those who have introduced reapers, or ^fishermen, 
into this sort of compositioi^*haVe acted improperly. 
Although an* eclogue, however, ought to represent 
the manners ot a shepherd, Ve are told that those 
manners should be painted, not as {hey are found hi 
nature, but accordm^'to an ideal standard of perttn* 
tion m what i^called the golden age, where macidud 
live a life of simplicity untainted by Vice, and matn- 
tain a serenity and traAquilhtv o^nund undisturbed 
by avancfi or ambitionf lU wmt, ihe actions of a 
shepherd, exhibited m this sdh of writing, ought tp 
have little resemblaSice to ssofii an exist at presem 
among that class of people, or {MRlbahly ever did exist 
in any period of the mdd. 

VOL, |»ZV, It 
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!•) there not somethitig mighty n}nmM^al and ar^ 
bilrary m these critical tenets /'May y,e not K pir- 
mitted to ask >vhy a species ot poetry $h< uld be 
appiopnated to one particular profession or oitupa* 
1100, in coRtradistiiiction to all others t What there 
'in the life oi a shepherd to distinguish it from that oi 
tile other inliabitants oi a country, and to mark the 
peculiar style and chara^'ter oi those verses yvhich aio 
employed in describing it! 

A panto?al ought, m my apiuion, to be distin¬ 
guish^ from any other poem, not so much by the 
class of people whom it proposes to exhibit, as by 
the kind of sentiments y^hich it is designed to ex¬ 
press. Love and friendship give nse to sentuiients 
which axe apt to engross the wiiolc imagination, and 
to haye an exteoaiye influence upon the disposition 
and temper. The bensibility and delicacy produced 
in a mind where these aflections are prevalent, is 
hable to be disgusted with the ordinary comm^ce 
of society, to feel an aversion to itie cares and bustle 
of an active life, and a high relish tor the ease and 
indolent enjoyments eonnected with rural retire¬ 
ment. 


And fniaiom*# self 

Oft sealii sweet fk*litude, e 
RVhere, vritli her nedve Ouhtemplatioo, 

ptiuttcaiier ftHSmefB, aarf hu grew her «iqgs, 
That ia tAMiRusIhar hitny ef resort^ 

Ware all Wo n|M|r nod aoihrtuues Hupair'd. 


.pBPr^besa 


senttmeDts have a pecu- 
{BtT tone and ;idMiwQWr, that poewy in which they 
«re expresaed H pitMO^, considered as dib- 
t worn owy otibr } MOg olwiousily ditferent 
^ (hat whM 4S dt^yed in deaenbing great and 
ic acuona, or from ml wbneh is tnteadi^ to cdl 
sytnpRiby by tMitti ttf or from that 
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which is calculated to excite latighter by exhibiting 
object? of folly and fidicale. 

In a poem expressive of tender sentiments, it 
seems necessary that the scene should be laid at S 
distance from places of business and public resort, and 
should be filled with a description of ratal object! 
and amusements. Shepherds, therefore being the 
earliest inhabitants of the country, enjoying ease and 
happiness, were naturally pitchy upon as the only 
persons who could, with probability, be represented 
to compositions of this nature. Hence it seems to 
have arisen, that the readers of such poems, and 
even critics, attending more to the sensible objects 
that were exhibitctl, than to the end which the poet 
hud in view, have considered that as primary which 
was merely an accidental circumstance; and have 
regarded the employment of tending flocks as essea>» 
tial in the persons represented. It is in consecpUfnca 
of this that the name of paatoral is now commonly 
appropriated to that sort of composition, which has 
win substituted in place of Evfogues, IdytUa, Sylva^ 
and several others used by ancient authpie. No rea¬ 
son, however, occurs for adhering to those early 
ideas in the present state of the world, where the 
situation of things is totally chao^edL Many people 
at present may* with^probgbility, be supposed to live 
in the country, whose situation in lifs .has no connex¬ 
ion with that of shepherds, and yet ^fiose character 
is eqtialfy suitable to the sentbltbithi which o^lld 
prevail in that Midbies of writing.. 

It may even to donfated whiter the represeutadihn^ 
of sentiments belonging te^ the infaabitante of tldt 
country, who are strattgSfh*tO*^ iSbioiment, or diose 
entertained l>y a person p( Un lAlipuii ttitd cultivated 
mind, who, from’chotee^ retiim bito dm country, with 
a view of TOjoying tboee pknauree whlidt k affords, 
is calculated to {soducu a nypie Intmeth^ 

xS 
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I( thf loimpf rccomWndtd by Us nnhett, uid 
sinipljcit\, It nw> Ik c vpw led th h the Iftttii shou'd 
b.netho prderemr .n pumt of btauty and \ i Mv 
IVo of tk« ^nUtst of an*it]U]!\ liavt (u- 

stnbod the plei*'Uii'* of i toiintrj life m ilu t'vvtt 
difTercMit asjK(fs ’Flu loTinti view is tvhibUtd, vith 
great propridj and mce, in one of the mot 
beautiful poeni'^ of Hoi i < 


2 u-id ST jm IK i n«nt > /n J artem /u at c 
ot(f /{ fl if PA fibtn ^, 
f Snh n I qtt If , aul ft rmta soULuk 
P( rnun ni<tr Ap^ 4(1 
hactimi ti t i itfuai lot on 

J jh * 1 1 adti itum \ trt 
t la id w f\ e ffiU t at b s lat tm ft m* 

// h mf util fna 
t f nntn a 11 m pn nem d L( 

D p*i in mplui ijff iitt 

Ipod J 


But if a rhasU mrl v irliiou> 'aift 
V'^'nst bifu m ih** tcudt > i in, 

<lf suii-buint Uiatnts but hon»*'t time 
^ >iu li 'iH the Sabine oi \|>uli'iii ilnruirt , 
l^ti^ueil wiitn hoinfuutd lu rituin'>) 

1 ht saored fire irjth t lu 11 lui )i strt burn^, 

Or if she milk htr swiiiui-, Ki»f, 

Ot ID thtii foldK hib lnpp]j^ ll(>< k tonfin , 

V\liile un&oujrht 4 >iihi( '• i luwii tin ft ist, 

And lust ioQ»«iues» h im ihui v cai’s vintage prf 

1RS^CI 


The moie elevatid ^Virgil lias given i pic nut of 
the latter kin^ no Jess delightful, ui that pisv^igc 
at tht end of the^fctx'Oftdjsbook of the G orbits, U- 
j? inning, 

O fifrianaiot nnit am sna st buna munf 
Jiirtciflui ■ » . . . 
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C) li ippy if h( kiM IV li2k happy staU 
1 Ji< sw am ■ . 

'fhe tnlugemoul of the field of pa<«toral poetry, 
\\ liuh is luMo *^ugge^ted, would surely be ot advan- 
tigp, consuhnng how much the (Otnmon topus of 
that s[KiICS ot wilting are already exhausted We 
are bt come wtarv of thi ordinary scmtiitunls of shep^ 
herds wfiich ha\< lx*en so oUen repealtKl, #nd which 
Juve* u'^uaiiv nothing but the \anely of evpresMon to 
Tccomiiu nd them 'Hie greater pait of the produr lions 
whuh have app< ared under the name of pastorals ire, 
iccoidingly, so in^pid, as tg have excited little atten¬ 
tion, winch M the more remarkable, because the sub¬ 
jects whuh they treat of iiatmall) interest iht afB-c 
tioiis^ and are easily painted in such delusive colours 
n^ tend to soothe tiie imagination by romantie dreams 
i i happim ss 

Mr de Fontenelle his attempted to wn+opastio^ ' ^ 
upon thecxtensive plan abou mentioned; but, thoiigli 
this author vviites with guat elegance m prose, hia 
poe'tiral talents seem lather below mediocrity, ttothat 
u IS not likely ho will be regarded, by succeeding 
poets, ds a model for imitation. 
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- -/? Jam 1 fel tn 

C li vf Itif iudthll Tit icul J 1 tut 

HOR. 

Aunious liavo b( tn diwdtd luui two tlu m 

«str\iMivr (ind tlic HiUrtuminjj; t( whtth lias been 
addiii a tlutd, who mi\, u(Oi iini, ti Horut tlio 
*///f/f f/w/ci,’and m> in ms m< ii, intitied to tV 
hi^htst di^r*! appldusi 

Htid(.rs ( 4 itn])ltin li it in ni>n( oi the.^e d({>iit'> 
mints is tliLU in mod(<*n fin^, in uh prLteiision to 
OI wjiti ihty In •'UiiKi luysj), m much bwn 
aluady distmond, tinil all i modiii w rilLt h is left, 
» is, to o\plain and tnlorci tlu sjs^ins ot oiirpredi- 
Ces-iois md, in litoiituic, out talhm hdM so e\- 
hiU'‘*ed tin a< utcues'b ot leasoi n^ the lislus of wit, 
the Uixanauce oi descnpiiou, and tlu invention ot'in- 
rid 6 nt, thkt au authortno\v-'a'day<i i m only give new 
feWm not mdtff, to hn> arguiinat • a new turn, 
not thought to his ,ep gr \m n^w altitudes, not 
object, to his piftuie , ni w Inijjinge, not mtuation, to 
his story 

Huwevtr tme this complaint maj be in the inun, 
theit IS ttne class of writers to whom the ciiirge 
of tnun*s does, I apprehend, very litth Iv 
Tluv ire generally of <1110 iirst specu^ mintioiud 
Above who publwh ^iseful inform man to inaiikiod , 
y 11 m the last quarter of the eight 4 »cnih ci ntui \, iht,ir 
inioini‘lion is often as new af» if thty had written m 
the infancy of art and ot science) when every field 
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f)pj;u to the researches of industry, and the 
invoiitiou of geniufi. The writers 1 allude to, are 
Ojie authors of tliose little essays which appear ia 
tlip It^arned world under the title of ADVFairisE- 

MBNTS. 

Thf necessary and ornamtmtal arts of life are 
equally the objects of the class of authors wdiom I 
dcftcribo. In l)oih, 1 will venture to assert, that 
the novelty of their productions is equal to their 
usefulness. 

It was formerly imagined, that disease was an 
evil which niankiud had inherited as a punishment 
for the lapse of their progeTthor. Milton lias given, in 
his Paradise Jjiosi, a ratalogut? of some of those lor- 
men ting maladies which w^erc to be felt by the race 

of tallen Adiiin.-So has Dr. Domiuiceti, in an 

advertisement, which is now lying before me; but, 
w’itli the most extraordinary I'orce of original dis¬ 
covery, has informed us, that, in his treatnl^iii dT 
tlio^e disorder'^, there is no evil, no pain, but, on the ^ 
contrary, niucti jileasure, and even luxury. ‘ 1 en- ^ 
gage,’ says the Doctor, ‘ with pleasure and even i 
hixun^^ to the patient, to increast? or diminish the vilalj^ 
heat, and the circulatory, secretory, and exei*etofy''^ 
functions; to soften and relajt the too h^ird and dry - 
muscular and nervous fibres, and contracted ligaments; ^ 
and to harden and nfake compact, and give the proper 
lone and elasticity to the U>o moist amhtlabby muscular 
and nervous fibres, and relaxed sinews, and provide 
and establish an sequilibrium between the fluids and 
VLwels; to sweeten acrid, corrosive, and saline hu- 
mouib ; and to cure the dropsy, asthma, consumptions, 
colic, gravel, rheumatism, and I'uvers, 

stone and gout, scurvy and, leprosy; to mollify and 
destroy inveterate callosities^ |o detetjge and cure ob*-^ 
stinate ulcers, 6cc. • . 
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* Tbw are not the representation'* of a Qi itk’" bill 
1 tletest the arts of (|U(ukeiv much »'■ m in in 
living. I dcdl not ID nost)( 1111*0 or injsitru", ir nia 
gic, or expedient to captivate 

‘Non bibi, sed toto se f uden miiin’ 

Jf he txho m\cnied cnt new pKa‘‘im was lornierl^y 
thoiight cfitiiled to imperal munitnenri wliat rc- 
tvaid docs the Doctoi dc«crvts who added as 
many luxuries to the h*-i, m theic arc diseases 
in the catalogues of nosology Sc itland, though not 
remarkable in this di'partnicnt of literature, has 
the honour of prodin ing an author, who, in an 
advertiseEnenU jiublishtd not long ago, ba>» added to 
thf stoics of mluio.} hstun/ the following verv cu¬ 
rious faets with regard to the piupertics of ar and 
heat Mr Kair, n asnn, opposite to the White Ilait 
t*miV^Mss-markft Fdinbuigli, thiis (hlivers himself 
on the subject ol pnciiii at us. * Air and ‘^mokc,’ sajs 
‘ are two elastic fluids mpableof being condensed 
and expam'ed. Heat, or tlu hrt in the graio, tvpinds 
,4he nir. Being expanded, it bccomts lighter And 
' tm it IS in nature ioi light icatur to fcwim to the top 
of heavier, it nsc's ,uf\ the vent, ranging the binoke 
along with it. Tins is the pnntiple by which fire 
burns, and bmoke asctjpds. * Now*, that the particles of 
ail may be brought above tbe fire, that they may be 
healed to expand and carry oil, the smoke, should be 
the chief care of a itiasofi m finishing of the fire-plai es. 
On the contrary, it ia the cause of smoke. 

‘ The other cause of smokp i5» the wind Wind » a 
current ot the riir eljVaya> r\|sh}nginto voids At the 
Sdnic^nme U goes foc,waTd, by the Inw ot gn\it>, it 
has '* tendency topre&s^downwaids * Now, when it 
blowsover any one objecthighei than the chimncy-top, 
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griis ity.brit downward, pressing tbo Htnoke before 
it.’ 

It will bo ob-»er\ed, that, like many other great 
thoorifet-, Mr. Fair uset> a languagj in some places a 
littlo ubviire; rind that, in others, as where he mentions 
tlio ti-n.l' pry of wind to press downwards, his ex¬ 
pression ’.rdrrs on the jocular; a liberty in which 
some ')i die greatest philosophers have Ifequeiitly 
indulg<*d. 

Tliesti discoveries, hn^vever new and astonishing, 
are not supernatural. But I have just now read an 
advcrtisenlenl, wliich carriers its intormation beyond 
the bounds of space and time ; and though the mo¬ 
desty of its author allows that she has borrowed 
something from the Eastern Magi, may fairly be 
deemed an original. ‘ Mrs. Corbyii, alNi .41, Stan¬ 
hope-strict, <,'laro market, London, by the g*'nuino 
rules of the real astronomical arcana, for whi.-n 
wise men of the East were so noted, undertakes to an¬ 
swer all legal astrological questions, in a most sur¬ 
prising manner. CJontiuues to give the moat amazing 
accounts of persons by sea a nd land. Gives attendance 
at the warebou.se every day from ten in the morning to 
eiglu at night.’ The wise men of the East and 
some other astrologers, might* perliaps some 

predictions; but thetidea*)f a warehouse of prophecy 
was, I am persuaded, reserved for Mrs. Corbyn of 
dare-market * 

In the ornamental department of science, has 
there been any tiling, since the days of Medea, that 
could so edectually give beauty to homeliness, or 
restore youth to ago as 'the Oi^as^m wmhy or the 
Venetiun J^oiver-u-ater ? ^^has the cunning .of art 
ever rivalled the productions o? nature more success¬ 
fully tha t in the fllaslic Citijiion and Spring CurUy 
* irhich,* .says the advertisement, * are its natural and 
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becoming, nny, by many ihaught more, su, than *hc na¬ 
tural ktiir itselfi' 

Nor is the merit of those gentlemen much infe¬ 
rior, where they apply arts already discovered, to 
purposes which their inventors never dreamed of. 
Socnifes was said to have brought down philosophy 
from Heave n to dwell with men. 1 think the same 
eulogiunu^ay be fairl) bestowed on the very inge¬ 
nious artist, who has informed us in an advertisemeut, 
* ^'hat ha makes lealhet'-breevhes by the rules of 
trigonomtiry? 

Having thus done juf^tice to the merit of those 
authors in point of substance, 1 proceed to show their 
♦‘Xcellence in the composition and style of their pro¬ 
ductions. Amidst a vnricty of instances, I shall make 
choice of one, merely because it strikes my view in 
last night's Public Advertiser. It is the production 
aJOT)' voluminous writer in this department, Mr. 
Norton, oi Golden-square. 

‘ E. S. Gent, of Tentcrden in Kent, wavS long af- 
^ ilicted with an inveterate scorbutic disorder. Il lir>t 
broke out in hot pimples and dry scales all over his 
face ; then appeared in great blotche.s on variou.s parts 
of hislxidy^and cediinatous swellings in his legs, which 
terminated in dreadful excoriations and foetid ulcers. 
All this was attended with o totaUloss of appetite, and, 
at last, with such extreme languor and debility, that 
the poor gentleman was uttefiy despaired of by several 
of the most eminerut of the faculty who attended him; 
till, at last, by the providential discovery in the news¬ 
papers of the efficacy of Maredant's Drops, by taking 
a few bottles ofthen^ al^^the above terrible symptoms 
began gradually to disappear, his appetite returned, 
his complexion regained its pristine^bloom, his skin 
became as smooth as tBht of a new-born babe, and 
flesh recovered the soundness and ela.siicity of the 
^ moat vigorous habit. He has ever since been perfectly 
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itout, hale, and active, and has had three children 
born to him, all thriving and healthy.* 

I'his may b(? consideri’d as a sort of tragi-comic 
recital, and if examined by the rules of Aristotle, will 
be found to contain all the requisites of the best dra¬ 
matic composition. Here is a besinning, a middle, 
and an end. The bes^iuning. tlw* luo^jliia" out of Mr% 
S. s disorder; tilt; middle, llie progress of. the dis¬ 
ease ; the end, its per.vct' cure. Here too, in some 
sort, is the Ayywci'-,;, ami here evidently the 
the two great be. vties oi a perfect drama: the Ayva/gio-iv-, 
the providential discover) of Maredaiit’s drops j the 
nc3i7:cT5<tf, the change ol situation from pimples «nd 
scales to a blooming complexion, from bloiciies and 
ulcers to smoothness of skin and soundness ol riesh, 
from oxtronie debility and languor, to being the father 
ot healthy children. 

Nor is this class of writers less renidrlmble d’or,* 
adaptation of style than for correctnes.s of compo-.nioii. 
The advertisement above recited of Dr. Dommiccti, 
and the daily performances of Messrs. Christie and. 
Ansell, slniw to what eltvaUon they can raise it, wdien 
the subject requires elevation. On the other hand, 
where shall we find more truly characteristic simpli¬ 
city than in the following notice liroiii a gentleman!^, 
tailor ? * Wanted by a single gentleman-taiidr, .* ser¬ 

vant maid, to act as Rouse-keeper and cook, where a 
girl is kept to attend and wait upon the? master, Nona 
need apply who will pretend to manage the kitchen 
£re Without his directions, as he understands die ma- ^ 
nagement of coal-fires, whiotj, few servants in this 
tow n do. As he commonly'dines put of a Sunday, he 
expects his servants to go tcychurch^ instead of cookjipg 
dainties to themselves; such as shoalders of veal stulfed, 

\ ^c.; as, thounfli lie is a single man, he is very well in¬ 
structed by a neighbour how to' manage’Ihs family.—- 
Apply next dour to the steps, Panton Square.’ 
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Other *wnter3, often equally poor and proud, may 
perhaps object tc the class of Authors whom 1 com- 
memoratp, that they write not from the love of scimce, 
or the desiie of fame, but from motiveb nmrely inte¬ 
rested and seltisb But a little acquaintance with 
many of their productions will effectually remove this 
reproach Is it not benevolence alone that forces Mr. 
Speodnriiu f in i*pite of his natural modesty, to address 
the public 111 an adverti&cinerit f * Mr. Speediman < 
would be unjust to the public if he any longer delayed 
acquainting them of the virtues of his (stomach piUs). 
Are there not daily advertisements of sales ‘ far behw 
prime cost/ which continue for several years to the 
evident advantage of the public, and loss of the ad¬ 
vertiser ‘ And does not Mr. Molesworth press ad¬ 
venturers in the lottery to purchase his tickets and 
shares, though he knows, by certain calculation, that 
u thtY are to be drawn prizf^ ? 

To such men, may not the above-quoted motto of 
the illustrious Dr. Dominicoti be most deservedly ap¬ 
plied I 


* INoUaihi, sed toto genilam se credere mundo;’ 

^whldi/bdNreTer, as ^alice is always ready to detract 
from mifit, I heard a wicked wag of,my acquaintance 
translate t’other da){ to a'comptiny of ladies, That the 
Doctor’s fumagatioxte * wqye to make bimsdf live, and 
to kill all the world beside.'* 

Z. 
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.V81. TUJKSDAY, FEBRUAllVlS, 1780. 


TO TilE AOTlIOli OF TllK MlHUOIl. 

m 


^lU. 


S ME liinea^r) \tJii iusHifiiJ in yi'ijr jKt[H‘r a letter from 
a ladv \v!k'‘ siib^crihed Ut^isflfS. M. account 

ol the* slu: liiC' r‘'’^lerod. us tlu; liaui^htor oi’a 

ma': ui lOi'MCU’. cuiiCiOcd i:i iliu mul'l o! tllliu-jice, 
.Ttici tbcii Si'll to the supi-H^rt oi' a Vf'ry “^i.-snior pro- 
' ) ow u tho .‘-.'ii'iLno'i lo I'lO a lsiiiio,u ; liut 


ii may. ailbrd her sv>;iu; con,^,»!ai:o.i to j)c 

told, lliai liif-rc are i>l!ic.ri. esu Uibic, which 

UK' vert us th.ii (iuriv’^c ihcir lis Iroiu’ 

circmnstancf'^ cnjilU) the iTVcrsc of Iho^o in which 
M i.*)S S. iSI. I.-, olaccti. 


J lo-^l iTiy l.'illier, ii genllfTnan of canijidcrable for¬ 
tune, at au a£^u -^o (airly, that his death has scsirce left 
any tracc'> osi iny mind. 1 can only recollect that 
tlierc was boinctliing c»f bustlcj as well as of sorrovr, 
all over the Imiwe : that .ny coloured ^0.^4 was chang^ 
for a blach one : aixl that*l was not allowed to dniijk ' 
paj^u’s liealth after dinner, which, befote, 1 had been 
taught-regularly to do^. Soon after, I can remember 
my mamma beijjg sick, and that there waa a little 
brolher born v.ho was much more attended to than L 
As wo grew up, I cifi Vmieinbcflr his getting 
finer phiy-ihiijgs, and beluga ol'ieuer the subject cj 
discoui>e^cinong our visitors and that soine|^es, 
when ily^re wov^ little quarrels m the nursery, Bnty’a 
maid v\ouhl tell udne, that IVlisa niiM wak till her 
betters were served. 

VOJ,. XXXV. 


o 
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A superiority to which I w hs so early accustomed, 
it gave me little uneasiness to J)ear. 'I'be vivacity 
natural to children, which in me was supported by 
uninterrupted good health, left me no leisure to com¬ 
plain of a preference, by which, though my brother 
was dUtinguished, he was seldom or never jnade hap¬ 
pier. The notice, indeed, to which his birthright 
entitled him, was often more a hardship.than a privi¬ 
lege. He was frequently kept in the drawing-room 
w'ith mamma, when he would have much rather been 
with me in the garden; he was made to repeat his 
lesson to the company, that they might admire his 
parts and his progress, w;hile 1 was suffered to be 
playing bliiidman’s-bufFbelow stairs; he was set at 
dinner with the old folks, helped to light things that 
would not hurt him, obliged to drink toast and 
water, and to behave himself like a gentleman, 
while I was allowed to devour* apple-dumpling, 
-vgulp jdpwti sinall-bcLT, and play monkey-tricks at 
the side-table. 

That care, however, which watch(*(l his health, 
• was not repaid with success; he was* always more 
r^elicate, and more subject to little disorders, than 1; 
end at last, after completing his seventh year, was 
aeiSEed with a fever, which, in a few days, put an end 
tjiiis life, an4 transferred to mo the inheritance of my 
p ancestors. « • 

After the'^rst transports of ray mother’s grief 
were subsided, slie began to *a[)p1y herself to the care 
of her surviving child. l«was now become inheritress 
of her anxiety, as well as of my futlier’s fortune ; a 
remarkable chaige was iha^ in every department of 
my education, aiy c^mpan^, and my amusements. 
^Instead of going along witn a set of oth^r girls of 
: xny^own age to a ci&s for learning ^Frencdi and a 
<ja^lic wiitingtschooC .(hachers were brou^t into 
houtt to instruct me privately; and though 
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1 still.went to a danctng-fichuol three days in the week 
to ijracti'ie the lessons which 1 received from an emi¬ 
nent master at home, yet I was always attended by 
mv mother, inv sroverness, or somebodv* by whose 
side I \\ as stuck up before and after the dance, to the 
j^rcat vexation of myself, and the ridicule of my for¬ 
mer companions. Of companions, indeed, 1 was 
now altogether deprived. 1 was too con^derable a 
person to associate with those in whose sports and 
aimisements 1 had formerly been so happy to share; 
if at any time 1 ventured to mention a wish for their 
society, I was immediately checked by an observation 
of iny iivamma, that she believed they were very good 
girlb, but not (it company for me. 

To prevent the solitude iu which my superiority 
would have thus placed me, a little girl, an orphan 
niece of my mother’s maid, was taken into the 
house, whose office it was to attend me during *11. 
my hours of study or amusement, to hold The pin- 
cushion while my maid was dressing me, to get 
lessons along with me, and be chid if I neglect¬ 
ed them ; to play games at draughts, which she 
M'as never to win, and to lift the shuttlecock, which 
] commonly let fall; in short, she was to serve me 
for the practice of all thaf insolence which* the 
precepts of fithersjiad taught me T had a right tn 
asume. 1 feel, at this moir/ent, Mr. Mirror, the 


most sincere coinpuiiQtkin for the* hardships which 
this poor girl sullerecf whil^ she yras with me ; bard- . 
ships from whi5h, at last, she freed herself, by run¬ 
ning off with a recruitingsarjeant; yet I was taught, 
at the time, to call her ^bsiste^ce a, bounty, and to 
account igyself generous^ vfhen I bestowed any triflfe 
beyond^. * ► 

While my mind was thas Encouraged, in perver¬ 
sion, the culture of my body was little less prepos* ' 
tcrous. The freedom and exercise which formerly. 


o2 
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bestowed health and vigour, I now exchanged for 
the constraints of fashion, and the laziness of pride. 
Every shackle of dress winch the? daiigluers of any 
great man were understood to wear, 1 was imme* 
diately piovided with, because I could afford it as 
well as they. I was never allowed the use of my 
limbs, because I coiih! a^rtl a roach; and, when 
attacked by the slightest disorder, immediate re¬ 
course was had to the plusician, because 1 could 
afford a fee. The coiisetpience was natural; 1 lost 
all my lornier spirits, as well as my loririer bloom; 
and, when I first put on tlie womanly garb, I was a 
fine lady complete, w ith cheeks as pale and ntrves as 
weak as the finest. 

] was now arrived at a period when attention and 
anxiety were to bo pointed almost solely to one 
object, the di.-posal of my pcrroii m marriage. With 
rigard to tills event, I was iqually the slav»* of my 
^lolhu h hopes and feats. 1 was dressed and re¬ 
dressed, s(]neezed and pinched, that I might catch 
,a line gentleman who had lately returned from his 
travels, t was oltrii Inirried several miles m the 
dark to a ball at our county-town, to display r y- 
self to a Lord, wlio was to be of the party there; 
I was walked over bcfdge ami ditch, in order to 
captivate a country ’squire of a very hjrge estate in 
our neighbourhood ; aad I was once obliged to ha¬ 
zard my neck, that 1 might go out a hunting with 
a Duke. On the other harrd, I was in perfect 
durance when any improper man had been seen to 
1oo]y|^.^e. I was forcfd^o leave the parish-church, 
upd%:ll!ifonnatioii r^eived of a young gentleman 
iiaving bribed the beadle \fith a shilling^ to admit 
hinv^.4nto the next pew ; my dancing was 

changed, because bij> wife died while he was at¬ 
tending me ; and my tfrawing master, an old bache¬ 
lor of threescore, was dismiseid, because he hap- 
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polled *10 put his liaijd on mine in showing me how 
to manage my crayons. The only poor man with 
whom 1 was allowed to associate was the clergyman 
of our parish, a very old gentleman of the most irre- 
[)roncliable character. 1\) this indulgence, how¬ 
ever, I was more indebted than my mother was 
aware, or 1 had any reason to hope, ^ossess^ 
of excellent sense and great learning, the g«od man 
was at pai'is to teach me the use of the first, and 
the value of tlie latter. By his assistance, my 
mind, which before had always been either un¬ 
cultivated or misled, was ijiformed with knowledge 
more useful than the extent of my fortune, or the 
privileges ol my birth. He showed me the folly 
of pride, and the meanness of insolence ; he taught 
mo the respect due to merit, the tenderness to po¬ 
verty, the reverence to misfortune * from him I 
first learnt tlii‘ tlignily of condescension, th^^dca- ^ 
siires of civility, the luxury of beneficence. He 
di«*d, alas! bc^Sre 1 could receive the full benefit of 
his instructions, before he was able to eradicate 
the effects of early perversion and habitual indul¬ 
gence ; and left me rather in a condition to feel 
the weakness of my mind, than to recover its strength. 

My mother ^did not long survive him. I had 
been forced to see •the wrors of her judgtpent, 
though I could never doubt the \Varmth of her allec- 
tion. 1 was iinfortunH^e enough to lose her assist¬ 
ance, w’hen her j^sistance wKxild Jiave been more 
useful, and her indulgence less prejudicial. In the 
maiuagement of my fortune^which has now devolved 
on me, I am perplexed witn l^iisiAess which I do not 
understand,^and harassed liy ayplicatiOQs which I 
know noyiVow to, answer. 1 am^ sometimes puzz^ 
with schemes for improving 'my estate, sometimes 
frightened with dangers that threatened to diminish 
it; lam vexed with the complainta of poor tenaoti. 

o 3 
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and plagued with the liligiousucss of rich oues. I 
never open a letter from my steward in the country 
without uneasiness; and a visij, from iny agent in 
town is to me like that of a bailiff. Amidst all these 
difficulties, I have no relation whom I can trust, and 
no friend to whom I can lean; the interest which 
people ha^e in deceiving ?ne deprives me of confidence 
in advic€', or pleasure in approbation. In short, it is 
my singular misfortune to possess wealth with all the 
embarrassment of poverty, and power with all the 
dependence of meanness. 


I am, &c. 


Olivia. 


V. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUAHY i?i, I7S0, 


ThR paper of to-day was*received from an unknown 
band several \\,ecks ago. The publication of it may, 
perhaps, appear rather unseasonable after the last 
Uapette. There *is, still, however|^ much truth ia my 
^^frespondent’s observations, who, I dare say, will 
not regret that Sir George Rodney's success has 
somewhat lessenedAhej^r ^rcc. 
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Romulus et Liber pater, cl etna Caslore Pollux^ 
post higenhaJuclUf JJvorumin templa reccpti. 

ilOR. Ei;. 

0 * 

I 

Men, who eitlief j)()sscssa natural softness of tem¬ 
per, or who have been unfortunate in the world 
iVoni accid(Mit or imprudence, or perhaps think they 
have beem so from over-rating their own deserts, 
arc apt to ascribe to human nature a variety of vices 
and imperfections. They consider these as the chief 
ingredients of the coiAposition of mankind, and that 
their virtiie>< and good qualities are only excep¬ 
tions from the general rule, like accidental strokes^ 
of genius, or colouring in the works of vT' painter, 
whose performances, on the whole, arc coarse and 
irregular. 

Nothing can be more groundless and unjust than 
this accusation. .1 am convinced that, upon a 
thorough examination, though we might discover.^ 
many viciouvS and profligate* individuals, we should 
find, in general, t^at hivnun nature is virtuous Rnd 
well-disposed, and little merife the abuse that-peevish 
or unfortunate men arft inclined tef bestow upon if. 

One charge, mucB insisted upon against mankindf 
is public ingralilude. With what justice or tttith 
this is urged, we may wJge, by examining the be¬ 
haviour of men from tire earliest pqriod to tlie pre¬ 
sent times; and, in doin^ 8o, I flatter myself we shall- 
be abL ‘10 discover that the r^’erse is true, aitU ihat a 
strong spirit oT gratitude hw * appeared an all occa¬ 
sions where it was due, though in ‘different ages and, 
countries it has been expressed in a diflerent mannej^ - 
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In Egypt and ancient (3reece, the tribute paid by 
the public voice to llu; bencf.ictors of mankind, was 
to consider them as object? of vllvipe worship, and 
for that purpose to enroll them among Ok* gods. 
Such was (’cres, for the invention of corn ; Hacchus, 
for the discovery of wine; and a variety of others, 
with vvliorn every scho»*'-boy is acquainted. If a 
man of r/jperior strenglli and valour happened to 
repel an invader, destroy a iiioiiater, or perform any 
notable deed of public ncrvivoy he was revered while 
living, and after his death his memory was respected, 
and a species of inferior vyorship was paid to him, as 
a hero, or a demi-god. 

In later times, in the Grc'cian slates, the general 
who fought a successful bfijitle, or destroyed an 
enemy's fleet, had statues erected to him by the 
public voice, and at the expense of the public. The 
Koiuan‘5 did not think of honouring their active or 
forlimale commanders with statues ; but they had 
their triumphs and ovations bestowed by the public, 
‘and supported by the voluntary applause and attend* 
ance of a grateful populace. 

I should be extremely sorry if the moderns yielded 
in the article of public gratitude either to the 
Greeks or Homans. *I .sha'l not enter upon the 
practiciSor manners of othor Enaopean nations; but 
I can venture to assert, with some degree of confi¬ 
dence, that the people of Gregt Britain possess a 
degree of public gratitude uncxainpl^ed in any other 


age or country. 

In making this assertidn, ^ do not allude to public 
monuments, her^editarjr pensions, or thanks of par- 

i* . . 1 • t- .1_L . S __j _■ 1 


a very limited cause. 1 allude to that unfwrsal 
effusion of' honest' gratitude w'hich the good people 
^England frequently bestow on successful com- 
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TiiandcTK, by putting; ^up tboir pictures as sfgTis for 
thnr taverns and alehouses, and frequenliiij^ these 
more lliaii any <)thw,^ill the reputation of the origi¬ 
nal begins to be obscured by the rising glory of some 
new favourite. 

I must, at tin; same time, observe, that great 
statesmen have seldom txperienced this mark of 
public applause. 'I'he late Mr. Pitt was,-indeed, 
an exception from the rcnmirk; but he was, in fact, 
a minister of vtnr only, and never meddled with 
finance. A first Lord of the 'iVeasury, let him be 
as wise as Ximenes, and as inoderate as Floury, can¬ 
not expect to be revered on tlje sign-post of an ale¬ 
house; every article of consnmpt there has felt the 
weight of his liaiid; and whether the company get 
drunk in w ine or punch, or enjoy the cool collations 
of tea and coflee, still the reckoning recalls ideas 
that lead to execrations on the whole syst^n of 
finance and taxation, from the department of the first 
minister to the walk of the lowest exciseman; and, 
by an easy transition, the dislike of the system and 
the offices passt*^, in some degree, to the persons of 
those who fill them. 

But as the same cause of unmerited obloquy does 
not exist with j^espect to our admirals and generals, 
they have bt'cn ofteti and much the objects of this 
species of public gratitude. It‘is needless to go far 
back. In the year Admiral Vernon took 

Porto-bello, nith^^ir ships mly. -The public gra¬ 
titude to him was hoiindic^.—lie was sung in bal¬ 
lads.—At the erisuiiig germraf election in 1741, he 
was returned from thre/ fjorporations ^ 

T)iit, above all, his portrait filled every sign-]^^t 
and he ^Tiay figuratively said to have sola the 
ale, bedr, porter, and purf»of England tm *#ix 
years. 
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Towards ihe close of that,period, the Admirar‘< 
favour began to fade apace wiili the colours of his 
unu('nn ; and the battle of Ci^laden was u>tal anni¬ 
hilation to him. When- the news of that vicioiy 
reached England, a new object presented itself to the 
public favour; and the honest Admiral, in over\ 
sign-post, niadt v/ay for the more portly figure of the 
gloriouS‘Duke of Cmi berland. 

The T)uk(* kepi possession of the sign-posts a long 
time. In th(‘ fiegilining of last war, our Admiral 
in the IVleditorranean, and our Generals in JNorih 
America, did nothing Uiat could tend, in the least 
degree, Ut move his Uoyal Highness from his place ; 
but tlie doubtful biiltUi of llainellan, followed by 
the unloi lunate convention of Stade, and the lising 
glori(‘s of the King of Prussia, ohlilenited the glo¬ 
rious Duke of Cumberland as cflbctnally as his 
Iloyy’ Highness and the battle of Culloden had 
cft’accd the figure, the memory, and the renown of 
Admiral Vernon. 

The Duke was so totally displaced by his Prussian 
Majesty, that I have some doubts whether he met 
with fair ]jlay. One rlrcumstance, indeed, was much 
against him ; his figure lieing marked by a hat with 
the Kevenhullcr cock, a military uniform, and a 
fierqp look, a very slight'touch* of the painter coii- 
vertied him ipto tfie King of Pru.ssia ; Ijiit what* 
crowned the success of fiis^ Prussian Majesty, was 
the title bestowed upon him by the brothers of the 
brush, ‘ The glorious Pi^pteslanl llero words which 
added splendour to eVeiy sign-post, and which no 
British subject cobld rekd, without peculiar seiisa 
, tlpos of veneration pd of thirst. 

ror two years the glonous Prqtestant \fItro was 
uorivailed; but the Erench being beat a^ Mindeii 
jUpOQ the first of August 1759, by the army under 
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Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, llie King of Prussia 
began to give place a iittle lo two popular favourites 
wlio started at the same time, 1 mean Prince Ferdi*- 
luind and the Marqifisbf Granby. Prince Ferdinand 
was supported altogether by liis good conduct at 
Minden, and his high reputation over Europe as a 
general;—the Marquis of Granby behaved with spi¬ 
rit and personal r:oiirage every where; but his sue-* 
cess in the sign-posts of England was much owing 
to a comparison generally made between him and 
another British general of higher rank, but who was 
supposed not to have behaved so w'ell. Perhaps, 
too, he was a good deal indebted to another circum¬ 
stance, to wit, the baldjiess of his head. 

The next w'ho figured in the sign-post way was 
the celebrated John Wilkes, Esq.—This public ho¬ 
nour conferred on him was also an effusion of grati¬ 
tude ; for he was supposed to have written the Earl 
of Bute, wlio was both a Scotsman and a favo’urite, 
out of power, and lo have resisted and explained the 
illegality of general warrants. Besides, he fought a 
bloodless duel with E* Talbot, and was shot in the 
cause of liberty by Mr. Martin of the treasury. All 
these were great weights in the scale of popularity; 
and, though Mr. Wilke.s never^ attained the glory 
either of Admijal Vernon or the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, yef his visdge has fified many a sign¬ 
post, and much ale and gin has been .^old under his 
auspices. ^ » 

I'heae ate the h'.st whom Hhe p*eople of Great 
Britain have thought worthy 4( |being so honoured; 
and though xhe thing itself may seem ludicrous, yet 
the tale has a moral, by no means flattering to the 
well-wishers of this country. We have been 
for five ye/rs employed in attempting W reduce our 
rebellious colonies; we have been two‘years at war 
with France, and one with Spain j many troops have 
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been raiiedf many millions have bt'en exjwBded j ex¬ 
peditions without nuiiihcr liave been planned and 
supported, and the most powerlul fleeis have , been 
fitted out that the coasts and d^j^k-yarils of liiii^land 
ever beheld; yet, during this long period, with so 
many opportunities, and so iimch force, we have not 
an admiral whose head would sell a single can of flip, 
nor a funeral >vhose full length would procure cus¬ 
tom for an additional jmt of porter. 

I'hat tin's expression of public gratitude may bp 
sometimes misplaced, 1 will by no means deny ; but 
still this tribute paid by the people is more likely 
than any other circumstance to be a sure proof of 
real merit. The Sovereign may be inikinformed as 
to the deservings of those whom he is pleased to 
honour; and allhougli, in the present reign, no 
substantial mark of unmerited favour has been con¬ 
ferred, yet every body remembers the late Cieneral 
JBl^lvbney, who gave up Minorca, made a lord for 
defending it, merely to support a sinking admini¬ 
stration. What reliance can be had on the tltanks 
of parliament as a proof of public m^rit, may be 
learned from the answer of a gallant sea ollicer (not 
an admiral), who, upon Iwriing told that the House 
of Commons meant to give him thanks for his in¬ 
trepid and successful conduct 04 the coast of 
PVance, swore, if /hey Hid, he would instantly re¬ 
sign his commission. 

Perhaps at that time, some recent instance of 
purty injustice <!nd prfrtiaiity had'^brouglit the thanks 
of parliament into d^sibpute ; but. be that as it may, 

I sliaJl never thiiik^ our (jlFairs, either by sea or land, 
in a prospefbus condi/icvi, till I see the sign-posts of 
bk^gland filled with fresh figures of generals and ad¬ 
mirals. When that Jiappens, it will be a ^ure proof 
that our aihirs havfe taken a favourable turn, and ' 
that aome of our oommanders have, at last, acted in 
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A' manner suitable to the troops aiul treasure witb 
wbicK, from the beginning of this wur, they have all 
been so liberally su|>}ftied. 


N'* 83. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1780. 


Is a paper published at Edinburgh, it would be im* 
proper to enter into any comparison of the writers 
of this country with those on the other side of the 
Tweed: but, whatever be the comparative rank of 
Scottish and English authors, it must sureh^ be al¬ 
lowed, that, of late, there have been writers in this 
country, upon different subjects, who are possessed 
of very considerable merit. In one species of writ*, 
ing,'however, in works and compositions of Aumeur, 
there can be no sort of doubt that the English stand 
perfectly unrivalled by their northern neighbours. 
The English excel in comedy; several of their ro¬ 
manced are ftplete with^the most humorous repre- * 
sentatioDs of life and charaettr, and many of their 
other works are full ofi excellent ridicule. But, iii 
Scotland, we have Ikardly any book which aims at 
humour, and ofHbe very few wtich do, still fewet 
have any degree of merit, fl'hough we have trage* 
dies written by Scots aplhors^ we have no comedy, 
excepting Rarnsay^s Gcirtlcr Shepherd; and thimgh 
we have tender novels, we haffe none of huinoiHv^ ex- 
cepUn^: those 6f Smollett, whe, from bis long resi¬ 
dence in England, can hardly be said%o have acquired 
ia this country his taie(U for writilig^ aor we, 
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for the same reason, lay a perfect claim to Arbuthnot, 
who is still a more illustrious exception to my general 
remark. There must be somAhii^ in the iiutioiial 
genius of the two pfO])le which i/akes this remarkable 
difference in their writings, though it may be difficult 
to discover from what cause it arises. 

1 am inclined to sus[)cct, that there is something 
in the situation and prcM iit government of Scotland, 
which may, in part, account for this difference in 
the genius of the two countries. Scotland, before 
the union of the two kingdoms, was a separate 
state, w ith a parliament and constitution of its own. 
Now the seat of government is removed, and its 
constitution is involved in that of England. At 
the time the two nations came to be so intimately 
connected, its great men were less affluent than 
those of England, its agriculture was liule advanced, 
and ts manutactures w'cre in their infancy. A Scots¬ 
man 1 ^ 3 -, therefore, in this situation, obliged to 
exert evtiy nerve, that he might be able to hold 
.his place. 

If preferment, or ullicos in public life, were his 
object, he was obliged to remove from home to 
a city, which, tliough now the metropolis of the 
united kingdoms, had formerly been to him a sort of 
foreign capital. II wealth was the objt jt of his pur¬ 
suit, he could only ac<^uire it at hbme by great indus¬ 
try and perseverance ; and i^ he found he could not 
easily succeed in his own country, he repaired to 
other countries, where he {^xpected tcdie able to amass 
a fortune. Hence it hai been remarked, that there 
are more natives of Scotland^ to be found abroad than 
of any other cohntry. • ; 

Pc^le in this situaiion are not apt to indulge 
themselves in humour > and few humorous cha¬ 
racters will appear. It is only in countries where 
men 'wanton in the eztraTagancies of wealth, that 
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some, are led to indulge a particular vein of cha.- 
racier, and that others are induced to delineate and 
express it in writipgr. Besides, where men are in a 
situation which indices it necessary for them to 
push their way in the world, more particularly if 
they are obliged to do so among strangers, though 
this may give them a firmnesn and a resoluteness in 
their conduct, it will naturally producers modhst 
caution and reserve in their deportment, which must 
chill every approach to humour. Hence, though 
the Scots are allowed to he bravo and undaunted in 
dangerous situations, yet bashfulnofs, reserve, and 
even timidity of manner, unless when they are called 
forth to action, are justly considered as making part 
of their character. Men of this disposition are not 
apt to have humour; it is the open, the careless, the 
indifferent, and the forward, who indulge in it; it 
is the man who does not think of intonjst, and who 
sots himself above attending to the proprieties of 
conduct. But he wlio has objects of interest in 
view, w'ho attends with circumspection to his con¬ 
duct, and finds it necessary to do so, is generally 
grave and silent, and seldom makes any attempt at 
humour. 

These circumstances may hkve had a considerable 
influence iipifh the genim^ and temper of the people in 
Scotland ; and if they have gifcn a particular forma¬ 
tion to the genius of •the people •in general, they 
would naturally hav^a similar effect upon its authors; 
the genius of alf author commonly takes its direction 
from that of his countrymen! 

To these causes, arising from the present situation 
and government of our doilntry, may be added an¬ 
other circumstance, that of tifere being no d^rt or 
seat oi the monarch in Scetlttnd. It is only where 
the court is, that the standard of manners can be fix¬ 
ed ; and, of consequence, it is only in the neighbour- 
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hood of the court that a deviation from that stand* 
ard can be exactly ascertained, dr a departure from 
it be easily made the object of ridicyle. Where there 
is no court, it becomes of littfe importance what 
dress the people wear, what hours they observe, what 
language'they express themselves in, or what is their 
general deportment. IVIen living at a distance from 
the court become also unacquainted with thn rules of 
fashion w hich it establishes, and are unable to mark 
or point them out. Hut the great subject for wit and 
ludicrous representation arises from men’s having a 
thorough knowledge of what is the fashiontible stan¬ 
dard of manners, and being able to seize upon, and 
hold out a departure from it, in an humorous point of 
view. In Scotland, therefore, w'hich, since the re¬ 
moval of the court, has become, in a certain degree, a 
provincial country, there being no fixed standard of 
roarmers witliin the country itself, one great source of 
ridiculeTs cut off, and an author is not led to attempt 
humorous composition; or, if he does, has little 
.chance of succeeding. 

'fhere is another particular which may have had a 
very considt'riible effect upon the genius of the Scots 
writers, and that i.s, the nature of the language in 
which they write. Tifr old Scottish dialect is now 
banished from our books, ajid the English is substi¬ 
tuted in its place. Boit though our books be written 
in English, our'conversation in Scotch. Of our 
language it be^said, as we arc told of the wit of 
Sir Hiidibras, that we luiijve a .suit ’lor holidays and 
another for w'orking di^ys. The Scottish dialect is 
.our ordinary suit; ihj English i.s used only on so¬ 
lemn occasions. W hen a Scotsman, therefore, writes, 
he dft^s it generally in trammels. His own native 
original language, wiii^ he hears spoken Ground 
him, ho does not make use of; but he expresses 
hithself in a language in some respects foreign to him, 
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and w.hich h« has acquired by study and observation. 
When a. celebrated Scottish writer, afdir the publica¬ 
tion of his History of Scotland, was first introduced 
to Lord ChesterfielH, his lordship, with that happy 
talent of compliment for which ho w'asso remarkable, 
addressed him at parting, in these words : ‘ I am 
happy. Sir, to have met with yon, --happy to have 
passed a day with you,—and *^xtronicly^appy "^o 
find that you speak Scotch.—It w'ould be too much, 
were you to .'■pctf/,*, as well as write our language, 
better than we do ourbolves.’ 

This circumstance of a Scottish fiuthor not writing 
his own natural diakx;t, rniist have a (considerable 
influence upon the nature of his literary productions. 
When he i.s employed in any grave dignified compo¬ 
sition, when he writes history, politics, or poetry, 
the pains he must take to write, in a manner diflcrmt 
from that in which ho speaks, will not much aficct 
his productions; the language of such compositions 

is, in every case, raised abovcj that of common life ; 
and, therefore, the deviation which a Scottish author 
\s obliged to make from the common language of the 
country, can be of little prejudice to him. But if a 
writer is to descend to common and ludicrous pictures 
of life; if, in short, he is to deal in humorous com¬ 
position, his language mtjst b(% as nearly as possible, 
that of common life, that of t!*e bulk of the people ; 
but a Scotsman who wishes to wrifb English cannot 
easily do this. He neither speaks jthe English dialect, 
nor is it spok^ by those/around him : any know¬ 
ledge he has acquired of tShe language is got from 
books, not from converj^ation.v Hence Scottish au¬ 
thors may have been prevAited from attempting to 
write books of humour; and,* when they bavf'^ried 

it, we may be fible, in somo iniiasure^ to account for 
their failure. 

In confirmation of these remark^ it may be ob- 

p3 
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sorvcd, that almost the only works of humour which 
wc have in this country, are in*the Scollish dialect, 
and most of them were written before the union of 
tlie kingdoms, wdieii the Seotchfwas the written, as 
wcill as the spoken, language of the country. The 
Geriih; Shepherd, which is full of natural and ludi¬ 
crous representations of Imv life, is written in broad 
Scotcli. .^^IVlany of our ancient Scottish ballads are 
full of humour. If there have been lately any publi¬ 
cations of humour in this country, WTitten in good 
English, tlic*y have been mostly of the graver sort, 
culled iroriif. In this species of writing, where the 
author himself never appears to laugh, a more dig- 
nilied composition is admissible ; and, in that case, 
the disadvantage of writing in a language dilhirent 
from that in which the author speaks, or those around 
him converse, is not so sensibly felt. 

A. 


N'* 84. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1780. 


clamant pefihe pudorem 
Camii pane palrcs.' 

* HOR. 

\ *'* 

To dispute the right oh Fahhioti to enlarge, to vary, 
or to change the idea^ both of man and woman kind, 
were a want o*f good bn^oding, of which the author 
of a ^-periodical papev, who throws himself, as it 
were, from day to.day, on the prtitection of the 
pojlite world, dhnnot be supposed capable. 1 pay, 
thwefore, very little regard to the observations of 
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some aiitiquatecl Correspondents, who pretend to set 
up what they call the invariable notions of thinj^s, 
against the opinions and practice of people of condi¬ 
tion. At the same Itime, I must observe, that, as 
there is a College in Phifsic^ and a Faculty (ai it is 
called in Sc^otland) in Luio ; so, in Fashion^ there is 
a select body, who enjoy many privih'ges and iiumu:. 
nitics, to which pretenders, or inferior prafftilioners 
in the art, are by no means entitled. There is a 
certain grace in the rudene.^s, and wir in the folly of 
a person of fashion, to which one of a lower rank has 
no manner of pretension. 

I am afraid that our city (talking like a man w'ho 
has travelled) is but a sort of mimic metropolis, and 
cannot fairly pretend to the same licence of making 
a fool of itself, as London or Paris. The circle, 
therefore, taking them in the gross, of our fashion¬ 
able people hero, have seldom ventured on t^ie same 
beautiful irregularity in dress, in behaviour, or in 
manners, that is frequently practised by the leaders of 
the Um in the capitals of Priince or England. 

With individuals, the same rule of subordination 
is to be observed, which, however, persons of extra¬ 
ordinary parts, of genius above their condition, are 
sometimes apt to overlook. I fcrceive, in the pit of 
the play-hous#, sot^je young men, who have got 
fuddled 'm’punchy as noisy., and'as witty as the gen¬ 
tlemen in the boxes, who have beoft drinking Bur¬ 
gundy : and others, wtio have coyie sober from the 
counter, or the A^titing desi, give almost as little 
attention to the play as the Aen of £3,000 a year. 

-My old school-acquaintance, J^k WouMhe^ 

<ii’other morning, had a hc^kcloth as dirty as a 
Lord’s, and picked his teeth aflfer dinner for a tfuar- 
ter of an hour, By the assi?tafljc6 of the little mirror 
in the lid of his toothpick case. 1 take the first op- 
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portiniity of giving him a friendly hint, that this 
practice is elegant only in a man w ho has made the 
tour of Europe- « 

NutiLre and VasliioiL are two (ipposite powers, that 
have long been at variance with one another. The 
first is allowi'd to presidf over the bulk of the people 
known by the denomination of the i*w/g«r ,• the last 
is peciiltnr to the higher orders of the state, and by 
her honours they have a title to be distinguished. 
Attention to interesting scenes, civility to those wc 
ought to oblige, and propriety in public behaviour, 
belong to Nature, and are therefore the properly of 
the people. It is a direct infringement on the rights 
of Faahioii^ if the inferior members of the community 
shall laugh where they should cry,be noisy w'hcie they 
should be silent, rude where they should be civil, or 
dirty where they should be cleanly. These are the 
badges, of greatness, and, likcj certain coats* armorial, 
are only to be borne by illustrious personages. 

These are matters in which, 1 think, I may ven¬ 
ture to interpose my advice or animadversion. But 
as to some more delicate subjects, I am very doubt¬ 
ful whether they come within the limits of my juris¬ 
diction, or ^how far it w'ould be prudent in me to ex¬ 
ercise it, if they did. ‘ 1 mean this as a general apo¬ 
logy for not inserting a wariet^ of letters from un¬ 
known Correspondents, #giving me information of 
certain irregularities in tht rjnnners and deportment 
of the fashionably world, which they desire may be 
taken immediate notied of in thS' Mirror. One, 
who writes under the Signature of Rusticus, tells me 
that paintingt, is notv become so common a practice 
among our fine ladies, "tHat he has oftener than once 
beeft* introduced to*'a lady in the morning, from 
whom, till he infodncd himself of iVer name, he was 
jurprised to receive a curtsy at the play or the con- 
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cert. Another, vrho subscribes himself Modestus, 
desires me to imitate the example of the Taller, by 
animadverting, noton the large, but the small size of 
the petticoat, which, hi says, has so shrunk up this 
winter, that there is more of the -^ankh seen than he 
can find countenance to look at. 

To the first of these Correspondents I must an* 
swer, that I think the ladies (whose number I am 
inclined to believe is small), who choose to dress 
their faces in rouge or carmine, are exempted from 
all censure ; they certainly do it to please themselves, 
as they know how much it,,is detested by the men.* 
Or, perhaps, they are of that icy order of females, 
w'ho have made vows of perpetual cidibacy, and thus 
varnish over their beauty, as virtuosi do certain de- 
lie ale natural productions, w'hich are mearut to be 
looked at, but never to be touched. As to the com¬ 
plaint of Modestiis, I can only account for tjfete pre- 
.senl sliortness of the petticoat, from the attention of 
the ladies being so much engrossed about their heads, 
as to leave them no leisure to take care of the other 
extremity ; as generals, who are anxious to cover one 
part of their works, are apt to leave an opposite 
quarter defenceless. 

But the most serious complaint I have received, is 
a letter subscriBed Censor,* arraigning, with true Ju- 
venalian severity, the conduct‘of a certain Club, 
which, in thcivords ofyty^orrespondent, ‘continues, 
in defiance of decency and j^od manners, to insult 
the public in large*charact€rs,^iii the front of every 
newspaper in town, ^'his,’ he adds, ‘moves my in¬ 
dignation the more, w'hen i consider that several of its 
principal members are arrived at^a period of life nj^ich 
• should teach decorum, at least, j{ it does not extin¬ 
guish vice.’ *• , 

In answer to this angry Correspondent, I will tell 
him the following story : Some years ago, I happen- 
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€d to be in York at the time of the asahcs, ■ Dining 
one day in a tavern with some gentlemen of that city 
and its neighbourhood, we werrf violently disturbed 
by the noise of somebody below, who hooted and 
hallooed, smacked his whip, and made his servants 
sound their French horns ; in short, rehearsed, during 
the whole time of ou; dinner, ail ‘ the glorious tu¬ 
mult of the chase.’ Some of the company, after 
several ineffectual rat^ssages hy the waiter, began to 
be angry, and to think of a very serious remonstrance 
^ with the sportsman below. But an elderly person, 
who sat opposite to me, pacified their resentment: 
* 1 know the gentleman who disturbs you,’ said he; 
‘ his head-piece was never one of the best; but now, 
poor man ! I believe we must let him alone—Since ho 
is past running down the fox in the field, he must 
e’en be allowed to hunt liiin in the parlour.’ 

k 
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P ossnm ohJhim quifuerm f Non ^entire qui sim f Quo car earn 
ho/iofey Quli glbnaf ^uibusliberi* i Quibusfortunisf 

s CIC. ad Att. 

% 

A PERIODICAL pubhcationv such as the Mirror, is, 
froijj^ its nature, confined chiefiy to prose composi¬ 
tions. My illustrious predecessor, the Spectator,* 
has, however,, sometinafcs inserted a little poem among 
other essays; and his example has been imitated 
’ by most of his successors. Perhaps it may be from 
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this cause, that among the variety of communications 
1 have lately received, many of them consist of 
poetical compositions. I mtist observe in general 
to these Correspondftits, that, though the insertion of 
a poem now and then may not be altogether improper 
for a work of this kind, yet it is not every poetical 
composition that is fit for it. A poem may be pos-v 
sessed of very considerable merit, and may be entitled 
to applause, when publislied in a poetical collection, 
though, from its subject, its length, or the manner in 
which it is written, it may not be suited to the 
Mirror. I hope my poetical Correspondents, there¬ 
fore, will receive this as an apology lor their poems 
not being inserted, and wdll by no means consider 
their exclusion as proceeding from their being thought 
destitute of merit. 

Among the poetical presents 1 have received, there 
is, however, one, which seems very well suited to a 
work of this kind. The gentleman from who* I re- 
ctMved it, says, he has been informed that it was 
founded on ilie following inscription (probably written 
from real feeling) on the window of an inn, situated 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 


* Of all the ills unhappy mortals hnonr, 

A life of wancj^i'in^ is the greatest woe ; 

On all their weary amys wAt Care and Pain, 

And Pi))e and Penury, a meagre t?ain, 

A wreU'bpd JSxtie to his country send, * 

Lung worn with griefs, and long without a friend.* 

• * ) ^ 

This poem'contains a description of the situation of 
a Scotch gentleman who had beenpbliged t(F leave his 
country for rebellion againk <iur preseiA happy Jo- 
vernmetjJ. It points out the fattl consequences# of 
such treasonable attempts, and Represents the distress 
of the person described, in a 'very 'oterestiDg and 
pathetic manner. ' * , 
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THE EXILE. !\n Elegy. 


AVhehe, ’midst the ruins of a fallen state, 

The once-fam’d Tiber rolls his scanty wave. 
Where half a colomn now derides the threat. 
Where half a statue yet records the brave: 

« 

With trembling steps an Exile wander’d near. 

In Scottish weeds his shrivcll’d limbs array’d ^ 
His furrow’d check was cross’d with many a tear. 
And frequent sighs his wounded soul betray’d. 


Oh! wretch ! he cried, that like some troubled ghost 
Art doom’d to wander round this world of woe, 
While iiiein’ry speaks of joy for ever lost, 

Of peace i of comfort! Ihou hast ceas’d to know ' 


These are the scenes, with fancied charms endow’d. 
Where happier Britons, casting pearls away, 

The fools of sound, of empty trifles proud, 

Far from the land of bliss and freedom stray. 


% 


Woo’d that, for yonder dcync, these ey A could sea 
The wither’d oak^hat crowns ifiy native hill! 
These urns let ruin waste; hut give to me 
The tuft that trembles o4r itf*; lonely rilL 


O sacred haunts! and il; the billocic green 
That saw our infant^spoits beguile the day? 
Still are^ur seats fairy fashion seen ? 
r Or ii my^ittJe throng qj%io5S away ? 


dad but Ambition, m this tortur’d Ifreast, 
l^e’er sought to beyond the hufnble plain, 
Where mild’Dependence hoid-s the vassal blest. 

Where faith aod frieBdlblp'fix the chiettain’s reign: 
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Thus had I liv»d the life my fathers led ; 

Th^ir name, their Family had not ccasM to he; 
And thou, Moiiimia! on thy cartliiy^bed !— 

My name, my family, what were these to thee !-^ 

I 

Three little moons had seen our growing love, 

Since hrsl Moniinia join’d her hand to mine; 
Throe little moons liqid seen us blest above 
All that enthubiast hope could e’er divine. 


laa 


Trcr’d by tlie brave, by fancied glory warm’d. 

In treason honest, if’twas treason here; 

For rights suppos’d, ray native band 1 arm’d, 

And join’d the standard Charles had dar’d to rear* 

• 

Fate d we fought, my gallant vassals fell. 

But sav’d their master in the bloody strife; 

Their coward master, who could live to tell 
He saw them fall, yet tamely suffer’d life* 

Let me not think ;—but, ab ! the thought will riae. 

Still in my whit ling brain its borrur* dwell. 

When pale and trembliug, with uplifted eyes, 
Muniuiia faintly breath’d—a last farewell! 

* They come,* said she; ‘ fly, fly these ruthless foea. 
Anti save a life, in which Monimialives; 

Believe me, Henry, light are all her woes, 

Except what Henry’s dreaded purpose gives! 

• 

< And wouldstithou die, and leave me thus forlorn. 
And blast a life tlie^inost rnhumau spare ? 

Oh! live in pity to the babe unbolt 

That stirs within me to ^sist my pra/er!* 

What could I do* Contending passions strove 
And press’d my ).)osom with aiiternate weight, 
Unyielding honour, soft persuasive love— 

1 fled and left her—left h«r to het fate ! • 

a • 

Fasticame the ruffian band; no noAlting charm^ 

'I hat e’er to sidfering beauty bialKtre gave. 

The ruthless rage of party can disarm 5 • 

Thy tears, Munimia, wanted power to eave) 
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She, and the remnant of her weeping train, 

Whose faithful love still hukM them to her side, ' 

Torn from their dwelling, trode ilie dci$ert plain, 

No hut to shelter, and no hand to gMidc. 

! 

Thick drove its snow before the wintry wind, 

And midnight darkness wrapp’d the heath they past. 
Save one sad gleam, that, blazing fi|r behind. 

The ancient mansion of my fathers east. 

Calmly she saw the smouldering ruins glare ; 

* ’Tis past, all-righteous God ! ’Tis past!’ she cried; 

‘ But for my Henry hear my latest prayer !’— 

Big was her bursting h^art;—she groan’d and died ? . 

Still, in my dreams, 1 see her form confess’d. 

Sailing, in rubes of light, the troubled sky !— 

And soon sln^whibpers, shall my Henry rest— 

And, dimly smiling, points my place to die! 

I hear that voice, I see that pale hand wave; 

I coigfe once more to view iny native shore; 

Stretch’d on Moiiimia’s long-neglected grave 
To clasp the sod, and feel my woes no more 1 


z. 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

m 

SIK, 

M.w’y iiiestimnble medicines, as well for preserving 
health as for curing diseases, arc overlooked by our 
modern practitioners. An*attempt to revive some of 
those obsolete remedies, though it may appear better 
suited to a medical performance, yet does not seem 
altogether foreign to the Miri^k; since a sound 
mind, according to the well-known apophthegm, is 
in natural alliance with a sound body, the same publi¬ 
cation which is calculated for the improvemAit of the 
one, may not improperly be made subservient to the 
health of the other. 

I. The first that I shall mention is of sovereign 
elFicacy in restoring debilitated stomachs to their pro¬ 
per tone. It renders the body vigorous, and it pro¬ 
longs the days of man even unto extreme old age. Of 
it Tulpius, In eminent ^physician of Amsterdam, 
treats in his Observutiones Mcdjpinales. 

In some languages it v called CAoy in others, Tsai ^ 
but with us it has received the appellation of Tea, 

II. There is Another simple <h a singular kind: 

iiccording to the great travelmr Pietro della Valle, it 
is cooling in summer, and warm iiv^vfmToV;s^hout, 
however, changing its quMities, J * ^ 

It expelled a gout, of thirty vears standing# from 
the toes of the Reverend Alcfxaoder d'Albertus, a 
bare-footed friar of Marseilles, aged seventy. 

For a long time Madame de Lausun could not 

Q ^ 
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walk without the aid of a crutch ; and no w.onder ; 
for the good lady ‘ had ntunbertid the frosts of iour- 
scorc and two winters.’ She w’^ seized with what 
my author calls a krtian quujftan ague, which un¬ 
doubtedly is a very bad thing, thougli 1 do not find 
it in my dictionary : but she tried Father Alexander’s 
remedy; her youth was renewed, as one might say 
[com}n({^rajeunie.\^ and she threw away her crutch. 

The wife of M. Morin, |)liysician at Grenoble, was 
reduced to the last extremity by a confirmed Phihislc, 
of no less than sixteen years endurance: at length 
the Doctor found out a method of laying the disease 
that had so obstinately flaunted liis bed. By way of 
experiment be administered the remedy to his ciiarc 
maitie (d^ar half), which is French for a wife. She 
recovered of her Phthisic, and afterwards, by using 
the same remedy, of another disease with a horrible 
Greek name, a t^ripneumony. 

I mi Jilt add .'nany jukI various effects of this me¬ 
dicine stili mop* wonderful. That of the public 
speaker, wlio was a(;ized with a fit of modesty, is 
most remarkable. By taking a single dose, he felt 
liimhelf prtorod to bis wonted composure of rnind^ 
and he declared that he could, with ease, have spoken 
out another hour. * 

For this as'd otlur culUcnticjjted citres, the inqiii- 
eitivo reader ;y reiorted to the treatise of Philip Syi- 
vester du 'l our, coqperningChf^ virtue? of Cuj^he. 

III. There is a certain weed, ‘ wliich, taken a 
while after meat, iielps digestion^:^ it voids rheum, 
&c. A little of it, being steeped over night in a 
little wdiite v^uV;) is‘ a vomit that never fails in its 
opei(iiioa. It can'oot endure a spider, or a flea, or 
suchtfike vermin ; good to fortify and preserve 
the sight, being lef im round about the balls of the 
eyes once a w£ek, and frees them from all rheums, 
driving them back way of repercussion: taken 
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into tlu? stomaoli, it will heal and cleanse it; for, my 
Lord Sunderland, president of York, taking it down- 
w'ards into his sloinach, it cured him of au impos- 
tliume, which had be^n of a long time engendering out 
of a bruise he had received at loot-ball; and so pre¬ 
served his life for many years.’ 

'i'hese are the words of Howel, in his letters, whcTe 
he enlarges on the praise of Tobacco, * 

IV. Bn^ there is still another medicine of asto¬ 
nishing virtues which have been circumstantially 
related by IMatthiolus, an Italian physician of the 
sixteenth centyry : it is ‘a lif|uid which, when skil¬ 
fully pri'parcd, proves a powerful antiseptic’ fan 
opposer of corruption] ‘to every thing steeped in 
it; and so, by removing all tendency to corruption, 
it is a comforter and a restorative, and preserves 
and prolongs the lives of those who use it. It not 
only chcMishes the natural heat, and pi^scrvcs it 
in its full vigour, but it likewise renovates, as it 
were, and vivifies the animal spirits, gives an agree¬ 
able warmth to the stomach, sharpens the appre-* 
hensioii and understanding, clears the eye-sigHt, 
and repairs the memory: it is more peculiarly be¬ 
neficial to those who are of too cold a tempera-, 
ment, and who are subject to crudities of the 
stomach and^othei; disorders proceeding from cold 
affections. It therefore affords a sovereign relief 
to all who are tormcntec^ with pains* in the stomach 
or bowels, proceeding from wii^d or indigestion; 
as also to tht)ifb who ar| subject to giddiness, 
the falling sickness, a. relaxation ^ o£-ihe nervous 
system, inveterate melancholy,* luf|)CRSionanbi^ dis¬ 
orders, palpitations of the Hbart^remors and fdbtine 
fits.’ •! • 

Matthiolus *subjoins ihi, method of using this 
medicine: 

03 
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Be, Onot a day a table-spoonful of A qua vitae rfis- 
tiVed from the best vine. But, with all deforiMice to 
his authority, .Aqiiavitte^ dkuWed tnx'n froiu the best 
wine, is not superior in any erf it>s virtues to our 
great, staple, IVhsky: for, from the ivsearrhes of 
our own patriotic philosophers, these two conclu* 
aions may be deduced ; 1st, rhat Whisky is a liquor 
pleasant to the taste; and, 2dly, That it is a whole- 
spirit. 

V. 1 sliall conclude with a receipt which might 
have been considered as of general importance in the 
seventeenth century, and.may prove of no less im¬ 
portance in the nineteenth. 

Bartholomeus Carricliters, in his Secret, b. 2. c. 12. 
published a recipe which is mightily commended by 
Hector Sclilands, in an epistle to his learned friend 
Gregorius Ilorstius; see liorstii Epist. Medic, i. | 7. 
1612. Dog’s grease, well dissolved and cleans¬ 
ed, 4 ounces. Bear’s grease, 8 ounces. Capon’s 
grease, 24 ounces. Three trunks of the inisletoe 
•of hazel, while green; cut it in pieces, and pound 
il' emall, till it becomes moist: bruise it together 
and mix all in a phial. After you have ex¬ 
posed it to the sun for nine weeks, you shall ex¬ 
tract a green ointment, wherewith if jou anoint the 
bodies of the bemiichedf especially t/ie parts most 
affected, and the jbints, they will certainly be 
cured.* “ , 

This reOtpe was dried with amazing success in the 
case of a young- girl,, whose coliiition was truly 
deplorable,* ,fgr she vomited feathers, bundles of 
straTS^Jla a re^Sjfmns sturik in blue paper, as fre^ 
flwd &to at any mttJie''pedlar\ stall, pieces of glass 
windows, and nailsa cart wheel; as may be 
«e«n in ‘ The Wpnderftd'and true Helalion of the be¬ 
witching a young Girl in Ireland, 1609/ by Daniel 
Higgs. \ 
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It H with the utmost diffidence that I my 
own sentiments in‘the Materia Medina, especially 
on a subject which has been expressly treated by 
such men as Dr. Bs^tholomeus Carrichtera, and Dr. 
Hector Schlands. May I then be permitted humbly 
to propose this queiy. Is there not some reason to 
conjeciurc, (hat the recipe, so ofTectual in the case of 
beantching, would answer equally well in tha case of 
ckitblaum f 

I am, he, 

Antiquarius. 
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Men fear deaih as children fear to go in the dark; and as that . 
natural fear in children is increasml with ialesy eo is the other, 

JBACQN. 

There is in the mind <of man a ^und of super¬ 
stition, which, in all nations, in all ages, and in all 
religions, has Ween attended with effects power¬ 
ful and extraordinary. In* this r espect, one 
people seem entitled to boasi QtPWpjTi^^ 
over the rest of mankiMil^ ai\oiie 

time or other, to have been ilpe the slaveseof ’r 
weak, a childish, or a glooijy4upejrstition. Wjhen 
we behold the Romans, wise and* as they 
were, regulating tlieir conduct^ in ramr most im- 
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portant afFairs, by the accidental flight of birds; or, 
■when threatened by some natioiral calamity, creating 
a dictator for the sole purpose of <jT*ving a nail into 
a door, in order to avert the jmpending judgment 
of Heaven ; we arc apt, aa^ording to the humour wc 
are in, to smile at the folly, or to lament the weak¬ 
ness of human nature. 

A little reflection, however, is sufficient to show, 
that, with all our advantages, we ourselves arc, in 
this particular, equally weak and absurd. The mo¬ 
dem citizen of Home, who thinks he can appease 
an oflended Deity, by creeping on his knees up the 
steps of St. Peter’s so many limes a day; or the 
pious Neapolitan, who imagines that carrying forth 
the relics of St. Januarius, is sufficient to stop an 
eruption of mount Vesuvius; are equal objects of 
pity with the good Homan, wlio devoutly assisted 
at driving the nail into the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus. • 

It is amusing to observe the conduct of our first 
reformers in this particular. Tlicir penetration led 
them to discover the gross errors and manifold su¬ 
perstitions of the church of Home, and their spirit 
and strength of mind, aided by fortunate circum- 
•tances, enabled them to set themselves free from 
those shackles in which Eprope liad bL‘cn held for so 
many ages. Hut no,, sooner ha<I they done so, than 
they and their ‘followers aflopted another mode of 
superstition, in the place of tiiat which it had cost 
them so much pafns to pull dow»J’ To masses, and 
cruc^es, and /wiages.Svere substituted a precise sc- 
iieritu^rfft^i^^^nddong sermwiSy and a certain mode 
of s^kifyiTt^ thi^abhatHy which were inculcated as 
. cons^tuting thest^m'sf virtue, and as comprehending 
-th^ whole duty ow £Jhristian. So ingenious are 
men in finding out something to put in the place of 
true piety and virtue!—^Neither is this confined to 
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one religion or to one sect To thd iMtne cause will 
be attributed tin* broad brim and plain coat of the 
Quaker, the ablutiens of the Gentoo/the pilgrimages 
of the Mahometan, ^he severe fasts observed in the 
Greek church, with numberless other instances that 
might be montion(?d. 

'I’here is a species of superstition, which, perhaps, 
might ])e traced back to a similar origin, tll&t often 
lays strong hold of the imagination, and fills the 
mind with terrors and apprehensions, which reason 
and philosophy have not power to eradicate, when 
once they have fairly got hold of us. Of this sort 
is tlie dread of apparitions, of spirits, and of witcheS, 
Mr, Addison, in an excellent paper in the Spec¬ 
tator, has shown the folly of those apprehensions, 
and has cautioned parents to be particularly careful 
to preserve their children from those little horrors 
of imagination, which they are apt to ^contract 
when they are young, and are not able to shake 
off when they grow up. He justly observes, that 
next to a clear judgment and a good conscience, 
a sound imagination is the greatest blessinjg ot 
life. Perhaps it might be going too far io attri¬ 
bute' to this essay of Mr. Addison the reformatioil 
60 strongly recommended by liim. It is, however,^ 
certain, that all th(ve apprehensions, formerly pro¬ 
ductive of so much real uneasiness, are now, in a, 
great measure, unkncjwif. We have so far suc¬ 
ceeded in plucking the old ^imn^out of our hearts f 
and we no longer see a bra|re soldier afraid to wayt: 
through a dark passage, or an intrepidjHiajJor diiink 
with horror at the thought of the nfehl; in a 

solitary apartment. 

There i.s, however, anotbeiytveakness, sotc^hat 
akin to this, tfiat I am aMa slitt ^pi^iwls ai&^ong 
U9, which my fondness for children, tie pl^sure 
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I find in prattling with them, give me freqiient op¬ 
portunities of obs(^rving. I mean a custom of ter- 
rifyijig children, and filling their «young mincLs with 
gloomy apprehensions of deallY "I'his is one of the 
most common methods employed by ignorant nur¬ 
sery-maids, and fooVbh parents, to frighten infants 
into obedience. But nothing can be more absurd, 


or attended with more pernicious consequences. 
Were a person of a timid frame of mind under a 
necessity of crossing the ocean, would it be the part 
of a friend to magnify the danger, and to amuse him, 
all the way to the port where he was to embark, with 
■ accounts of storms and tempests, and with a fearful 
picture of the many and various hazards to which ho 
must be exposed on the voyage ? 

A wise parent, attentive to the future happiness 
of his children, ought to follow a very dillerent 
rule of conduct. From their earliest infancy, he 
ought to make the idea of death familiar to them ; 
he ought to accustom them to look upon it, not only 
, wi^out f^ar, but with the same indifference as on 
Other unavoidable occurrence to which they are 
daily exposed. By this means they will, as they 
!^vance in life, be led to consider it as a friend rather 
"^than an enemy; they will perceive that, but for 
death, this world wquld be a prison *'more dreadful 


than any the mostecruel tyrant ever invented ; they 
will look forward to it the only period to the 
cares of this life,-—aS a tiappy passage to that 
better world, where only they cari expect a com- 
pletq^ rewar d for a faithful discharge of their duly 
in ^ 

however absm^ a drdhd of witches and appari- 
tionS'may be, ihe cMsequences attending it are not 
eo^bad a»*:thoste dm flow from the* fear of death. 
Thu one» |t 4ji true, fills the mind with many dis*- 
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agreeable apprehensions, and causes many uneaay 
moments; but the otlier unfits a man, for discharging 
Ills duty in sociti^y, and too often exposes him to 
infam) and disgrace. Courage ib a quality that de¬ 
pend-*, 111 some measure, on the constitution of the 
body: and it ins been obb^^rved, that the same 
indiMdiial i.s not, at all tunes, a id upon all occasions, 
equally brave. I caiiiiut help bting of opiuioei, how'- 
evci, that if a boy, troni hib earliest infancy, were 
taught to view death in a just light, ho would kn- 
peiceptibly acquire a ttrengtli of mind that would en¬ 
able him to tacu danger, and to do his duty on all oc¬ 
casions, w ithout being obliged to summon up hid reso¬ 
lution, and to call reason to his aid, upon every trying 
emergence. 

1 have heard it said, that, if men were accustomed 
to despise death, they would be apt, through a sort 
of fool-liardiness, to throw away their lives on every 
slight occasion or idle quarrel. But, for my own 
part, 1 onterlam a very different opinion; thatfool- 
liardincbb is seldom to be met with in a maiAf a , 
firm, determined mind, who knows how to estinia^ 
the true value of life. In general, it proceeds from 
a secret consciousness, that leads a man to put too^l 
liigli a value on the quality of courage, and to indulge ) 
his vanity by a display of it; as we often see men ^ 
most desirous to be thought to possess those virtueiT 
and tliose talents, to which) ia irealityf they have the 
least pretensions. * 

I was much pleased witk a conversation I h<ui 
on this subject, on a visit I lately paid to 

--, the wife of my much 

, who is now abrdld^figldl^ {ke battlSk-of^ 


his country. I found her ineier dressin 
surrounded by a»group of the« mSst lovel 
After they retired, she began to cemi 


m -a t ^ * 
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o8en impossible to prevent children from receiving 
bad and improper imprebsions- from nervants ano 
attendants, ‘ It uafe but juht now,’ said bhe, ‘ your 
favourite, little Charles, told hib brother, that if 
be was a bad boy, he would be put into a black 
box, carried to the church-yard, thrown into a 
hole, and covered over with earth.’ After some 
observations on the bad tendency of repret>eiil)ii<; 
death in fi'ightful colours, she said she had often 
been disposed to think the poets to blame in this 
particular, who, by dwelling on all the circumstances 
attending our dissolution, and presenting them to 
the imagination in strohg and lively colours, often 
leave an impression which reason is not able entirely 
to wear oif. She instanced the well-known lines ol 
Shakspeare: 


< Ay, but to die, and go we know not w here, 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to lut, 
rhis jensible warm motion to become 
k. knifaded clod j and the dilated spirit 
STo bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of ttiiik-ribbed ice; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless \ lolencc round about 
rbe pendant wotM; oi to be worse tnan worst 
Jif those that lawless and uncertain tjiought 
[magine howling { ’tis liori ible i 
the weariest and most loathed worldly hfe, 
that age, a*bbe, peiiiu:y,*.in»i isonment 
Jan lay on nature, is a paradise. 

To what w^§r of deatL’ • 

4 


is said she, ‘ to read those lines 

r^Mit beipg afbrasd by them. Yet, were I to 

feelings, I rhould think the 
StttimeAbnmjttst. If to me,’ continued she, steal- 
Hjg a" «t die picUue friend, while an 
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i|HrolUn^])r half started la lior «‘)c, * if to mi* 
be tbifig tewibie tlf dtath, it proceed-^ llom 
the ihoughtb ot i should Itave, nut ttoav the 

drcul ol whet i biiou^^ipet 

M. 


mi 
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TO 1'HE AUTHOR OF TftE MIRROR. 


(ithot vriu) a fennw Ji> 4 »ter«Wy tppuUWc 
Mtudtioii I WdS l»i» dae^t «0P ; BBai at the ag(> ol 
■< "v vod j I w !'• *^41 Ip ^1® par4.b'*s4hoyl» to bo taugUt 
rotdmg mdwitUB?. My UAer natuiallj undo %*♦ 
qainiM contirBiog «y pWgroSs, and thi. st hoolm i,trr 
. iTcliimthe mos.t flatteimg accounts. Altei 1 had 
spent the 'isual Umem le.irnuig.lo read and wriU. luy 
luaatci said it would be a pity to cat slioit^a boy of 
niy gemas, aud adYl^ed my lather to d o" ®'; 'o we 
luaut a year or twoionggf at htf whpoU that 1 nu;^u 
eet a Whs I^aUn. Wua flattered my 1 iihor a vanity, 
is It ■nuliui wnwg a atoatwn to* ipp u someivfaal 
«Wa ftatM Ihe d»Wt« of Ae m ighbourii^ 

? w as alltWW to «St Oirtlw Mim<, buich at schooi wj^ 


out laudlotd'i^ MB, aufl soniLlimes the bojfotd 

to be wWS»6d *“* ^“*‘*‘* • *“ ’*'*‘^>>“6, * 

usent The aLuipuJ which im &tS^. 

low jnyi*«a®^«* >®|gi“iiiion, ta giya mk ^ hitl 

»«& m'l’ . 
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Gre<'k, Having gone thus fai, the tranBiison vras 
easy , It would bo i puy, said oni sanguine advisers, 
to lo 0 all the knowkdge 1 hud^got, with my ap¬ 
plication and my geoma. if I ptosttoted my studies 
1 might become a veiy leantfei and a very great 
man Jf T studied divmily (which was proposed), 
J nnirht, in time, preach ifi the pulpit oi the vciv 
parish m which lyy iatner lived; nay, I might riso 
to be *1 Professor in the University, oi become Mo¬ 
derator of the General Assembly of the church of 
S( otland. 

I was accordingly entered a student in the Uni¬ 
versity. My father considered my fortune as now 
made, and my exiicctation^ -were not inferior to 
his. liut I soon found my situation at the Univer¬ 
sity a veiy hard and uneasy one My father bad 
been able to supply me tolerably With necessaries at 
the pansh-achool; but to do this at the Univtrsit}, 
situated ju a great and expensive town, wras above 
hiH power. 1 was obliged to walk about, theieforc, 
with a shabby coat, and With an empty purser I 
oOuld not attend all the lectyrOs I wished, for want 
of money to purchase admission, or to procure the 
^netessaij books. 1 now likewise found, that, far 
item being more knowing than my college compa- 
siions, as my country «H-koolniaste» flattered pis 
would be the case, most of them knew more tlmn I 
4^d; they had been better taught, and had pro¬ 
fited accordingly. Poverty^ Want of hooka, oi 
friends, and of the other couveuieaoes Of Mfo, WOfo 
not circumstances ver/ well suited dor etiidy of 
ihe bbauties of Homer and VirgiU nor fiw UtiJking a 
pi Ogress in the abstract •ocimioes; but with idl these, 
dihiculties, 1 gave su^'h close and intense UjppUcnlfoii,^ 
that 1 wait able to tpmk up a good de^ m leawhng, 
and my ^Ugence drew the attention of eoiue of the 
jHofessom. By their intereift 1 was 
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to Mr« . a j^ittioman of coOfaidcnble ' 

fortune' re»ulod m tW town wbm the 
«Uy H SJtuatcKi, Jp be tatpi to hi^ cb^ld^»ll, fluid 
aocordwigly be wae ph«NNa4 to at tlie sAhiiy 

dC a*YftaT, YWtb' uddiuotMd «dva»f»ge 

of hnog Jit his house f thought th*' tfvorld 
was all b#»lofw me. nod evoiy thing di^tnod to flitvr 
me with presiut lieppmess and future exidtation. 
Out of my salary t hoped to aftofd to lie btiter 
drciMlf 'o buy more HooiJ, ami to attend tnoie lec¬ 
tures. I txpeLtid, from the knowledge I had ac- 
«|Uircd» to be able to mtdte ti figure iti tfie co^ipany 
which resorted to Mr. M^s. I doubted not that 
they would single me out as a prodigy ot U umng 
and genius, that, by their favotu*, I nught Im le- 
commendod to some lucrAtive or honourable pia ( , 
or. At lid it, ihM 1 ^ould, by Mr- luitnsi, bi 
et*U d as a mimster m bomo ehureht after having 
pka-»antl) ‘^paut a year or two to fete faintly in ai- 
b nding to my pupils, from whoso- |WOgresb md im- 
piov#>nieni I ixpected <quAi pleasure and repuuti^ 
Howthfse hopes have jbfteiiliiW'vii*nsd, I ptoctod^ 
mfoim you 

When f entPied mtq Mr* M \ family, T found it 
WAS expert d that 1 should not odI> afltnd to die 
UudtfaS of tlws eldest son^ a lad ot loout fourteen, 
but tliat I was U^evn/O to take fuie ol ad th* 
yoqqgyi cMdrou, cQpbii|hng of no.htvir than 
ftiomp <if oe toughl to read; others, 

wh& youqg % I ^ as to look after, 

W ttiem whel they went abroad, to 
keeo ilunb titft of barm^ wav, dk vent them (roitii 
dttoh, or b^blig«run dowii*by a cairtf^ 
t»cupy my whole timeaod^verj 
^ flto#yg tor xny o/ru improve moot waa tc 
Bat tbmtgh, m this monnet, t fempo- 
raiy be put to my Uarm^ I still fluttered 
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myFpif I should mnlifj it up by the irnproyem^nt and 
knowlftlge of world I shmild .'icquiro from the 
soeiety aiid ronvei>ation at M/s. But this 
ex|)cctatiou was as Yain as the former. Wherv th#*re 
-vv<*re strangeni of difilinction *at the housej I was 
not alltAved to sit at table, but was p]ae«:d in a 
coDK’r ot the rotiiM with the vounf^’r, ehildr(’u, 
where my province ’aas to attend to what they eat, 
and to cut their meat for them. )K?n the fanuly 
■were alone, or t)ie guests wore such a? 7\ir. M. did 
not think necessarv to tieat with much ceremony. I 
was permitted to .siCat table; but 1 soon (oiuid.evcn 
wh('u this was ibe ease/that 1 was not permitted to 
talk there. - Stfldom, indeed, was there any coti- 
ver«-ation which was w‘orih ioiniog in : but when any 
oeeiirrod in which 1 ventured to jojii. whai I > 'id 
was received in such a manner, that f obng('<) 
to resolve to be silent. If I threw in an oK-^ei valion 
which STarted a doubt of the ju-stieo of any thing 
that was said, I was considertni as an inipertiiient 
conceited follow^, who had no right to exjiress his 
djfn^ibts ; if 1 endeavoured to support any opinion, I 
saw 1 was tleemcd ofTicioiis. ami tiouirlcsoine. IVIr. 
3\'!. wlio, to the credit the w'orld justly gave him for 
.. a great lurUuie, wdtlw'd also to add the reputation, 
though willif-uf any pitMensicms,. oh. leartiiug, was 
afraid, when I opened my mouth, lest peopli* should 
think that hi:^. son’s tu^or w’as more knowing 
tlian he; and, therefore, look care ;4tS!V4ity» ,tQ cour 
tradict ire llatlyV and with an sn|^ority; 

and, somenmes, even^niade a joMt oh tliaf awk- 
vtardness of manner, whidi it waKimpossibie oijo 
in my situaitcn eoulq. ^lavc escaped. :you Btay 
judge what elh'tt ibis thiatmeat mu»t. Ifayts'-ppon 
one who can reli.^h th^' beHUtie.s of and 

has read man^ of the niOrti euiineu|’ |ifjrkm^^^ .and 
^^iglish uuihors. Poor, hcl]iW,sfi, and? ftc* 
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T ^owthinp: nithui me, tha» I am 
-but 1 have no fitl ‘'to be piuud 
li'trr some iitncf the quI) pleusmt which 

I had 10* V!r fiunit)., WW those employed la 

reading w ith nij cMb*! papil. But this 4 outiaued a 
voy ^lutt fiuH The \oin,^ ffcntleman soon begdii 
to dcMpi'if* one whuu he si\, ins father and f*is 
iathei’*} in ul^ oeit v |th nniji di'-rcipecit and 
of fo^W>wnie inv duet lion took caie to do 
fhe vei\ I else of wnitevoi 1 d ^nt»d him I p*H- 
tcne.l aNo he m«dt irio the ^nhpit of je-*! with his 
eompuiiOnd* In did X inikitour to ropie-nmt 
till- in the gimlkJ, nnnnol to Mr M. 1 was the 
wothO UH d foi my couiplAiiMs , he ascnhtd hi*^ son’s 
lif+le progicss to my remu^^'inesy, not to auy tauH 
in ihc boy, who, I soon found had much inou in¬ 
ti nnu with his father, m to hi» eduiuriuo, 

^hin 1 hid 

S»i h vf* MianoR, iw my <ttHiation w ttU itto upper 
of th< fttimU- Wnh those of an lutmor 
link, it IS not d whit more gr 'abh John, thjS 
footindii, lecencs a siUry neofly (jual to mine, and 
how^enaa better roat. Hf, thoreloie, look>4 upon 
him-clt a*i a f«ntr gentleman thui me, and as I atn 
bu little respected by thosi whom he < onsid'rs h» 
hi» betters, healota not tUink hiuiSLil bctimd to le- 
spect meat all. At dinnct, he *^1110111 heaiN wlieii f 
call; and, when he -doos^ 1 often fish siute to 
ray puddings and pepper instt ad of sUf^ar to niy pan¬ 
cakes. Nof » to be ^UmtD lor this, lor he 

sees hM master gtva me pott or punch, while he and 
his guests drittfc claret Foi som« ti ne, indeed, 
li*aine to Te*»tde m the farody^ 1 loceivell mucbii^ 
pkusanca ftom Mis. Deborah Ifc+c hcock, thehtmse- 
Eceper. Mts. Deborah te no^ af.nsiderably past her 
fortieth yea*; tn her person fli'ck andjsquAbby, with 
mouth bttte awry, »ad eyes a htUftfisqumt Mrs 

K 3 



fS(> nil MKi 11 ^ 

I h boi ill Trf q»u nliy « fid*. 1 11 cc iupliwu ji ^ ird«) K*- 
111 11 (Ijink Hi u ni i»i n'miO'nif lot\c»inc: 

tmitiminu M iin b i ^ ipu^r ^oii ponon-. Mu 
u ■>CMppctmit ‘ ilsvi kind as to ^isit int n m\ (n’vn 
wpnirtm n bt uoiidcr^ T <b* not iKit \\hon 

alom tl n n u«d 1 troiu oiii *imi ition in tlu 
tirii' "h > lit bi << 1 nions lo t icli oilici lad sin 
hi fv I il tin t*'liiuti 1 that by hi I hti^ (u mt 

Mi h# In npintd \ uni A’lhi )> mij^ht h i 

Ml i > I ><• 11^ m iH iiK nil 

I hiK ^It J li \i n \<’n T ' 1 'u ^>i *'hn 

Ml II m Ml M s firn ly fci m< u it) m tno \l i } t 

lint ! la^t liMdtd in it M\ pup* !•' do i i 

ftfnl MTulti my i nt I in> not u‘'ptcUd ii ili li 
nulv itu mr\ytn^'' iti ult ri andui tinlci pn m 
HI h iimtip 1*- stoppctl i iicivo ofm itsolviii u 
iit» my plac< but «hit will hiconi^ <d nu il I i ^ 
Ch}ui> will lot cntn into irn niotiMs hi i n i 
atiri*') Jt('* njx <ondun to folly fr lilttmi i i i 1 
lull bt thiowu upon ttu widi woild wnhou* i 
trWTid wiihonl niom\ and with .» m nil ill t ih j 
Initil < iiiiJTfijh with poM'tv indiuiou i 1* 

hoi ir til to nil tr i it m.u ) unt t hi hi hi ii i 
JV!r M < IniKf *o SCI it it inaj i»roilu(v simu <han^< 
f i ni\ t n oi * 1 * t jins no other liTict, it iniy 
I 1 Ilf s(i ( i I pistific itluL ot iny liundufl la ka^- 
in j h'' I Mini 


( am, U( 


K B 


7iho cisp cf Ml K B imy pel haps bo 

but J '■uspt 1 ,ii‘s Mtnaiion is not altopri the r 
jpeoinmon ‘Indeed'I hue been often wipnsed 
|p see men of LXctllent ben«e m eyery other parti- 
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<uln, and Joud ol tluir <htldio', i*nt*cnt«vi t* 

tlm-.e \ilio have tk* <.aM oi +htin lf'*hoitdint 

inetinnlK, rn^u h ,iniKli Tiila t'oa u lonviuu them 
iliar liuu 1*5 I ^ood if«al ot iti^pecl, du< 'o ihost oh 
% vbom so Jmt^fttmi tf tsf^wl »*» tin idtKaUou ot thur 
^liiUlifn ^ uevolvod 9 U <»hould rcqutn but little 
*d)-'Ci\uiiuu (o silisfv thenoj that, uiihss iht pn uh 
11^ id tlw? lu'oi rt i*s inij)Ob^ibU the <’hi Ilium tan; 
tliii Unlit'S tlu uistMittor be honourtd his })if*crpS 
wil! bi (Oiitiiinad Kven mdtpemknl ot tie ron- 
^ ileraiirwi'* something Jj dut to a youug nun of 
< ducat < i «ind of It innngj who,* though his situation 
iij i> II akc It DUf-saiy lot him to ncei\e a salaiy toi 
hs labouis, nu), iiom that ItMtuing v^hich he iiatr 
Ktuved, and tiiai taste vthuh d has gum hi a have 
1 m lul IS DHhpfndenl as the vsealtliiest «nd as 
di lu«tt ab l)iL luj-lu^st boin. 

Jbit, VIli le I \uitim to suggi^t tbo < lunK to 
itlitii 1 a niaj be in a suoation fo itfoid tutors 
loi th ir (I uditn, I would reconimiua the ]Hiusal of 
Ml H\ nttir to pti&ons la that coudihoa bw, 
which 1 m has sprune I have ol late lom ukt d with 
ug’-ti, in tills (iU 4 nti), a di'-p jsition 111 n tn\ ^vho, 
iu m then sirIkui and cut niUbtantes oi h to hava ' 
htcii bred faimtis or maivulattuh i 1 ; oirH 
^(holarb aDihmeii of it lined pioii \ s J^a ueb 
ptrsoas and then * pait nts asM r d ttut th ngh 
there tnaj be a hw sm^uhii inst n (a s ti> im nii uy, 
thuo lb no pmsuii 'Mmb lequir >- j i > nj) tuic^, ujt 
point ol lortun#, |aou* than that <il u tuin ol iMiuing, 
A young man who ha*' o<rt enot»^ h to m ike him easy, 
and to bear the otiiense requi^iu lor c myn ^ on bw 
education, cun hardly be,(\i)t end "to u-i ty any 
euinitiict The meanuctri oi^h s <-ituatvon ^vj^l ham* 
bU and deprj^ss him, and^njidcr bim unfit lu any 
*b ng elegant oi great, or* il ihis j^hould not He tha 
-ca&f, tbeie « mu^l danger ol his booming a prty lo 



iin mikaok, 

ftnMCt} aM cbaprm, and poihap'i passuii; a nogl^teii 
and « raijimbl*" Ido K. li. to bjtv^o «nflfeT<*d 

n>uch; Iba may b»np irnreh to (‘ufKfr, had 

he fo^twyed hi-s fdilwr’? proft^^siou, he might have 
ben>{} both h(i|>|}y and UittsfuK 
A. 
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1 V 1 A& latdy cite ot a pretty aumeroiift company < ( 
hoth sexes -when a lady then going to bo mrirned 
aeNS the subject oi convetaation, and wa*^ mentiom^ 
liy a gentleman pre'^ent, ns a very aoctmphtshM uxtmm, 
to which the loiwpanv m general assented. One 
%dy leiTJiukcd, ‘■hchdd oiten heard that phrase made 
ij|pe ol. wilhoiil being* abk precisely td understand 
*tWiat was meant by it, that she donbttsd not U wa!!> 
hedtoncfl witii proprioty on Miss; b<tt, as 
she was not oi ho aeqaamtance, she Wipiied to know, 
wrbether, when one Was stud to be an aceomplished 
icomnn, We were to uqdah^tatid 31 ^ osooimpitab- 
munts as music, dancing* French, S&c. which a 
boarding school adotda; or those higher attainments 
which the muid is snppe^d to acquim by reading 
and la/ieoheD t * Heading and redticttOD V repeated, 
with^ an ftonical sneci, ds very fine gentieman, wlio 
9&|u>pposise to her; ^ 1* wonder how any one can 
heads with sacn ndicidoas non^en^e. 1 


N b'J Titr AtiftAim* ISO V 

* 

^11 MJire 1 r sa-w d woman i h arning im\c» ar y"" 
ollioi (ftftHt th.m t(/ irnki htt corctHtcd ot 
diul ) pldc\ic to h^ncjghbouih Wun* 1 tocnit* tke 
Jmckhs, 1 hdvt tou ynuplfc tp^djid Wj^ny own oaso to 
t boost a ol aod had I any tUuj»li-^* 

tiiw I ‘•honhl probably plagiio cnoug'h with 
them wttluiut tljui being nttder^,'' Another laily, 
iMihout taking the siiialk‘'t notKO ol what p^tn- 
th man had said, observed, that she dtd rot wonder 
doling Iftdit** neie discouraged lioiw tiVmg ninth 
pmJ'^ in n.jprovnig then niMid*! as whau vi»r u j»jrVT» 
tt ule i^mndint^or mental at comj^jshments nwghf be, 
til V wrte univMsilty ncglecUMi, a* Wa^t by the g<JQ^ 
iUinen , and the rompiuiy olf any tool, piuvtdcd i>he 
w IS handsonu, pulemd to theirs—Hyt, its dus 
h(l> was ralbei lionioly, I dq|pt not reU on hei ejn- 
iiion—Antldcil) peiRleninit then said ht did not 
''t t ihu leading ti iild do a woman in> haim, pio- 
nded ihf j cimiirn d tbcmseht «* to hook« htitn tin m, 
and (ini i)»>i rn t die Md|h bwbjucts limy could not 
ni>de)-*Und sUv.U as itTigion and politic® As to 
du iltet, he yaid, that if a woman wtiit ugiilni) to 
rhureU, said liei piaytrfe, read her Bible, and did is 
she was bid, lie^ llmught it all tint was imt si-^ ; 
md flb for poUiiC , it w \s atrabjecl f u lij< nd tin 
n th ot any di wale t.picit) 'I in p*-* nlcnanhad 
a Intje belore guea*a vety cii< t^nstaiunl ( [nl I am 
^nn I thought a teiy yreaome) aiiount ol ihc me¬ 
thod Ol inakuig •ot^s for the nexi gMKial tKction, 
to which iftfi aumpany 9 fiemed to piy eery httlo"' 
attenuun t und if that wan wliat ju moanl by pofUtih, 
ho w«iv c^tamly in the light, lor ! acknowledge t 
did not nwlmWnd oneiWJfdol it, t'or did am^ ^ol 
ihi I idl'd present, ati f atWrwaid^ iouud, oofnpi^hend 
It molt than mysr'if' ^ ^ 

\ younggemh nWi, whts'trom lYi«4,cQrre£t manner 
il caking, 1 pneti-cd the Uw, ijid v ho 
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Bad h9h(er1!0^£i«tcn(Mi wuh gicAt took 

upou Iviu id be our sc\N a(hoca<o, andw^fl proceed¬ 
ing to »bow (in 4 ver) «en«%iblc mapAcr, ab 1 thought) 
^ha UuIa dangeiftiiat iiias to be feared, and the great 
advantage that "ttuglit be reapedv frcmi a young Wy's 
appropiiating a considerable part of her littie to read¬ 
ing? provided her studies 'Were properly duecicd ; 
when du* anUal oi Home ccremonKuw visitois put an 
end to ilu < mi\f rsation, and the company bat down 
to taidi When I came liorae, i tould not help re* 
wub a good deal of uneaaitioHs, on %liat I 
had heard, Foi li theie te really^ oo tJUth thing as 
mental accomphslunente r^sudenng a young Jody more 
amiable, or it leading jh to be of no leui bjttice to 
ua, I have reiteinly employed a gtral pnit of my 
past life to ^ciy httU f^rpuse. 1 n is hurnght up tii 
the tountiy, where leafung was not only my gaatest 
amusoment but I was always told, that b} that, and 
making propel refloeiions on w h 'i f read, I bliouUl 
become conteuted with mjgpU, and be beloved and 
Inspected by all who knew mo, and by these ira- 
pro\cnuiit*s alone could hopt'^to equal my who 
i‘ a £rn It de*l haudoinfr than I, out who tiould siol- 
ioiii bf p» r'suadcd to open a book 

But du tonversation abo\e meutjoaed* Which hap- 
k|Wtd \erv Hoon altci I #ain© to town, ha^ raised 
many doubt*- m my pund as to real impoi^uco 
of fny termer studies. I ha.ve mentioned my uneftbi- 
ness to several ol my fsmalc cdbipamofts who arc all 
tespccially such as* are ijot handsopne^ very much m- 
tirestid lu It, 4nd would lx imy happy to soe a 
Mttuioa oil thy» sufipet, though they were mueh sur.* 
pnsed at my fouiag»in ^imposing to wiite to you ; 
wl'uh, ludeed, I m*M« cemtd hue o done, had I been 
abl» to ftnd any otli v ;«?ay (o copimjamcftte my dib- 

you think till** lelte** wMtty vour attention, I 
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intrcdt you totwf, ft» <«>0a as pos^llb, vour opi- 
niot! afi to w&t of af'doiopiiiilitiients a yoting 
lady ougtu to be inost ansnoas to accjmre, and whe* 
theie there i$ not tome reed advanta^ to be doiived 
frotri readiug; for I wdold fam ihmk fie yoong gen-, 
tlenian wad m right; though 1 am «orry 1 have 
ne\er f»een him since, to hoar what he had farther 
to day <m the 4ub)eot. * 

But if, oil the cootrnrvf, you convince that I 
either cannor, oi need not, aim at an> nnatal ac¬ 
complishments, 1 shall lay by my booh, and proceed 
to huish some ornamental pieces ti work, whieh have 
hitherto advanced very i^wfy, as I was always more 
soliciloua to improve my mmd, than to adorn my 
per&on. 


I am, Sir, 

Vour constant Header aiut Adiifhrer, 

E^itU, 

It troFS hai^ ^ndaed^ if the word aceoniphshmcnt, 
w hen apphed to a woman, eiaektded the idea of Much 
mental embolhAhmOiUs as Emilta seems particularly 
to have aludiedk In the Anthor of the Mirror, she 
has chosen a partial*umpire; to| he will fauly own, 
that he addiwes many of his papers ehiedy to the 
ladies, and feels a lagtf de^na ot pleasure when he te 
told that axkf onm^ them hai^ been* lucky enough to 
interest or to plcnuie the fair part oi his Readers. 
Such a paper he sets doi^n as one a boniies fortunea, 
and grows vam upon tt a««ai;djngl>. ‘ ^ 

It niU 4 t, however, be confessed, on the odier i||and, 
that (he lesaer otder of ^teemp/^iMmenta meitdoiied by 
Emiha, are very neoeshary attenddin&jon that higher 
sort, which readmg refiectn^n coni^ 



1 if '»JlRK )Sl >* SO 

'‘IKv dtc 0C( jr\ cv I) It tUo ncu \vi S u 

♦ } n *1 iiniiiig clou's ptti muy, jrid wi*' b«*ct»niies i nl - 

7 But> i< tf(H f<rtam of uWrt^s 

ii Ti at 1 lit* ► nnii^pLiis jh't Sai ii 

I u( lit c! it (|io ?ii ]t i an Inv ivlt I'st witi lui 

ih n\ J w vt t»*at llnf‘-S to toulii laal ^ tti, 

I ulii^ tJid nil itJtJ) will not sufhi.t akut o lu 

^ 1 »ir )i ih Insrli -.t uo othu ut^ n ph’-li 

II iN \i fllui, tMlhout I uiiug aul uiUcticn 

i ulii'^ * 111pMt lioid'Will'■ottit til n tlKi Iji* «■» 
lit I t hit ki tlu ill'll soit ot KLomphshnu lO aid 

/ i r tlu liitei, Miikt with the right hmd its 

1 HI k, In * ni hour ti nn-tli vv‘th the kit tis lidi'-k, 

I vi^ Av n soUnt *1 n h it wjiii holh 1 1 ml , an 1 
Hu in''trtinn at h tjint* ts il should in 

it not Iro a >bt po-isc •..on ol knovvlcd^o, but 
t«c lu disi»l t’y of It that i M m.in < i a 7 - to be 

k a I Ilf 'I loflu^'c v\ ill io i t,it vMih 

\ ol »u ^ d'■putt witii chsknac}, at i]ii hlu ihon*» 
p ml) K istuliiK It \\<Ti> too iTiifatostiv that to 
Ik 11 ih» light, is d male qualit) but to h el om% 
iM jT 1 1 jighl, (1 ^atlicr to ‘•how thu (oiling, u not 
j| > \\ itmih riu d kimtUit at will liii- 
n'«J n \ nh in>Hi,i idusUiition Liailij h »s he ul 
cl * i< ut of sin«ia* buj m tlu full powiM oi the 
pdcnnii'. kOite, vhuti die Italiaws call sjaguf* 
fh > now, l^»t «i womiir*s untlt^Mandnsg )>■* 

♦ \ci '-o mh ig, h t lur unat\ he tvei accoii»]>li'*'hr d, 
u should alwd)s bt dtiiveiod iutto-ioc^ 
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TO- TllK iOTHOR OF TIIF MIlUHJU 

Sf Itf A 

T t Cl f K» lommeiu sail M»l]i i i 

mil n f> ‘^tow more tl. ill < omtuon \f ii 

iu fwMit x>ni ,ts i bi‘p*li \ u pfb * , 

I nj: of o|>nium, tbal im tli o( ih nC)]'lo\! u iil » 
r*0])-k cjjf'f jrifN IS *0 tbo itnat >n oi *1 

h M)|)v-lAnu ci '^dvi nt oj* "luif^lall li> 

4 uuttii" ihi^ intfntn^n, 1 inxt met with \im i! <ul- 
tidjci*'. au4 tlurofort nn iuIlkkI to tifiild \ >a 
toi a oliUioh ot til m A ‘ndidol imu \\b » o I 

mHUiiu* {bfrm‘'L a bt wi oh u rtium; I \ot 
*» md h in t » ht i t\iw(i njd UmuhcI nuui) »<lvi id me 
I look lato t boul c JVd John»o»s nn^cMov, 
«hN.b h s(ui vouhi sp* jl, e\pl i ii aiui (• nb * 
nu ‘iii’V Mont, I him i* alo^-j^bcut \.f oid 
atit «* surtj* mine ibv» i proumd a ol thi book 
firm i relation, who was aeqnacnied wiilia booV- 
* lei Ilut a*-this sanu duhrisoi \pUm% hi wmds 
iM I toHign liur trtge, 1 am as uiiuh at i U 'i i ( < r 
3i ( lU'st I um totdlv Ignorant whit it i->, 

^ hf’ dieu tons cannot ]iiclgf, wKelln i v h it lit i) s bt 
udt i d suipt on oj my commoditit*' is *vvili hnin» 
jm ♦ i H Upon my lookmi^, ioi in"! nui, at Ins 

« \ pi I nation of tul^uoil^^t fand it t » in any thing 
nlicuutfd ft decussated, with intd ik i s !)• Iw i\t thiiii 
ijiUr-^ectuvns^ Me Wirrok I btgthe la\our 

f}i yuu to idl im what jaiiff id t is \onfci- 
V 11 h Aun i*a^] V do t, when \<*i la < olitmin 0 sui K 
(hafactei in town loi Wl^iinin ind learning V it 
lioidd bo FtenJi U* so gui>d*i'. o inslate jt t# me, 
uul it it pnfAe# lobe such » di«inption atj I ihink 
suits ilio net-»vork I have on liaud 1 "shall mostgUdb 
m <}i dm my btlL But u u should turn ou* to 

\«L %X%f* b . 
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Latin, Unn^k, !iebH‘'w, or Dutch, or any other 
ih aiikn Ungiwgt'. 1; wouhl ni>t*n[je*Jiili* with it for all 
tlu' \vf)rld; for no person then wj&uW come near my 
t-hop, t am ajvi*.( a by ail my friends to put ns niutU 
Frtncli in»o my bills and advcrti&ement*^ possible; 
and, indeed, I briie'«o the advice good ; for I have 
t\ n latioiK a fVrr'Wi^v/'r, as he calK nho has 

tv»^d ‘ le that Ik belK'ted he owed almost all hi^ husi- 
ne^t (and a greai deal be had) to Hti advertisement m 
the uewsfwip»>‘is interlarded with French words. It 
began tbu'', lor I copied it letter for letter: ‘ Pernup/es 
mt ilcrrmt goid made to fit the bead, urec iiju un* hnn 
dfgcg/s to [}(* had,’ &c. This wigmuker informed 
nn*, that iherr was sKiarcely a young boati in lown who 
wore a wig thsit could resist his advcriHeioem, 

i should beg pardon for the freedom I am using, 
in thit4 ttilorg up )our tune about ii >nclt/t which 
appear *nlling to you, but if >i*u are a bene¬ 
volent iihiii (and such 3 hov« hesrd you are), it will 
readily occur to you, that, though my request appears 
of a trivul nature, yet it treats of an dfuir of wry 
great con'PquinCi* to me. consideraiion Iwsi 

enil'old'Sicd me to apply to von; and, if you take 
the liouble to give Uie your assistance oa this octa- 
eioij, J promise you ‘to fake m your JMirhob to my 
•hop for ibi‘ amusemerii of my customers; though, 
upon secoiul thought's, £ am doubtful whether it may 
not raifier hurt my business. A mirror is a« ncct'«« 
sary to a mdhnor’s shop;, aa the goods that are m it; 
but tlien it be 9c mtror for \he body. Now 
your’s is one lor tlie mind; and my best customers, 
in all probability, wdl coufdst of a sot of ladies who 
Mpldom or nevtr ]oc«kiitiU> their minds at ail; for 
those ladies, Mr. who decorate their persons 

in the highest eitravagance of die fiwhion* and who, 
fat consequence, are <Se beat customers to the mil- 
Hl^erfii UK g^nkcrally such^ t ^ lold* «» have iheir 
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n mil'' *iu<i oimamftsHipd Bc‘&t<U 

(lie iadit^ ^^‘nprallj/ fisid m the bodily mu- 

tut, \^huh pleaiM^ ^hein ; but ydiui inoufal loukuit;^-' 
gl I'M IS one of ^uch ^ost redt»iltiou that, it m\ luau*s 
bouid view tiu ill it, 1 ant afraid the'y would 

Ik bO diasatbtud and dsspleaMd with ‘^c^ing thtir 
minds ho unadorned ah they lealiy are, thd they 
would go uWdV inter) t>ad humour, and W thoutlay- 
inj out a »i\peiico m orn imontH tor their ptibons. 

J must tturefore, indoie i teniuio upon this stop* 
rmisidtr farther ol 't, md h^ve tie opm’on of my 
Ir t.nd on the niittei I have a*good tiund, bJi> to 
Consult yourself upon n f ihmk so highly ot you, 
t strip'e not to abide by )Oir UUi immatiou. 
B sc good, ihtrefor^, as to tell nit in >o amwir, 
wluthei )ou think i < ught tu vonturcto uko in %oui 
MmnoK lu ho pa my toanhr 

1 am, Stf, 

'Vonr sery humble Stfvant, 
in ^Ti\ Jiiti I 
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» f/j ?» nr < n an nlu( vr it ^veii exe"f»fi(n} aliptif i - 
( t suf 2 c u ii th tnhs nd*ut It 

nini hn il r , t , ffUi/tiliijuiims (}7j t m itut uni ia - 
t It H a nn w Hi <1 u tm *n pra (j i fur an tunum I 
JUU %lkmw Ufta man i dtlut, htum uuh udal I 

i curuu 

Lit I,’ «.n'» Sir ^’ViMiaiu Tunpjf^ Ms I k'' winf' 

* I no 111 rifmk it j utp unit ikMUitn t* U *h 
h. 1 (oiif(''S hi n r U niijOiintu, 
111 Kikomu^ tij) lilt ^o(hI ilun*;-. (I tin 
\\f i (I on f i*j^ 1 (.oiriuiotjij < twated as oiu ot 
lut I hli 

1 am rt nL tfi allow Ihit an oM mio, iookint; huk 
on a wfM-s|nnt lik, ui whuli b( (mds noihin^ lo n- 
''ml nothing lo bf i-xHiin d ol, and waitun^ vsith 
^^<li ti 1 for that nenl wn.tliN to pi t ^ ponod to hi*t 
*iu otio ol slit no'.t Mtituhh tnd rispat 
nl) t 1 1*1 objpcis , *' 'll dea that V i‘* soon to quit 
tik h sv of 1 ^hiowi a ti^ndtrncs«. aTuund 

hin nui 1 tu iha \%t (ool ki bidding adktt to a 

fii f d '\hi) is t( \(» yt joy a Jnng time 

Untt. IS, ^owev(i|, ^^tn«thmg wonderfully in 
1 < wim II du.dttay dl tlu' po^\trs of mrnd and 
b< dv tik 11 a It V Aq'HKju* w of t \tieine old age. 
To thos cound them, imfU iilarly to thoso widi 
a horn tfiro nu re n / onnetUd, tho i nbeoiiity 

■'tliUi tlmo‘>t iiwa>s^nttwuij 8 porsoiii m a^ei) ad* 
^m't u pw od of lift, afftirdji ono of the me*' ittoot- 
jl, cSn well tm ton<a^tkl ft is a 

uuly intii -,u am|^ wink U ttjftthtft 



n" i/0 Ilif 1*)7 

‘» iiialg? m r} alionaijce lot t}>f» of jt 

^li'-pv'ies ti% by ovo'ry atuTihoa, by every to^rk ol 
oh i , to snjewth tlw siep& of fb' ftfied and to 
r^ii^ove, as much as possible, ihost cloua> that h«Ln$ 
on the eseuuipC ol hfo* 

ft must* uf thi same timi% be udmittedi, that then* 
rii* Tften who to a \eiv *rrca( irt tlw* tub jms" 
si*syioa (if thnr lui-ulttes. ami, uhat 19 still nnorr, 
svith all atf((tions t\i the miihl uhveand unuhaieti* 
V<M, o\e« wbert thi*- js iIwj case, I emmot, tor my 
pitt, rou* icltJ Uuigr I h as an oiiuet much to be tie 
sired 

Theie *sone cirpum taoc\ whuh with me 1 * alrm^ 
anfR( uU lu tlmd tho If lh*»e b'* any 

ibiii^ tbit can coi) p nsitc ihc ynavowiabU euW with 
ttus Ilk* H rtt’^ndwl ind the nunibt^rlos^s eati- 
iiiUU'3 to ttliifh inuiikiud are subjet t, k j tb pli 1 - 
rare an IIIjSf frotu the caiwy of iht“ie low and 
♦ sk tiu Fuendtvhip is the (ordial oi bk Sift osery 

om svhouniscs atfstreme old api, iniist make hi 
&( tv^uiit V, ith sui viviii^ the j^^rtiiter part, peiha^w tlm 
whole, of his fneniJU He *n«at aee them Itill tron|^ 
him by degieos, whde he i*- lelt alone, single and un- 
sap|)orted hke a htmk, eipoiied to eveiy 

storm, and ♦‘hnoking from > vtif blast. 

1 hdve beeh led jo die»4 reflections by a l(ws I 
lately Kustamed m tlie sudden and milookcd-foi dt^tU 
ot a fnctid, to whoin^fram v^y earlnst youth, I had 
beeu attached by every tie of the mosi teadci affec* 
tion. Suchwaa tth»^oafjii|0fU!« that*sub^uted between 
n6, (bat, tn his bosom I w»h wont *0 repose eyeiy 
thought of tny nmiKl, and every weakness of my 
heart. lo framing bii!*;* eatiin seeinod to 
thnwn togtihef a wiety of oppowte oueHties, 
whk h, happily l«rn}ieri«g tsach othei, former one of 
the 010^ engi^ig characters I hAiie over haown. 
An elersdiw of n manly Srmness^ a Cit^tdtan 



ol bonfivr* tinoinjwui^cl nith 4 lion^tthm,* 
<%\ Uiu 3*i* jjv cimtjfimn thp* most tlclw *ito attcn- 
tn I‘o ihf ■* *n no iIh (»eliftf^s i'»t ot)itiM Jn 
}v muimc’^ N i »jt iiif] 11 i •'Un li w n tin toni^iOiiv 
(jfk d< M> H ol l)t hiulii<*^s, )0t 

u tuii'* lit arul 4 >i c\i>'‘nt ol 

hbiJitv ^vhnh mi »l l»iu mtimd t’lt ma^t iwitut 
Put »1 ''tt" JO »ht '►(Mill (licit oi Ins li.ciuK 
tliii li i|>fK >U(i to the ihtU 

♦Jti lulut Unn^o»t\ oi hi" M)ul fltfli-id, is it wm^ 
A liijuily ijifluf (Ml on dll »)*ouml him* ^vbJic lii-» (on- 
xi'-itiuu rw-itr iattui At mut I0 ainusp and tout 

'» I K t 

\ot tnaii^f IUonlh'^ Kg » T |iiid1nT^* a i*- ♦ V h » 
sut in a Khiolt piW ot the k nf,il ini I i inil luin 
(*ng«ml m tnthfil ^liaig a jiUtt oi %, hidi 1 1 1 m 
ton htaid niti mil *^uh lajituio atd ihi lu oilio'* f I 
Vi hub j looJtx li pntia’ov bad not (Viu^gKaUd 
JIu nto all tht uin»iov( jntnts 1 1 had nude, 

ind iHjnitnl out duM In* incanr to make lit* told 
itt« «ll lu*^' '■tlichirs and all h'** piojtcK Ami uli U 
^ 1 rim » t\t i retain a warm ih mcnibiuinr I tin* 

11< 1 ihtn r* roytd m hi-* *( 00101 ^ 

I'u t i> i uKtiit to (lout oa III} utoiA ht ua« 
Mi/uluiil 1 ''liji^hi ^ritl-po iliou, whiih b( lonud 
tv> thinli o nt obit utiioii*' aml^ indeed, it be had 
>\iakiH'is It (cirisn^i^d ui rather too g'ft d 
will n^uu n ,his ht*altb, 1 r<maint*d wah bmi to 
hi tbtMighi ]Mni-.(U utmost p^ffoctlv rocove^rt^d; and 
hi Older lt» ctvo d*die UftpbftsQnt e’eointmy of takin® 
trait, I re'•til ltd 1 > steal awav ^arlv in tlic rnorniug 
bctoit al y of th‘ t mnly should lie asUt About d*>- 
l)re*ik J $;(! *up md out At the doeu ^ 

ionn^t oid oid iaaouiite d,o«; ct ifty trn ml s wh( 
♦iintnediAfel} cam* andiawiuH:! uu Tie v dktt 
nu‘ thfojLiih lbc» paik, Atdbf* gate ho stopped 
loot (d up wi'^lilully m iipy Ipufp 3 aod, thoufrli ’ 



*, yy THff jiTsiRmi lUfi 

*ionf»t, weU know howto acc'ount *t, t frit, nf 
niomwjt whtu\ I' |>ar)ed -with tIv ki>UiIuI ajEih«ml« 
«i dciftco of u'niiowc^, witl f. »mlanchnly *i(Q 

\h.it I hdcl uo nuhoitiua ?o chwk it. In 
ihat frauu' o\ imiul I*'vulk^j^l ou tfoi 1 had OHlrrexi 
luy hoi«K^-» to Halt mu at ilic hM aa^v) till I r«'3cl«*il 
ihr ‘'tjiu.nii tit .» hnl, 'whifh 1 kiwH cumiriatidtal thr 
htat v'leu I hoiiM havf f«i tbo tidhftiution m) 

ill# nd. I UonutT to look hat k on tht ilt lijjhtiii) nruiu* 
A.^ I hiokdU iSlt idui oi tiu' tmut*/ raiiu* full uHo tm). 
lumd ; anti, whilo I t*(>nifni]tkitt>d his loiiiy virtuw 
and oumWrluM aiumhh qualities, a oiusr, 

ii Jm -houM ho tut oft', hIuU .n un'|i.»fvihlu Ujsji 
jt Hoidd be lo his family, lo hjs <iit*'id«, a’ul lo 
t>. in ^♦lUl \ ondtavmiKtl ut tnmbit dll'; 

miiiihtholy iorelTodm^;* by reliecunf^ on (he untuir- 
iiion vi»;i'>ur oi hi' # oiisjUtuhon t*iid the irui pro- 
pfti It itlyidid of Uia tMipniii^; maov days Tlie im* 
suit leci'iiofl, and »t h*« M>nio roiitotdoi- 
able tijiu* buloiu 1 had ■^tieiiglh ot auind u 

totitpieiit. “ 

I had 'iO( hun lone; al hotne nheii 1 
accounts ol his bi'HJ^ aitaekrd by a viuUat di *mU 
pi r, and in a (oh days ativi I h‘aiuud th it ii hud p« 
ail end to Ui!» Ido, 

'rhi'' blow.^for cl iitnt, inmuimed uu Kv^*! 

now. the chief oonSolatJoii 1 fii*d ' m ’ht ^oiieryo 
a few rlioHU iiiottd'?. 8iio*iid thr> «l o h" ‘oin i.o»i 
me, the wodd woiifd 1;^ itte be l^ ' disrn, aini 
though I shouId^st^U rndj^lw^Ur to*ii tlmge my dpt 

in that whioh PlfrJvMptUP tu*- j«-i<nu‘d mir 

hh* I shouhl iwMi u-ciftO to *o^'k lo'v'did, nni with 
i.ut nn|uOeitJC*-, to th'*rfi'*|^af i.*int nih'-ioi)^ 
lh<* Hiaiy moat rest, and where only v* iji# ho| 
to moot a^un ftiidttHostf horn \}e bfr 

panod b> fUtt hind ot »?h 4 th. 

H 
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^ )♦ f//w, 11 *3in i^R tjUt iM i*lrvsco\ 

/ t inl'Itt i t nm f rn tn , 

\< qv(Ht jfv/A f f / ft 

f 2 4*‘ t //! 4/ ipi Rih 

^^Hhhs HOU 


In r tic* • oi hli ’ nt «(U, woiIkUijIH » 

lljlu tU Olllit, lUM oily tin (jr tihiuio ol tluu 

iirtjoiw <tii <u r< ti, but that person 

ol # s'hiLb ih *■< 11 o )•> »ji tiM'tfoiti the Mtaa- 

tion ,?f'th^ jttvMis jiMfo't I Itten tlu' 

^tiat tnoial Ki\\ ^ b\ vh b t^'iy dux is IiouikU 

» ^fuiar j mi > hnv* (,u< um>iiucf^ luvt their petu- 
t»hhc:a(»onj^ aid he who attains ole\aMon of 
jiIrk <, vt iji ol fortitue mtreasi < not only the 
pU I >i i I li«*s to l>«t the duti* •. hi Iws to 

perfotin Du^, howoteh inorahsi^. aUvav- com- 
,|>kin d 11 «ift i</ bo h>rj* »ttfn; the ^*at arc eter 
readj ti* ( soici^e piiwof, and the fich to pmthaM* 
pU'i a‘ b 1 th, tiiixt are nol ahvaye mitidfiil of be¬ 
nignity, uoi tiio latter oi hwM*fiie«ce, 

In du. lighioi duties hft thp iwimp nde take* 
placf. iod } , in ini. »j^ne ni^mr, bnl liftW atteritled 
to In Uiobe. ii.dtta,eit 13 mw iiabli^ to be di^re- 
gd'difd from an Jtka ita nftm»porta»ct*. Yot^ to 
th tt|lf and the jKX^r, the bt^hatioai of the 
vT thi iidi 13 oiuo easentiat «s«th(iir iondua. 
leie Uidy be lyranny 4Xid injiiatiee m th^ one a3 
a> in the other; nay, 1 hhovs a many men 




)jl ^ui sijKmm <201 

’(^Ik < viJ«l ‘o*^ vi tUt opprf*N,ou f>t tjws 
ind ihi I ntjOdtlin ol the vn^aitJi^ in. raon Hia- 
^rii^iu Tfvtio m^f'r (ooidjunlun tlu haofijh-* 

nn >''otfU iit'iiiyui, and th {tsruiioimo*'*' ot 
tlifn dU 

itjsvtijn^t that tbr desire ol^ rit,pm- 

*» li? th hnn M( mil ovori^Mog tUt» mode**t ^lu)iil<^ 
tx •>j 1 uTiiMiou ts 1* I * aiaoii^ tbu"! ou nliom butli 
\ sutuifi lu^i inninnd 'upuiocitj (>m*mtffhi 

\ nil'll hr n 1* sIkuUI (\u n’ppn» tjb'd pi 
-li Mila pun i bt iTij'-{iMrcd to being It < d^ to vpn id 
atiMj id till u tho I hiHntss t i nns^otial giomUmr i »lh<» 
>hin ♦h< v^unth o( wiproml attitinfit^iit ^rt, 
In tn tlu pi dt ul f *)iy, or ol tdin iti > i, mo find lh *» 
1^ ofk n tlu ay dufc Ji> tcario any one nho 11 n o* 
Tc< nut a'*iarif't ol pin sons who hi n* to h« ‘ ‘V 
dirngid ttll till pt^ Uiof kIv it nki ony 
ui rht ifi s.tnn loi tli»‘* old pii tinnum* v^Klati wnd 

p'<i'' . 

Hu lit It uit ol tin iiouin, '»t is propet to 
1 ‘o»n )»» h pii oiH tboy ire Ifeqnonllj 
h nunu bo on i muid vuv (ont^puble iiideedj^^i< 
nun* ^tuttin s lan base th* titterts tiny nn (iv w 
' fiibt to U Tbf) ra^uoi h'i'-t vMtIi a liown or 
lic^aU wUb a simb, I um^r*iil% or s ^tion lUm, 
wjth'i'it -‘Oni^ otbor qud tu»^ utfiidin^^ them *lis 
wuh rank nicl sijt4c)3, » m upuintina ol niin^», 
omewbat ol a to’<^fO«ib, t^um;Jn a buti timjrboin 
t)iluif, ob^ei^td lo irjo. ftt \ *i\ mm yiid 

ho^ looking at Jnmsell m i muipi <irty uim (an 
put on a line coat*, bui it Ik not < i r) inua vfho tan 
w car Mit ’ ' ^ 

ft b\ no mtuut k> to dr bone ms ol* a 
hgh sta'um, a'- luapy Md attain m^h statioOp»«re 
aptt'timigtm 'Vkn utiporiaTii.e of a mm bnn- 
-clt ts a nfr eWH^on ^o!aJl, to with piu- 

piift) tii*' ft others aawAlf$!tof ourisihps 



f lU. MUvitOtl. N yt 

no i»c 0 Tnfihi*iable lU gri\ of dwcornnieul; -xid 
the jmK >118^“ of mferutf tlu« nirtttirr, nill 

■' ci'iTimo With ih»* nicfty, dettrftimwtjons of 

rlu'U t}UfH*rior«.. fo {>ro|»(»j Uf»ii as fiit |;rt‘Ht daim rt*- 
‘■|)«‘Ct or jfhdaiKfO. tU int oi thost^ IwDcath thtm 
Will c^>UHri<’*nlv fohn#* it. daily exainjjlc'i of 

lowi, who oj* aiK> jtiii^ dignity^ and prutunng 
i-ofiilw I'l who iiuvt w u wliort’ tb< y duinatui 

and 8 |rf uduHt'd t^»*u tht 1*1101111011 to wlmh 
thi»y .‘u t niided Invause ihny wuidd itnposc nttoiinon 
lathfj th in rem\a d 

• ilut It »» not olwfly-j by li«*ughtiuiS' of demtMiiour 
that people ‘*hi'>\A ♦htneibi*'* n osi hnighty TU* 10 
i' A r aim of siipononty, i?uad'^t ilu coado-*tcnMon of 
Muue nuMi, mfiinteiy mun th-'g istuj tftir ih' iLa- 
1.irit of onlniaiy pndo Son cl>* d) ln> ^aUrd 

the I It uliuh the ud^run’^ of sn^h pmph* flay, 
‘holding tl.^ loWM end <>1 famiiiutU ’ 
fvctp" A ii^rj of thfse tna-holder^ < on^t.ii(<,y about 
Imu Hi* 00113 thm by du 11 nanits, .in hi d'lr^. jtij^ 
hoUHtl^; tlie'v Oj[K*ii at his josh, loUovt Uiehrcnfof 
'inpotjJ^obsTJ viiiion he o^d niu dtA-vn e\erv rlia- 

jratfcT lie nttarks. Tor all thj*- he r(‘w ud^ ihtm cx- 
ijjftK as he dots his favounfi dog-, by allow»ng theni 
to dirt\ Ills parlotr, dp*il Itul at h ^ table , and, like 
the niasitei of nianv a be S dtspisi d by all hu 
m‘ighbie»is uho h'wt Uiide*' ^uubrvg nud hated all 
dios<‘ w ho want d ' 

Notlung Is uu»rc difbeu’*t thani^he ait rif a pitito» j 
tlw? jKiwerof juncjpismg k but one jngretom m iM 
uwrtpo'sition. A pntrou Aisv bt* jd>le to road man¬ 
kind, and to cojKihato their atUoiwihs; homustUi 
sx des<M\inn ]>?aii8 as^lO bf uideiHAidcm of ix! 
51 < 1 It o« It he had no iJaim, vOid srive tl value 
wbeu '*r is just by ihuatuig adtdation Me tnwsi 
bavi' Thut dignitv of dwniiour wHnIi may lcj»ep 
the'cirelfrj yet that g;tinileiies*$ whu‘h 



rnL JUS 

iriiiv 0\np0'»ei tbt* mO^-t trwul o? o^n wo 

tht flitdiw" * H b?* p«trit>nij<^ tW <ui Ic mu ♦ 
km^w md iici tlu'nij yH biO soii^t '*pt io tiu 
vetted as a «n4 siatoi*' tit (.tiuct 

ats fjl uMo to fht »"noi»o{ {?(*nju'5 V\it ^0 

f my qu?»lihtahons j?pqmwt for i piiUoii it ?n t 
Xtondpiiul Ujjit so lew should j ui tbni th 
b\ /W*# rthoui sXi %fo lilnopt <)k ]fui|t, ‘•Iwtuid a 

Inqmitl) nik<? anomies b) ofiivr*'* of #ij«jkWuj), 
lul pwrlw'^t i Uinpotn it iht piun oi » pane 

'Jjtiere ih a ^011 of bnide pakonagi * il * 

< uinot Irrbear taking tiotuc th )%l» it h what 
ot pifetc h^re It is tonWtiod an of httk i]>or»- 
though I am dpi tg beliitt, Us u i«i»quntfcs 
rt so net!me 1 ol 4 veiy acnou'i n*tui fu s m 
j{ Icuit , Mtf Ijdrlifj IS’Will Wt* laid his a 
Iron of followti't 'wlio cowtiftd for th t lonoiit 
W'bjch btT luintu} is h»*H to tonfet, and 4^«nuSitt 
*hote w iliac I-* wlmh her raok and tiWluon 
posed to samlif\ Lot the humanity of s mh 
ti uossieadh r to be ware, le^t her paiionae;* h uim 
to hfT* frtioonirs It ibe iilait ol grantUut (t tht 
•usuries of wealth, ilepnv itiefti '*t d« rch b )f sc 
bci bftjoyjnu U , if ti i isi r»f fa«hionabh beh 4^>» i J 
fci'duu tmra *fiom ,tlit srpheUy ot pnrir oiattWfr; 
tiif 5 Will hav^e dearly pu’’* ha8t«l*tlte frit idelup ■whH-h 
they courts or tbu *no8W wlwch Hky tu^> li*ot 
siith noble persons conatda^r, thaU i> the >^1^*15 
ladies they art ^Itasedl tStf 'iwU oieu luondb, Wtwo 
sober plea^ufes, Uiobt Utttamted tnaiiftiTs, iwe to ^ 
the ‘•tipport of cchbdcy the dbner of marnai^cb 
tomfort and hippidesa of h'faiure blf It wer/f^el, 
indeed) if by any wfnagwswjflt of tbo^e mwtw, 
any t^ontempt >01 ihost ple^wfres ftoo easily copied 
by their mfe-nofsli iMA r«^ the little 
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trariKient distfetions %vhk'h tlu'v bestow in; kitui' 
ru"=i, a sourtk* of Jastiii^ misery to those who receivt* 

them, ' , ’■ 

To the beha^i&u^ of the rioh* the above observa- 
tioiss'iiif) apply : wcuUli, in A' rommerciyl country 
like ouiV, conferring, in u great mcasurej the dignity 
of title Of of birth. I'htTc are* however, some par- 
iaJ errors^ into which the possesHors of suddenly 
acquired fqWuncs are apt to fall* tliat, defeat the 
ends at wbi£‘h *hey oitn, that disgust where they meant 
to dazzle^ and only create envy tv here thery wnsh to 
excite adji^ratioii. 'Whoji Luculius, at a dinner to 
which f]^?haR iinvitod half a dozen ol his old nc- 
quainlance, shows his sideboard loaded with plate* 
and briflgb in seven or eight lace<l servants to wail 
at table. I do not reckon the dinner giteii but sold. 
I am expected to pay iny ret'koning as much as in a 
tavern; -only here I am to give my admiration, and 
there: mjTmoney ; and it is ceitnin tliat many men, 
very harrow ones loo, >vill sooner part with 
former, I ha\e sometimes 
a high-spiritiad ]Joof man n't Liicnlitis'h table, 
i' aftVonied by the production ot Burgundy* and refute 
Ohampagne, becaus^dt had the borachio ol ourlund- 
. lord's fourscore tliol&knd pounds on’t. This was 
' bCMKist, and Lucullus not mych tide to cotnpliun ; 
but he knows not howaflen his Burgundy and Chain* 
pngoe are drank by " |lw 1 [a,ws ^ ho tell aU ihe-VYorld, 
next da^j of their foriii^r.dinners with him at u shii*- 
ordinary, wdfit siarjWE^-wocSh'bf ppitch, by way 
upon holidays, v 

There is an otligjftiQtt.'tO.^^kfplaeency,' 1 had al- 
, tnpifsaid humility of the acriuisition 

•I ..t' . .r .. 1. . s’'.'!'-'.. . _ ’ , * , 




Vi. TTlit siisnon/ 

, 1 /v,i, ^ 

<‘vt»n t^iiencss, whieh frw «Ji e^ualj'^ 

u jiiqwOr b^mc^. .B iSienous injury. 
\Vht'n my ,‘ichvoU a plain 

it'llaw like hun halt' 

an lioiir and Uiu^ht d 

at hk want of an-apology when - w«, 'met But imw 
that lie is beeomft^ a gr.oat man," I' COurfixUio miimle'# 
of my aimndimcc wKb impatience j wliun ha 

‘'Waggers up to hi? elbbw«;chair without fe acknow¬ 
ledgment, I hale hbn lor that arroganci? ■urhioh 1 
dunk he assumes, and almost hate iiiysKvlf for bearing 
it as T do. The truth is, NTartms was l^tn in the 
rank, but. without the sensibilities, of a g«mdeman ; 
a want} which no tiflice in the Btate,. no ^utent of 
dignity, can ever supply. If the term wen^'tightly 
lindurstujTid, I might wmhne my admonitions on the 
gif this pajxif to three words, ^ Bo a geniU-- 
mm/. The fie^elings of this character, whi'di in point 
of i!iannfcr.s, is the most re.'^jiectable oj^myi be 
us immediately hurl by the idea of gifing uiien^os# 
by hiB own behaviour, as of sulTeriiifir'uneasinessf^iift' 
The behaviour of another. 

* V. < 
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i^t 4 jNn fu)» I ll>«* uuidow of a liou«<» vvh< It* 1 
M n nj somt* mtijiap- 1 obsti\*tl, on the op- 
j-vj-* t« feuit* of ihf* stittt, a ^ign*pu£>t, oraamciitul 
\tith <K>tne little fan-ito < nd bnmAC*', tudicatlnej apt.- 
*<oii to livi 'luit, by trati** a On if*- 

a arkiif^ ’o a eesitkaiuj 's^notl mat hk, +hii 

tlxi- wa*a pu>k<<'<ii n I did not letol'eti ha>i h< j i i 
ill bitoi , tey Inrnd, fllio lias a k^ack oi (liawrij.'- 
< !)^ t*ftt n tmiij ‘iiflts, and* 1 inu«>t tonh**'<, h j 
f le tni^luKil t Ae things on Ihtii weak sidt rt- 
yAtdf atncastic simlt, mat it wn-i one ol tin 
uro'-t roPinion ni litc V\hdi he a itint 

y<#tln^i«au, who^lms lately set up a \try show^ equi- 
passed by m bis carnage at a brn i liat, «ud 
bo\ ( 1 *<; me, wUobnt the honour of a ''light ac- 
€{♦1 luiue ivith bhn, Mtb that in of ci\il con-a.- 
QttOiHi whuh puts brii 'ti miud of the nohet a inaii 
thndvs uimstM tntiOed o ' That'^oung gcnllo- 
iiian, said toj ijuind,, ‘ i'- a irwre-tni/Ziv?, and the 
chanot he dnv**'- «n stis^n-m'^. Yon 

traoe the Hiethrm of ihia *traae thTougU <nfry 
street, aquare, a?/rf hoane in tot^n.^ Ftspm-’maktn^ 
js r ommon to ail raokgi, age<i, kmp ns, and situations : 
ther^aiie nth and pOi)r,o,^Avagaiic and nuiro’w, wi^c 
»id foolish, \sitty imu pAROious, eloq »t*nt and sjlont, 
bt^epfal and ugly iF/gwrif^^'innAe ' fa'short, ilure 
H Mice any body judi a ayhi from Katun* 
M not to. foroi* iiosp^ to makng a figun* 

iiq«|dtt» PI htr 



rUh MlSAuU (>7 

'l}» 5 .oun; man bowwJ to von i an cxti 
7 ^n-rru(Ui * itiittt) umarltil^U ivx \ Uui^ 

>r( or t > t uairo;it uno 1 Utew bis fith i 
nm ha%4 o^tifi ^i^ih 4 lufli la tbe <ourst of u it\ 

t? d h^<» ofSte, as it vias caliul m ihi 

iri< t rv of d a rlpss boifsc nhi*'t Ik i\ 

*ik tb< O nius ol Lucu, bifodn^^ m In** I u 
*<*’' tin svt iMh his par uuouv hftti a^<|aiKd ton 

I lk< vorv mk with whuh fu wroto was idtuK <d 
\M h natet ntd lu dt !i\i4 (nuidin^ b ^ pc« t?«l tin, 

hutittOTS It foimid mrio-'l ho 

tin hid ^.eat |art ol In^ imjMUi* in m tlit opi- 

II on <d oth<*r‘’, ■^nd w is n‘1 i hi nsihU* to tbo pled- 

iiT< of //i»/# mohtti^ I hnr oikuMintmu n 

hs ihicidbm Innwo ioit, -♦op ru tin »rtci ij 
w ni d o pasanj^ oi rot (t h s \\( H ukhskI dtbU i , 

t t( mijcl t hdv« tfu pkd‘>urt tl jn^-u <i i«, ti nn 
\ un dif luuiiiic^ t) whub dirti situ i< < rnttii d 
iiii 1 and J mu kun^ )tim di tnaliy iuibaiOf’' 
*1)11 *u turns ntv Hit ifjcv tWn it w i> hij 

uisuHi W jJWi&i upon, »n£«ly b f mso it w » i P u 
who WdTUtHl to bonow, and that he n«d ♦pilnd m 
> 1 fi to two ngot honouribU lU^lkOns oi in i )-t 
foiuinf 

‘ H s s/>a bns )iwt tlu ^mc distrt oi wi i' hi^ 
width that th<3i iaihtr hio but iu tA»s a \uv 
diflirtnt method of disph^ Both, htiwvtr, 

ij-plon, not enjoy th it ^taUb, diiA u^ d 
iiibfutioii fiom lie tti/isupjeifx c mri\«d from it 
in the opimon oUoUms llie idthir if pt is 

in his itlRr* whith ho novei wstd du on chants 
\ud( rd) the dKtK- of piOjp^rty, bid Jws jM»t ad UttU 
de iKiwei ol ng t hof ts tn li.s 

no niistKssia a loclang^ ah4 ci m/iMj in hxorf, 
to M ijiUt jjuipts» tW hitt^ father did gaiiiuH 
!h t^i dumrs dl Khich tats* made dishea 
thu he thi'sth iml Phdispagne aad Bur- 

9 



gwnd). lase^. m; liU ul«i bfmn*aga #4»a 

piiru'h, till befiau^e ibey arts thf^ dishes ano 

drink of gr^srtfed rielriw ff<jsn*s situatioa ha*, 

the a^lvantagft,of brilliancy, but tho was ii'JOrc 

likely to Ije: penrianont; b«a was daily growinp: 
richer 'vvilh ihu aspect of poverty ;’ fe sow 
Maiiy growifi^ pooftu; wtb the " appearance- ot 
wealth. ' ’ ' . 

* it is 'jinpossibV; to cruuntHate the {'irankrs whit h 
the sudden acijui'iition of richets., joined to tins 
,> desire ^ «?’■&*’nnAwg, sets pcoplfs -a-playlnj?- 

Thoru is^*-nothing so absurd or extravagant, which 
richos, tlie handsof a weak nunj. will not iesopt. 

. Uiin to cowimit, from the mere idea of enjoy nig Ins 
money" .in the way of exhibitiom Nay, tins will 
hapiieifio porsosis of whobC sense and dhscrciion tho 
W'arld' liad formerly a high opiir.uu, cmi where that 
opinioti wa-^ a just oUe; for wealth .often ip^kes 
fooh w'IStsre . it does not find thein/-"My friend, 
hapjjenifig toeiist his eye towards me at that moment, 
'^Jacoveri d a Mtvi.le otv my caiuUeuunce: * ..Sfou are 
f%inking now,' ^fd he, ‘ that y ou anen’^Wd ondure 
hcifig left twenty thirty thousand pound? mittvith- 
/afamUii" the tmUftp'f my obserTation.*—' It would 
' spoil \oar lecUirhi^l replied; ‘ buf^ou ,inay go on 
in the meantime.took the pinch of ^nu^ wiliich 
nw remark had iii'its progmstOvvaids. his 

nose,'«iid wenjt Ir/: , , ^ 

lie, iu^Sdng to the of ilkjV^ropaivy. ‘ Beauty 
puts iSi'.k^r airs, and Wjit^kbou?> Toy till 

the first /' becahi€is o tigl'y,the ' latter ltm?oine. 
You my ^lave fre<ju^»dj|^bseVved j^lsy Ogle, in 
a«> company of bar ojr^^j acquauilaoeti, look 


^ charmingly, bot*uutiU’s|^;'<diif^fe;jfis^^ how sln^ looJuxl, 
^;tiU the ' «ppearaube''M'‘ ^ 

;'■ Or a title, has‘'set'h«^?aS^™»fi' ‘'liter licad, rolb 



N'’ D2. 


intRatJn 


iiikik, 


n!)rt brit^m^' fa«r wn<>ie upon him, 

till ilui, esjit^sfioii iOrh<?r oftUinohtt^«j buisttme 
feet tollyv ktthudes- 4owrtT%lit distwljdfe* 

Trt the ivipe i’tvay Qtw? friondr Ned Ofibj, (who hui' 
more uiiE tlm« ariy pan J know, could he !mt 
loiiTM the eeottoiny of it,) when wme happy 3trokiE& 
of humoar have given hip credk wilh himself and 
the wniipnuy, will set out full tilt, mimkkinij, oayjw 
caturing, pmining, and slory-tellinij, tiE'’;^i‘iy body 
j>i'e-<cn(> wkhcH him dumb* suid ioofes grayft in 
tion Jts ho ipigliii, ♦ . 

* Truit wH iaid beauty should be desirous of makiu^j 
a figure, ss not to be woiulered at, admimtion Ixin^ 
the very province they contend for. That foUyi 
and ugiinciis should lhi'u^t ihemselvejf forward fo 
poblid utmeo, might be matter of surprise, did we not 
wollect that thc4r owmers mosr probably thinlt tljem- 
selftes ‘witty and hajidsome* ' I a these, ]«4ee<|j as ia 
many other instaaces. it unfotluitati^v hi ^ * * 


peO|>le-"ab? litrangcly, b&iU upon iv 

-those^yeify departassenta wlifei0 least 

of sddceeditig. ‘ ': 

* But thdr^ is a spcciefe ofvrtiKfirah sevend whom' 
must luiv# Men under tbifciaotice of every 
presottti \yhkb‘it k clas^, either amlu]^ 

file witty,'''qx'the,iSiltsh, ^s^vor-or the dul^ 
wise or;tbe tnad, who, of »%,lkrs,: hove, the gieatfip 


sphere p^'liku', breed via;; poiafe' 



their tajqhtai t 
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3 y tlicir tfcH ihuno\t% 0\m is miir 

Plan ing ft iheio ol bi'lK w Aii, 

ikni ddnoiud oi uesijj^d, \vbt» 

tieople laugb> ur tlwm a^lci^, ^onbijg io t!i 
isbk»n Qt the tuti* or ilu iiumiim of tht^r Atidn 0* <, 
jtjit vlio hj\ il\^ays ihi HftUs»l icluai of ttiilcmjf tl*f m- 
Ks^yeifc, atm ui b mg t ke<i Of by oth( rs lUi o'*, 
i\cl<,(<U a \erv uiodtrAit oi gmius is wflKjertt 

tnis jiutposti, m small so<itttt*s, folb» are su 
^ape b\ bihHll imumstaucen 1 knf w» i Uds 
^rft toJitme to make a hj^tne fur hali lUt wiiiki, oiv 
ht strength oi a pluiite ot haUiers*, or the tiiuiui ri^ 
3f cl |Kttic<uty and i eronikmcMt wiaW shift to bo 
bought 8 hoc fellow, only b\ ouldoiUj!: t'tr> holy 
•W in the thitkiiesH ol his y^fwc, or llu licijcht n! hi-s 
ort top 

* But [h j It will not only m »ko tin •» * Kos Ools , 
t have kuovsn iiistAiuis oi thio bc< >uung knives, 
:ii at )ea«'f biMsliii^'* of thoir Inai^ so, iroin this 
lUsu^ of f tifute-ifwLmg \ou slull htai a fellow, 
who l^jis once got the iharuk- of being a sharp 
WMui, till things dl huustU, for whieh if they had 
bi n t u , he deserved to be hauled, inetely be- 
Lrtu < f s Inu Ol nul, ne lies m tuck and 

ehuam h< ii< too, ]^i(fd all those histones ol 
fchtir own |u rtigaoy ucc, v^lmh Vinie young 
men *01 'ipuit are peitjijtually ‘leUtiag, who are 
Idling 10 ifu^ifh i^ei thin 

Liot;^ Ive recorthd at aJh. J" 

the artb, as*wiUw^be t,h»irffctier$ of meii, 
Lhi^ same propenBiiy fro^lketive of strange 4>*» 
ordens Mente prooeetl the ot |M)ctr>, dm 

hinoionr oi jur^, the gtsTf^h wmo paui*- 

ntiiidtmal thuu* otVrs, lieiwv, 

iho ibwird •uiyrtvue 4# discordant move- 
and the ^>i^ueak of htgh*^bttmncd cadentt.s, 
iti shorb a I Miubo saxHt as'a&ea. nature jjmd kim- 
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jWivJh,.v\bich of lufcnor mjwiit g:1ad \o 

]>iaf',i^c, u^tjrd<*r to ^\Uit the noticti of \hft }>nbhc 5 , 
lid to ui 4 kti ft itgtilc by siirprise aud ^ 

Tht* ticcidontfd mt<^rraptioa of a now > twior now 
&*o|jpi*ii the curtent of Iny {n<^tid\ dnuoiuse, he had* 
Jiulind, b£*{jiai to tne mo-^t ot the company, who were 
II aU dihjKiswl to ii ten tjuUe iiO as he Meit»ed' 
jiii'huui to pidh In tiath, he had lof^ot that the 
v(iv loprool he meant to ^ve his nei^bKnti^ npphid 
p I tt\ stiond) to hansclf, *md that, though he might 
Mip]>o »(* he tN a- leettirmg horn the ihsjic of refoiina- 
1 oiiv hf \ as la relihty, bftijinguthg ui tht i»pint of 
Kigii/i makins^, 

I 
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Pana lius cejnurtlini^'*, 

* 

T]i\r Itti* conasl*?. m a JaeaftUrc, of infiing 
occwrrt*Boe«» atnd htth tbw tjm d> no un- 

coitvmou sagacitj; oi to •dismvor \ot4 

withstanding du* are apt lo aHcntib 

to the empkiymenLis uii4 4^ «»cu of the greats 
t }t »fld iiwjst SllaHrioua, «« io tr /jc such per.- 
soa'i' to thn end of end the t lonu of tjieij 

jmiwufts, s.boulct fjeq^tteuUv ^discover* thdt'Grilles 
ware the spl4*e*t>f JbSi one, aliO ihe, purpose of the 
other, l^ubhc And pohtHrT) apringemiu 

<iro oftctt only the cO^Hjiitiiitd «inployui|utb to whici 
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has d4»votc(l their houM whiU* 
their mfltoiems otl dtstiued, perUajiS, to light 

amubeia^tsitiid to t^rc h*s-» innth. • 

* BOt then •*Hrprising, that tnfie^ fhioKkl form 
thaohidf giatitiCfiuon ol oidieufry mm, oa tihom the 
Publu* ho'" n ' claim, ai»l indw duaU hate httk de- 
IIOHdeocc Bin, t>t thobv the nature tMil roir- 
tnoidy mink the man a** nmcli ciKuinstancpi ot 
gurfiLi importance A mind caffthle ot high exer¬ 
tion cl delicah* Mmtmient, wdl atoop \iUh a r erti n 
cviiMiousor*'^ ot Its desivnt thail t^dl not allo'i^ jt to 
wanton mio absurdity, or smk into gro‘^tM*tii> Tiure 
is, in short, differ# nre, vihicU siaasw and feeling 
will nor idsily forget, het*iotn thr hltle and ih( 
liw xn, the snupU and liie rude, the pla)fiii and the 
fooli«’h. 

But thi 1 K St murk of a \uA mad ts an affecta¬ 
tion of iiiijij 1 1 jce amidst the cnjf)}ineht of tnfh^ 
a bufitleof serious busme-s amidst the mo'^i inssigiu- 
concerns. The bringing foiward oi little 
ihlags to the rank of great ortt>, is iho ttU( 

* lesqi e in chaiaCier as well as in s*)lej yet »urb 

cliiintteis aie not ur)iCominou, eveg among mto who 
ba\e aapiir d soimr estimation >n tlio World. In 
4bis Pfii iiu 1 ", tho wiaAii iseaiulj dx'CWfed, dulness 
inu) often npe jjoleal^ity, and^anog^fe imixinaiifo, 
wrHere brghitr would have drawn out hftle 

^regard ; as objeeb aneiiii!agmfii|id by and 3n.ule 

, ^ytfui by darlvausb ^ j 

^ Of a <.hara(tfr* of flprt t ^owie time 

, ago, tji** followipi-ifeliidh fUm a jottug lady wIk> 
aome^tiucS' houoWime tafkb liei correspoadeuce, 
whost# vnacif> (am to and enttr- 

u.ummt iO ab?aard4iiy^ 
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• ’fc-k ^ 


'^13' 


I 


'- '., . ' ' » , 

xou made jt?e promise,, an wuvrag town, Uial 1 

would wriio to you -wUenever tlu? country attonlcd 
fitsy worth writinn;> abmju 'I'bo country, at 
)re5»enl, merely as jpountry, pres^ents rw landscape, 
but one uudistiuguisit^ tract of bTiow ; yegetation ijj 
locked up in frost, apdl wo are locked up witTdn doors, 
but something ndglit be traced wiihm doors, had I a,, 
go<xl. pencil for the, purpose.—Mine host, of whom , 
you have lieard a goo.d deal, is no liad subject: sup- ' 
po&c I make him sil for his picuire. 

Believe me, he is not quite the sensible intelligent] 
man we were; told ho was.—So mucli die better, I' 
like odiUties—t^veu-now anti then in io%vn * alill bet-. > 
Ter io the country ; but in frost and saow%*und all tKdl-' 
dreary canfincmeut of winter,—Oh f^^yoar 
^.and arc w joke.to-.lhe.in.-V^'. 

. - You/remember a long WhiW (so long'mat 
have every part of, the but the name),'vy(^ 
; read Ntdupi t>iMayed togeti^^ You then told. JPa^^ 
of a ceriauiNSir jLeuwenhocB^lhiDk you called 
L j ^^\]circulaUon of frag;^fii^i 

fi^es, the brjfotlea of^ 

mites, 

iliv landlhsa/lias*ahvavs such 



fikk ure ten —, 

' termy^.i?NHttef- 
. qut'Hfr jl^bad wHasfi^ gdyern- 
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I discoTcrcd, to my Urt mti} iiJto hi^ hpu<t<*, ibai 
f UTv ihiii^ m <‘idir awd o\ery pjdr^ mti- 

(»*ribl) ap|»u»pn.it<»(i fo P*-rt-pHtntj u<»e. IhegeM- 
t]uu][ wtMe t( |) It their hatb a»d neks in one cor* 
ner* iiiid th* i di s <hfji tlogs in^anotkr TUo rery 
oi m} ajin J ] the jaTni3) aj'othec'iy 
a A'Vorf liixdt ioi \ i a iqg th«» of iUl tlocf- 

cornn vvmi h“* I ituj 1 Iwve Intlierlotsf aptU mmU 
cciwiai on th ■« •'tore* liulilv I hau* attrec-twi the 
regard 1 1 Ml K jtunp’fst ‘'"♦tr, a coiim- 

<lpli’t( ordiiiy \( ung la<lj. f don’t know how U is 
but 1 iia\t oMtn ‘fot ip fi\oni wiih those g^d^e hdns 
-^f rod knows, I litiie detferve it-**M hs bopbia H. 
thfuioie ke«ps int ngbt m many rnnpoitaut ptilHMi- 
lars, or co\( I ^ my <k vutions IVilh so tw apology , oi, 
if all Won’* do 1 k»(gh, as h iny w ly Mi U tails 
we Uaith k i’! ays ht sh^Il bnjjg i»e into ojdei 1») 
and bvt\ and ‘la < m nmnd on't. 

Bj thaiiattenton to »jiJks foi whuh, tiowhis 
carheit days, he vi is remaikible, Mi U made him- 
eUt t^omtnodiou^ to boitie pir'>t>ii>9 of considerable in- 
jjkiem’e-, and pictured many advantages to winch nei- 
bom Imth nor lojrtune le was aii)wi*sc entitlfd. 
tiaveihd in company with o gintleroan of »ery 
p¥‘ laiik ind disangtu^^ed abilities,by i)<rhose means 
jjie {locn cd <11 introdUi^ou to many emtsiepl mm in 
foic gn ioumrir and v^n be rciutntpd Irom abioail, 
was ottiii in the society of tlu» eminent men of om 
own. But his brain mlift f was like n gauze 
move, n admuttd iiotliing^fany ^nggittide: axdid»t 
igrecd men and gn at It In only the dust 

Sud fell from (wiin * J ^ 

' ife was reading % tbcL^ntmanaperS:, the other 
Miorrkig, of the inanriw'of tibf lloiiourAblc Idits 
W-— fu Sir rf S-~. * Afi 2f^ said fie, * to fhmk 
how tiirt parses I I Iter'grandSt^ther^ 



^ ‘firE MiRKoB. ' 

f>OPd W-™— . wf'U j a greal ft vf»,ry great' 
wjafl. V/e met at Naples,, aiid ate\iHr(L< went to 
Parma'logetW, • I gave him thf* genuiiu' receipt 
for the Parmt«an cheese, w'hich 1 went purpo'^ely fo \ 
procure, while ht? Wisk? e>tiimieing u^umo jUatalrs and/: 
ancient manuscripts. We were .ever arterwird^ W ’ 
the ii[K>sr friendly footing imaginable. 1 was with 
liim u few mornings before the .marriage of Jjord (y. 
W-, th«s very Miss W-iaiin-r. I remem¬ 

ber it well ;■-•-it wa« at breakfas^i ; f oftt-n ])reuk- 
fasted with him befoiv he went to tins houf-o;—- 
he always eut hultered hut wht:n 1 wad 

there he used to order dry Uad; 1 jdway.v uftt dry. 
load ,—The bmhf was with us; J wn; iuumaudy 
acquainted with her too; she fet me into liie A’ht>lo 
secret of the c'ourfship. IhT rath**i’s pr' i ‘!p.d 
inducement to the nuiich,--it was a lim;; atfatr,— 

the B---estate w'as to U? senied on the young 

folks at the marriage; no, not all—part of die 
B--estate, with the manor .m 


—Butv aS;! was saying, we were at breakfa#:'iifS 

Lord W--V His son and the bride were by^;,, 

ix)fd C, hard velvet breeches, a^d gold c*h/c^.s fo 
bookings; /th© qiwstion wa^; whether liiis wh».S 
proper if to the britig^. I mailo hn blush,- 

J warraRt/'3?db$i«-3j^e yVtts a ir woman, a prodigi¬ 
ous fi«c-WOman;V^e alway^G^ my wa»h-bftif: 1 
wvoie out'the r^ 3 ||t fee was given mo 

Viex^R/l^. C^^nti' 0 #^.; great man, f‘ounfe 

o-^. or tir empiii 


twafqt^iMh, *^mber ha 

au ol^gvey;,)not^:^yv,j.^t^ .Si^y*/you 
me 't0ilflie;sWy Dfjonkey.^—-Bs^t 

it cuited his mas*> 


‘ if -v 









tut 




;ter out of and «Bvrd froi* il»e Couut 

and tub oldgruy nioakcy* i 

The ^superficial know ledge of gn»at mea, and aC“ 
cidental accpMmtancp nitheOme ot the voc'abUs ot 
Btate bn*'ii»css, Ins gi%tn him a coitfiequcntidl sort oi 
s*|duaj!euif>gy, which h» jpphea* with ell the gravity 
in the world to th most tnfiing occurrente*. 
Wlitn he ordu^ the chajse for hib eldest si»ur, him¬ 
self, and me, the white pad toi Soph}, and ttie old 
roan maie foi hei iticndaiit, he calls it * regiduhng 
ihe Qufti of thepTfid'^wun * When he givci out the 
wine fioin the dim uid the gtocieiies from the 
•tore loom (lo m loi‘* Fiotli in person)the tells un, 
he lia** bten * tsupphis f the ace(‘pt- 

«nc‘e, 01 jtfer of a sfeit he layb before * a ammiiUt 
of the V ^lolt hov*»f ’ ind foi the killuig of the 
’ fat o\ his (."hnstiTias, he called the gonllerneu 
three U' ssne mojmiigs to *agtand tijantil oj 
ua 


ItweR well if all this wore only mattci of ninuV* 
inept: but some f ua find it a sourcseof ^cry t»eri- 
Pu& distresa, Youir managing men are eonmiotiLy 
iplngiieb, but Mr. &. manages so mimbto t htu/s 
weadth, that ho is a downright tomient to theofiier 
mcnibeis oi his It was l^t 3 ^sierdsy w«e 

had the honour of ceremcmious vfirom some 
grdat folks, as lhem/^<w!lo emoo latelv 

firom yovtr town Ao in the couutr) ^ 

gA-ftei a womierfbt ftn^og^ or bei)s( calling of .sei- 
and tramplh3|M^pf{tthe the morning, 

H. oai»^dow%^,fiipr|b^^ «t« tpxtxy 


tet* before «fcc,‘ 
nut, as I tlibug^,%J 
oif his great ctmptai^ 
jg^iclilca. The servaiie 
^pdlpd, and tfie bestj 


Re bed 
mtxnd W dtoe- 

h 4he 




I.irjit' mIvov anti i!u* tMnbos£}f»4 portor*'Ciips 

OM thf sitlt-bfard. 'rii<' cuvcrs \wrtj^ strijipal from 
tfu> \\orLt‘il chaii* bolioni'^, anti ln,>? grandinoihor's 
hull' diciMl carpoj wa-i tnkoii oO' ilio rolinr, and laid 
like a pati h ui, tli-> mldilU* ftl fhf f)oot% llio naked 
jKU’i of \v!in;l) ua- all .sinning wilh bees’-wax. 'Die 
<‘onij).my raitit' al tlu'ir hour ; die hi-of wat^ roasted. 
10 a iiirjK «linnt'r \\(*ni on >sidi all iluaffiliable jxood 
ortl 'I aii<l ^iiipuiuv *. '‘np]KM was oijually rcfiular and 
slfi,p\ ; la sljorl, ovi‘r\ tlimu’ "ceni'’ I a?> if should 
be: v«'i. ji<;\t im>rmiw, i pi ■» d- i-d It arl woaihrr in 
ail the l.tct'S of til'- I?, uid hi'' si^toi. 


-icarcc ‘j)oKi‘ i'» one .ins.;!!!'! 
liuio oi bn-akla'-t, ul iinta*'' 


i! d ii. talked, all tho 
ear- hssi.U'.' atid inalton- 


tioii. ]\Iiss Sophia cx^iianK'ii U >o ii't* a h(*r v\e were 
hd't tdone. '■Oh! th> )ou Kitfivv,’ ''lod -.he, Oi sad 
Ttil’air ItajipeiK’il la a iiiiihl . m) biotin*' uiul sistt-r hud 
Mirh a fijf! \ ou uiU':t uiiiici-'ianil. bofoo-! Ot, eom- 
pnuv arrivoti vrsii-rdav, he iiatl. .!'> u^nal, atfiiKiid tJie 
■ ‘eroitionial ol iht'ir diU'eienr ap.ininouts ; bat. badis- 
I'overecl. on aliendin^r iheiu to their rooms at nig^t. 
That my sister hail put ilie ijilt-cliiua'boillo and bason, 
into the calico bed-cliauil)er, and the ordinary blue 
uud white into the pinfe-dtufLas ^.^—It is lueky this ^ 
man j^ no Guardian of mine : t-^ere he to watch me as ' 
he does his s^ters, and nee alt -the odds and endis^ 
about me—Dut wbai ba« lie td'do to be a guarcliTm ? 
\{*t Nature, perhaps^ iiuiiint, tiim iijr something, if, 
fortune had allowisl it ; lie” might liaVe been exceW 
lently einployed*in.a 'Aiekiug the rows in 

B. pin-paper, V' 

I luucy you have iiyfttle' of my lamllori*. 

You u^ed to say 1 yout ydulosophefSt, 

your Democritus ia>.^tticoate. Il 1 have hich 
of philosophy it, w '.vithoiu my know¬ 

ledge, I assure yojS^jou are welt^mc* to it, hu^‘- 
ever, such as it isr^^vther folks may give you what 
VOL. \\x\\ ti 
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I hare heard Jfou call the ffyeat v?fus of Nature and 
Life; It IS e»(iJtgh foi me it 1 ran enrich your collec¬ 
tion with a {Wi|>er of ins* t ('> • 

'V oui’b, most truly, 


N-M. ^ATURDA\, APRIL 1, 1780. 


Among the other privilege«« ot an anonymous pe¬ 
riodical Wthor, IS that of ^^ritiug letters in piaisc' ot 
hinui^, which he is now and then, obliged to inseit on 
Mjmnt of iheir merit, ho^sevei olFcnsivo they ma\ be 
jfthis modesty* This sort ol correspondence, t\liKh 
^ suppose IB a V0||||^lcasaQt one, I have not ventured 
tG indulge in* coirespondents whom 1 have 

^msonated, always o( themselves insuad ot the 
^ Mirror ; and, (m ^ other hand, se^eial of the pa¬ 
pers I have wntten^m the peison ot the 

author^ a character S^bich it w ere impi oper to pi aisc 
him, and wtnclf, asSumid, giv es, perhaps, no 

^^reat inclination to Of this^last sort is the 

9rst of two commuid<!i9il^, to*which 1 devote the 
'yiaper of to-day, th a|glh BW& liantainiDg one of the very 
^ <oinphm«ntswffil& has exhibited of 

Itsplf, is a genuine le 


l^tlAnan intheveiy 
so natundly j«8cnb|p 


London, written by a 
the feelings of which 
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In iny first paper J V>ok occasion tOrXnention a few 
particiilars of my .situation and c)iai^t0r, and my 
objoft in thin publication. My desigh^ has been to 
afford an agreeable and innocent amusement; and^ 
by laying before my readers those characters I wa$ 
a(:(]aainted with, and which presented themselvei 
belore me, I had some hopes, though I should not 
reclaim the completely vicious, chat J might be able 
to guard the young and inexperienced, to nlarm the 
iuconsiderale, to confirm the wavering, and to point^t 
out, even to the worthy, some of those errors and 
imperfections, from which, perhaps, the finert minds 
are in the greatest danger oi siiilering. 


llow fur I have been able to afford any emuse<* 
ment, I will not take upon me to say ; Ijut I ara 
sorry to find, that many of the characters %, 

have presented to the ])ublic, w'ith ja; view 
out men’s errors and defects, considen^ 

as proper objects of imitation, ai(|e^ihat some of ^ 
readers have so far mistaken I had m 

presenting such characters, be flattered by 

thinking that• themselves bear ffi^tte resemblance to 
them. ■ -M. > 

When I made ray re|iders "ac^jjiainted with my 
friend Mr. Fleetwood, I nevigf meant to recommend 


that excessive deljcacy rcBnetnent which 

often prevents him fro mi^p ^j^appy; on the con¬ 
trary, my intention but the danger <d 

that excessive refinein^^^^ guaitl such 
readers as should be indulge in 

its fatal conseqycncel^^m^yct I know a g^tle- 
man who is so desir<!^M'l^tlg theught posdes^ oi 
delicacy and ^ other day, 1 saw 



qualitiea^ witbdut his jmperiections. 1 ciiiinot say 
80 much for his aajuaintanco C^. 1).; he is a peevish 
‘ ijiseontented ci'eaiure, fjuick in his temper, jealous of 
^his friends, and dissati. lied with every thing about 
liim. He has of late lakcn it into liis head to be a 
matt of iadCy ilionglt he has not the least pretensions 
to the character; and \vhile he indulges his own 
peevishness twid chagrin, he flatters himself with 
the thought that hc^ is a Flectw'ood, and apologizes 
for his, ;bad temper, by calling it the ertcei ol his 
delicacy and reflnemeni of mind. Though 1 confess 
my partiality fttr Fleetwood’s good qualities, yet, 
had I 'luit known C'. 1)., 1 could hardly have 
tliuught that any one would have been \ain of his 
imperfections, w ho w as not possessed of any of his 
merits, . • 

W^en I introduced Mr. Uinpltravillc to my read- 
ij^J'^'iiever meant to recommend that seclusion 
the tvarl4,,;^ud that abstraction from the duties 
iPr life which.,. all the ilignity of mind he is 
1 occasion to his little od- 

td him for every active pur- 


p^sessed of^ J 
.dities, and dh 


pose ; and yet Tot^lMeadows, w ho gjpi e up the pro- 
fets.on of the la'sy, jpeause he Avfis too idle to attend 
to it and who lja8^tely sold his commission in the 
army, .b^ause he wj:^ld.not “undergo the fatigues 
a foreign campaign, has thou^htu proper to justify 
his conduct by appeh^;^do Mr. Umphravilie’s ex- 
^ ample; and that he, forsooth, has 


too much pride of inindF 
0^ law 

Judivihuals, or to be 
’^r lining the streats 

II. B.’s letter* iii.s'aSv 


jeupy himself in apply- 
’interesting dispute.^ of 
ssisting in a review*, 

'Jll* 

Number, describes 
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iJio dangerous eflects of giving toO'*^|{lacli culture, 
and loo iiian\ accoinp1i''hments, and m eo^euiilg too 
much the a young girl, wholia<« to 

^\llh the (iifhtuliics of life, and h not placed in 
‘'iidi a situalion a'^»makes her iniU'|)ondent of the 
Ii upieseiils, 111 a\er> Its ling manner, the 
d(licato di which iheso cii/umaaiit‘es» had ocf- 
casionrd. I havolatily, Iiowomi, itceived a letter 
t.oin a (’orrespondent, who, lioin hei language and 
c^J)lC‘^''lons, seems lo be a griat readti in the Clr« 
rnlating library felie says, slio has laUly sjmnt much 
o( her time in btiid)ing Lftttes; that, 

of all things, she would wisli to bo learned and 
atcomphshod,—that ‘'ho rigtets that hei father did 
not educate hei better*—that oi all the persons 
she evei icad of, she would wish to be like my 
t’orrespoi'fi< nt 11.15 ,—that ‘•he envies her alliic- 
tion, lor that * njjiutioti maKfi> pui I of her dream bf 
hippine's^.' 

The letter published in my 78lh Number, giT^ 
au cvcellent des( ription ot the bad oflfects of 
too great easiness ol tcm})er which leudu a man 
folly and extravagance, .nid moles Wm be luim 
by having too many friends. jSty iteighbour Will, 
lattlebit, whose heart is so cdiptxucted as «ti» to be 
husteptiblc df the ^sentiment of friendship, and who, 
fai from being m danger of being preytd upon by 
Ins friends, never a^mitb a gue&Uwithin ,lns hjii^'e, 
says, that the 78th is the only good* piiper he has 
been m the MiltRpR, aqd thiit tne last paragraph in 
particular bhoiild be printed. Ju letters of gold, to 
bcrve as a lesson of iim||^oifTbr all the young ineA^ 
of the age. '* 

The particulars abcM^d&tioned have tuughl^e 
how dilhcuH IS the Jo* instruct or retorin.— 

Thcie IS no virtue is not* nearly connoted 

with bome vice; them is tio imperfection whuh 

n 3 
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dOfeil not near resmnblance to some excellency. 

r^And mmmmt fond of indulging their .-favourite 
passions’and'ibclination^, instead (ff distinguishing, 
endeavour to confound Iheir vices with their virtues; 
instead of separating the bad from the good grain, 
ibey bind all up together, and hug themselves in the 
Wief of holding only what is valuable. 

P. 


TO THE AUTHOR. OF THE MIRROR. 


8IR, 



London, March 13 , 1780 

I am, thojgh at this distance, one of your constant 
readers; and mark with pleasure not only the general 
good tendency . f your papers, but perceive also that 
you draw you^* pictures of human nature from the 
,pur©^ fountain, Nature herself. 

)^ou must know 1 am a native of Edinburgh, 
iere I parsed my youth, and received my educa- 
^iion ; but have long settled in this place. Some 
years ago, 1 was impalled by a very natural desire 
to revisit my nativ^^^iCouiitry, and 1 nonv sit down to 
communicate to yoii^ the sensatidos 1 ielt upon that 
occasion. v 

0n my arrival^ !Edinburgh,^I will own that what 
first struck me the total change ^pf faces. Very 
few were left whom X when a boy, and those 
so altered in thein so much the shadows 

only of what they ones could not fail to ex- 


many serious refi 
inhabited 


ardly a single house 
^ persons I left in 

m; but every wlmre iTseWrace, new manners, and 
ne^ modes of ^ In shorty I found mys^, in 
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t vpiy ‘«c*nsc o( the word, aQ strRAi^t. 
Kveii the jnipio* eineiits that had beiAl )!nade dun&g 
]) \ Ion" absent t displeased me. The H>m-6eld« on 
tilt south sidt of the town, weie qfmtc covered 
with sub tdiiiial housfs , Barefoot’s Parks, where 1 
htj\e iidd many a it tiled and ploasaiii walk, converted 
into a splendid tiij, and in the ilti town, many 
ininoiis huildii)"s, the sctnis of suim of my youthful 
aiiuisciniiits now nlmilt witli tcpial solidity and 
el( ^anco 

Nor Wilt tin St tjnly gru v uues The removal 
ol the CVoss, of the \elluibow-port, and of many 
otlu r incmnbrantcs, m slitnt, evtry altcMatioii, tlionp;li 
evidtinly foi the biUt r, that hadlaktn place since my 
tltpailuic, more oi Itss displeased me \oii will 
moK cisil) a((()unt than I can, how it ctiines to pass 
tint tit human mind should be so mut h et against 
.1*1 Hint \ations of what nature socser 'ihib may, 
ptiliips, msfjisibly aiisc fioin tin picture they e\- 
)» bit of the mutability ol every object beloie us, and 
a tacit intimation that wc ourselves are compoaed j Q| L 
the same changeable materialb, and must soon <|l|H 
the scene. % 

I will acknowledge, however, that I had die 
satislaction to find many places that did not hurt 
me by any alteration or improvement. Your mynds 
and closer were neat'ly hi the &yite X left them ; 'and 
where, in some parjs oj the stress, you have got 
new pavements, the good people who live at the 
sides of them taJie^care thaf th^ref shall be no inno-* 
vation m point of cleanlin^M^ Your I’heatre and 
Concert-Hall are new budding^ but your Assembly- 
Hoom, where people ^ tbe^ll^est fashion resort, is 
just as paltry as ever. But gs they dance t]|er9^ 
the benefit of the poor, I s{|ball forbear any farther 
remarks on it.—CAanfiy "cam'etk ,a muUUudc of 
sm. 
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The Hlgffiteool*, and its .Mivirons, 1 found un¬ 
altered,. thdiiW the yards a])jH‘ared to aio to be 
much dimini«^d in their exicMit. The College, too, 
remained the same plain, mean, unadorned building 
it was half a century ago, and soeiu(‘d to mo, alter 
having seen the sp]endl<l palaces of Oxibrd and Cam¬ 
bridge, more homely ihaii «'^vcr. 'Phough, perhaps, 
in literatures as in religion, S/.s/c*- Peg confines her¬ 
self to substance, AVitliont much regard to ornament; 
yet, methiiiks, it is rather a reproaedi to the capital 
of our country, that, amidst all its improvements, 
this univensity, so much celebrated over Kurope for 
the ability of its Professors, and the success with 
which every branch.of science is there cultivated, 
should present to the eye of a stranger, a set of 
buildings so incouvenionl as well as mean. I’he 
present ])eriod is, jierhaps, not very favourable to 
expensive public designs; but 1 would liave your 
readers, aWng whom, 1 hope, arc included all the 
men of fortune and taste in the kitigdoin, think 


P .thfi Collie, as soon as the pressure of the times 
^ admit. As an individual, from that regard to the 
Hour oftbelandof my nativity, which, 1 hope, will 
ver be extingui^M, 1 shall willingly and liberally 
"contribute, wheneV^tfiis necessary work is determined 
upon. ^ 

I* will not tiro yew 'with my various observations 
during several eimursions lo made into different parts 
of the countryblouse some of them might, to 
your readers, ap^eff^^oo trite, and'^' others, perhaps, 
too trivial. ’ But T^^fi^not omit telling you, that 
the spirit of indu^f^,^nspicuous in the va¬ 
rious manufkStares of late years, and in 

improved face ofcountry, gave birth to 




* This schc^lf 1 has been since rebuilt. 
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iiniiv sonsation'3 >vhi(.h arftiliot easily de« 

sLnl)L(l. «\ct [ was not much pleased with 
M w ot tile iinoilmildingb of the cotintry than with 
liux. ol the town lii many places I could not 
hi 1[) rogicltjii^ the (ipthic grandeur ot ancient castles, 
displaced b) modem Miowy eilitices Some ol their 
ouiiei'., 1 luu}, are ol my mind, for I was informed 
tint their lathi r-i u‘'id to reside at the mansiona in 
then loimi r slate nine months in the year , but that 
the pnstilt pos^cssoib ot those elegant hotises are 
siaKtlj steii then at all Nor tould 1 refrain, as 
T parsed along, Ironi dropping ,a tear over the ruins 
ot oui leljgiou^ lioust-s, ilhifh, hovnvtrihey might 
ha\i bteii pintrud liom tin oiigin.d purposes of 
tlcir tuition, I could not lulp lomidcung as splen¬ 
did iiioimini nts o( the piety ol our ancestors. Some 
ot till m I saw lint had still moie tinder ties upon my 
11 ind I rtm nibiitd having played ^vhen a boy, 
iiniii r arthi s whii li time had since mouickired away, 
Willi louipaiiioiis, the echo o( whose voices was ^till 
t I'^h ill inv numoiy, though they tlas! as well 
tliO'i I tills wirt mm uuiiibled into dust! 

\\tie I to go oil, 1 lind 1 should be in danger i 
grov mg Luo si t lous iii calling to remembrance 
loii^^ [) isl, and the juvt nili society of those who are 
now no more, is an awlul operation of the human 
mind, and while if spiaks loujlly ot the truth of St. 
Piurs obscivdtioii, ^lat ‘ the Joitkioti oj thU world 
passfih a\ui\j^ impelceptitly leads to a 4rain of think** 
jng ihit might*be heie odt pla(as« though it is 
neiiher unpleasing nor unsuitam to the dtaraoter of 
a rational being, who hath bnon Hapght and accus- 
tuim il to considu himself. an irntnoftal part of the 
cuation. 

1 am, 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

As you have, by several oi' your publications, given 
proof that you do tiot ihiiik the occurrences of a 
domestic life unworthy your attenlioii, I shall with¬ 
out farther preCace, address you on a subject full as 
deserving of it any >et offered to your considera¬ 
tion. It is iu)vv above four years since I became the 
wife of a gcMitleman, my equal in rank and fortune; 
and what was more material, of a disposition and turn 
of mind Svery way suitable tb mine. His oslato 
lies at a considerable distance from the capital ; but 
it is* situated in an agreeable neighbourhood, and 
we have both k taste for reading, and Mr. R. is not 
'Averse to rural employments, we spent our time as 
jMtppily as possibW till about half a year ago, that my 
ill stars directed metoVenew my acquaintance with a 
young lady, who had been my cvcmipa/iion at school, 
and'who now came ©n a visit to a relation who lived 
at no gre|^t distaiv;e from oi/r hquse. 

Before I proceed in my story, I must bog a can¬ 
did consideration * of it.‘ From tbe introduction to 
the disagreeable part of it, you will be apt to imagine 
that I am one bf tl^ose self-tormentors justly ridi¬ 
culed by ingeniou^iuthor of the Jealous Wife. 

siiph. tiling, Mi> Mirror; my husband’s at¬ 
tention to other wom^ never gave me the slightest 
uneasiness. ^^lenvinced of his attachment, satis- 
iim with his treatment of me, 1 never expected 
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]iim to bo blind to the oliarms of a beautiful woman, 
or inscni«!‘f>iC! of the merit, of an agreeable one ; nor 
had I the inistal^on policy of many wives, of never 
sulforing a tolerable female to enter my doors, or of 
courting the intimacy of some tall elderly maiden, 
that 1 miglit gain by the comparison. No, Sir; 

1 dependud wholly upon my unremitting attention to 
please Mr. li. for the continuancie of hie attachment. 
Nor can I in the least reproach myself with giving 
cause for tlie abatement I too plainly perceive in it. 
But to return to my story. 1 was much pleased at 
seeing my old school-fellow : we had been parted 
many years, and 1 found the wild lively romp im¬ 
proved into an elegant woman. She still, however, 
retained a good deal of the heedless manner that 
rnarJeed her childisli days; and, though she lias an 
excellent understanding, she never seemed to make 
use of it in the regulation of her conduct or be- 
havioiir. She expressed herself much pleased at 
finding me so happily settled: Mr. B. appeared to 
lier a most amiable man, and my children (particu-:, 
larly my little Bess) she said were angels. 
attention to them, I own, endeared me to her very 
much; though indeed, Mr. Mirror, no one can 
help loving them, for they are charming children*' . 
Her good-hu/^iourc(J playful w'ays made the little/ 
creatures doat on her. At mjp return from w&lh* 
ing, I have frecpiently feund her acm her J^nees on 
the floor, building card-houses for thfeir ^tertain- : 
ment. Mr. B. Hai* observed to me, on ibottR OOCa- 
sions, how amiable it was .in a young admired \ 
woman, who spent her life id the* usual round of 
folly and dissipation, to pfem^rve such*Ratural 
right feelings. He generally concluded") bis 
vations with saying, that he* believed'ihe would 
make a most excellent wife. 1 fOr* a , long tiipa 
' agreed with him in opinioDi and usud to tell her 
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before his the fine things Mr, said of her. 
She received them in a rattling good-hiiiiiOcred way, 
insisting that her conduct in the mhrried state would 
depend on her husband’s : for she declared that she 
did ndt find in iicrself that e:;alted turn of mind to 
love virtue for its own sake, and she believed she 
would make but an mdilFerent wife to half the men 
in the world. Such conversation generally pro¬ 
duced an argument between her and Mr. B. which, 
as it was carried on with spirit and temper, had no 
other effect than making them still more pleased 
with one another.If she found the argument 
growing serious, she would call over the children, 
and, putting them on their fathers knee, desire 
them to kiss him into good humour, which never 
failed having the effect; or if she said a flippant 
thing to him, with which he seemed half offended, 
she used^lo take his hand, .and smile so sweetly in 
his face, it was impossible for him to continue dis¬ 
pleased with her; and generally a kiss, and a game 
it billiards, sealed their reconciliation. I own to 
'you, I began not to relish her behaviour; yet it 
seemed so unpremeditated, and so perfectly (;or- 
.fesponding with her general character, that I did 
not hnow how to make her sensible of the impro¬ 
priety of it. I even doubted pay oWb judgment of 
the matter. I had, for some time, lived so much 
out of ^le gay* world, that d did not know but 
Marii’s > Very great freedom of manner might be the 
fashionable behysviour of the people she had been 
accustomed, to see : df so, how was she to blame ? 
or why iM^ld" I be; uneasy, knowing her to be a 
^oman or&onour, surely incapable of so base an 
abLiofr as " endeavouring to alienate my husband’s 
3 ^ectiona !lifom me? efiy such reasoning I strove 
ta quell Che £csf emotions, (jealous, if you will have 
dwm 8o) that rose in my breast. But, alas, Mr.’ 
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Mirror, to what purpose! I ha^ every hour 
fresh caii»i!,'‘-t5f uneasiness. A.bout week ago I 
went suddenly into the parlour, and, found Maria 
sitting on Mr. B.'s knee, her head leaning on his 
shoulder: he looked tsi little out of countciTance; 


but she was not in the least distressed at my appear¬ 
ance, but asked me with her usual good-humour, * 
what made me look so grave ? then, slapping Mr. 
B. gently on the cheek, said, ‘ It is your fault, you 
harsh thing you! when I^knew her formerly, she 
used to b^e all life and spirits.’ He answered 
(coldly I thought), that it ^was his wish ever to see 
me in spirits, and that he was sorry he was not so 
happy as to hit on a method to make me so. 1 
turn^ my head aside, to hide tho starting tear. 
Maria, as if guessing at my emotion, put her arm 
about iny neck, and, drawing round my averted 
face, said, in a loud whis{)er, ‘ My dear Mrs. B. 
how can you indulge such weakness V Mr, B. 
snatched up his hut, and left the room; 1 heard the 
word * childish,’ as he shut the door. 1 remembe^ 
the time when he could not bear the least cloud pn 


my looks, without tenderly inquiring the cause; but 
now he seems often .to forget that 1 am present, 
while Maria engrosses his whole attention, t have 
been for some*days ^deprived of his company,, and 
have spent the time in rcflectiifg seriou^y on ihy 
situation. The more #1 eposider it,•the mosa it ap- 

r ars to me of a particular ^and distre^ing natufe. 

have at last dcRegnined to requdit^your opimou 
of it, and, through the channel of your paper, to 
give Maria a hint, that to keep* cledr of w gross¬ 
ness of vice, is not sufficieftUlor the delicacy of the 
female character; and that the*woman,^ who, 
alluring and refined coquetry^ engages the thoughts 
and interests the feelings of a maitied ipan, is«a 
umre dangerous, and perhaps not a ^Ifj^ /crimiaal 
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rompaoion, tban the avowed wanton, who exditt^s* a 
ahort-lived passion, soon extingui'shed^'Illl^^reniorW, 
and, if 1 may be allowed the exp.e?sioTi, fully com¬ 
pensated for Dy the icturning tenderness of the rejwn^t- 
inj; husband. , 

1 am, &c. 

E. B. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

MR. MIRROR, 

1 nianied, for love, a most charming w'oman, who 
has made iiie the happy f.iilicr ot two v-ery fine 
children: 1 have a thousand a-\car estate, and 

af 

enjoy a most perfect state of Jicaltli; yet a very 
blight and contemptible cause was near di'stroying 
all those Vair prospects of happiness, by interrupting 
the harmony of a union founded on mutual liking, 
and cemented by mutual esteem. In your observa¬ 
tions on the female world, you have suffered to 
escape your notice a dangerous and nio-'t destruc¬ 
tive race, whose hearts, hardened by vanity, are 
equally impenetrable to the shafts of love, and m- 
sensible of the charms of fnend.ship^ yet the busi¬ 
ness of their lives# is to excite passions they never 
mean tp gratify, and scytim^nts they arc incapable 
of returning. My deal Mis. B, unfortunately for 
us both, some Aionth/ ago renewed an intimacy, 
formed in her childish days, with one of those fe- 
To Maria*l was introduced as the husband 
of llr friertd; as suq|i*l was received by her, witli- 
Reserve, and soon treated with th(' most flatter¬ 
ing distinction. Mai^ possesses all those powers ot 
ayurement wUch men for ever condemn, and can 
withitnad: tbo can assume every shape that* 
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is to captivate the senses, or ddllght Ihe ima- 

ginal can vary her appearam^ at pleasure. 

So Consummate her art, that one could not, for 
ati instant, suspect her of any design in her be¬ 
haviour; and even at# this moment, that an accident 
has laid opcui hef whole character to me, I should 
not answer for my resolution were she to enter the" 
room, and smilingly take iny hand, as was her 
frequent custom, with-such a mixture of sweet¬ 
ness and tenderness in licr looks !—I almost fear 
1 should be weak enough to forget that niy opi¬ 
nion of her is founded on thti clearest proofs of 
her dissembling arts, and stand before he^ self-con¬ 
demned, as the defaraer of innocence and undcsign- 
ing simplicity. 

Luckily J am out of her reach: I left my own 
house immediately upon the discovery I made of the 
fair liypocrite's real disposition. I mean to send 
for my dear Mrs. R and with her pay a visit to the 
capital, and ibei’e use all my efforts to make her 
amends for any uneasiness my foolish infatuation may 
liave, given her ; but first I wished to make this pub¬ 
lic acknowledgment of it; and, as »Maria deserves 
no mercy, 1 shall show her none, except concealing 
family name. 

For five nfonths^ Mr. Mirror, the Proteua-lika 
animal had found out a thousifnd different ways to 
charm me. Was I in spirits, she^as alUlife and 
good-humour ; when in a graver mood, I found her 
all sense and scrteijwneaa. If what I had been read¬ 
ing excited in me a tender and. not unpleasing melan¬ 
choly, the sympathetic tear stood 'ready in her eye. 
A few days since, upon’ in^«reading to* her the story 
of La Roche, so beautifully told in your papirs,jahe 
wept leaning upon my shoul^i*: and I own to you, 
Mr. Mirror, as her tears fell upon the finest boaom 
’ Nature ever formed, while her white hand lightly 

X 2 • 
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pressed upon my arm, I thought I had never beheld 
so interesting an object. Mrs. H. came'^iidcnly into 
the room ; her grave cold manner fv^as at the moment 
disagreeably contrasted to Maria’s animated feelings. 
For the finst time since our imtfriage, 1 thought I saw 
a change in Mrs. U.’.- tempijr, and that she was not 
the very amiable w'Oitjuti I look her i’or. She took 
amiss something I said, and 1 left the room in dis- 
gihst. 1 strolled down a shady walk that goes round 
part of my improvements : at the end of it 1 found 
Maria seated on the grass, with one of my little girls 
on her lap. She rose at my approach, and, desiring 
the child ft) walk before us, took me under the arm, 
and, in the gentle-t terms, expostulated with me on 
the abrupimsi of my manner. She had, she said, 
lifter a vain attempt to soothe her, left Mrs. B. in 
tears. She acknowledged I laid not given her very 
serious cause of uneasiness, but that a man of iny 
sense .should make allowance for the trifling blem¬ 
ishes of a very good woman ; adding, with a smile, 
* My dear Mr. B. we are none of us angels.’— 
1 was puppy enough to be ready to exclaim, ‘ Upon 
JUy soul you are one.’— 1 contented myself with 
* Whoever you marry, Maria, will have 
' no reason to complaiu of your temper.’ She blush¬ 
ed,’ drew out her handkerchief to bover her face 
with it, ns if to oonccal her emotions, but gave me 
aach a Jook frem below it !-< A servant appeared to 
tell os that'dinner waited, and we went into the 
house together. 

In the afternoon ojie of my liitle girls came into 
th6 p^our, where Fwas sitting alone : ‘ See what 
I fdiind in 'the walk,*Papa?* said she, holding out 
a ipaper. 1 took ii from the child, and, seeing it 
was Maria’s hand, \\a# about to go up stairs to re- 
fitgre it to it§ \>wner, when my own name written 
ip large characters, struck my eye. My good’ 
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rr'inn i ovfmo\\ ndb> tin immeclnlo imi uhe 
ct ni^ cu )sily ^ I opt IK (1 thp pi|)cr uid it id whit 

it how , It w put uf an uiHmishid letter to "x frund 

in to \n 

‘ \ on isk wl It hi\o( I Invt mide 1111011 ^ the 

bi Hi\ it-^ M ' in) dt ir Htll, )fnj know 

but iiitlt ol inv ilu ti II wlun >ou f dk ot btiii\, 
not i <11 uiii (lu w nil illow to puk up ones fm 
‘Within t ji mil s (( n ihviii^ nolhuif' iipou 
iny hind 1 hivi triuk up 1 oit o( simimtutal 
PliUnjc fl Ititiori wiih t Mr Jl who livts withm 
d Mil ill di'itdiuf of < ur JiouM* I ki0W his wile 
at ‘'(hool iiid slu w is mt tii tlu first who visited 
nu upon inyaiiivil Ikr H(i violent pruses of 
her bilovid j^ive me i soil of de'-ire to see him, 
and I own I found Inn t ilti dih enough 111 his 
apfK iriiKi ind by no nit ins defuicnt in under¬ 
standing but \ iin of his "li^ht pictiiisioys to tihnt , 
aiid\ti) loud of b<in^ thought piotound At the 
first ^linit 1 saw into inin and could now twist 
him round my finder It is ver) diurting lo 
obsiiM by wh It foobsli ])rmciples your men, who 
think thorn oh is M.iy wise, arc governed* Flat¬ 
ter this man s ^ amt), and, you might lead biiu 
lound the ;ivorld Now 1 know you will tre<^ 
me, m retarn foi my frankness, with a lecture,upon 
coqucti), married men, impropriety, and so-forth. 
Take niy ad\ic(, *in)*d(ar Be^l, and «ave your¬ 
self the trouble, it would be, all to no purpose. 
A coquette I anF, and a coquette I will remain to 
the last day of the existence pf my powtrs of 
pleasing’ 

1 he pap< r was there at *an end It raised in me 
the strongest indignation ahd contempt •fet the 
writer And I felt so aiShamcd of my folly, that 
1 detcrmiacd not to see my dear'Mrs. B. uBtil 1 

x3 
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had made some by scnding«yp^ an ac- 

cuutil of niy errors and repeiilaiice. , 

1 am, 

. J. B, 


N'96. SATUHDAY, APRILS, 1780. 


TO THUS AUTIlOK OP THE MIRROR. 

« 

SIR, 

I AM lUMtlirr uj^ly, nor old, nor poor, nor iipgioctod ; 
I have a cloar conscience ; nor have 1 suffered any 
calamity b^i^thc inconstancy of lovers, or the death 
ol relations. I am not unhappy, 4'he world'vvould 
laugh at me if 1 slioiild say I were unhappy. But 
1 am not happy. 1 will tell you my case : I confide 
^ in your feelings; for you seem to understand, what 
few people understand, that a person may be in easy 
, circumstances, have a clear conscience, and enjoy suf¬ 
ficient reputation, and yet be—no, I will not say 
injsei;^ble,—but not h^)py. " 

I am the only daughter of an eminent merchant. 
My father* made his own fortune ; and a very good 
fortune he has inad^ of it.*’ He married my mother 
before his situation was so comfdrtable us it is at 

? resent. They are /feither of them niggardly; 

laving wherewithal to Uve,. not only with ease, 
butj^jvitli some degree oP splendour, they choose, as 
to enjoy the fruit of their labours. Ac- 
,<ootdingly, we live jn an Segant house, have a hand¬ 
some* carriage, keep a good number of servants, and 
see e greet deal of pompany, -You will easily coa- 
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cpive, however, that the show attending my father’s 
present system o| living, and the manners suited to 
his present condition, do not just agree with his for¬ 
mer habits. Hut this docs not signify much. Ho 
is a good-natured wt)rthy man ; and they must be 
very captious indeed, who will not suffer his merits 
to conceal his defects. 

With regard to myself, and parents, having no 
other daughier, and intending to give mo a genteel 
portion, \v<*re delcnninetl 1 sliould havo a good 
education. * For,’ >aid rny father, ‘ a young woman 
of fortune, and of an agreeafile appliance must 
go into company. You and I, Hridgev address¬ 
ing himself to my mother, ‘ set out in life in a 
different manner. But Mary must have educa¬ 
tion.’ 

So they sent me to a famous boarding-school; 
and, in so far as iiiy improvement was jconcerned, 
they spared no expense.—Sir, 1 speak to you with¬ 
out reserve; and 1 hope you will not think me loo 
vain; if 1 tell you, that my education was no difiicult 
matter. 1 understand music, and had little difficulty 
in acquiring the French and Italian languages, 
indeed the worthy person wljo had the charge of 
ray education,, was well calculated to promote ray 
improvement. She was a w^oinan of family, of ^ne 
education, exquisite taste, great* goodness of heart, 
and had shewn spirit* entfUgli, on the decline of her 
father’s fortune, rather than 4ive a dependant on her 
relations, to procurtf an independent, and now she 
has rendered it a respectable,* livelihood for herself. 
In a word, Sir, I am whj^t they call,tolerably ac¬ 
complished ; and you will* think it strange, ahd I ^ 
think it strange myself, that this* should be the%6vrb^^^ 
•f my uneasiness. ^ 

It is now some time since I returned to my'fa- 

ther’s bouse. When 1 came home^ 1 wae nerved 
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\\nh rapture 1M\ lallur atul motlier ,atk)iod nie. 
Tilt V would rffo*'* mi uothiUj^ /riuy st*( \i ft> 
pnvdit my widit*! Good pt tiple ’ may Hli\(h 
oiaut th(Mu pi aciMil miiul and long life to nijoy the 
fortiiFU they so jn'^tl} dt-'iivt ’* Hut wliv, l^ir, tiid 
tluy mikt im a-tiu v t'i il,so\iiy u(om])li fu<l^ 
Tiu) line niadt itit a < \ till (it iluit iiciii tlu in- 
Hilvts 1 am jp1 to tarn \ n , < 1( ol i higlu r older 
— Foigivt my [iii-^umpi on , ind I am surt you yyill 
foigivc me, yy lu n I 1(11 >ou 1 rtally vM-'h my‘'(lt 
loyytj Indttd, >ii, and il ^iii yi^i mt to the soul, I 
amsonutin^s impititut ci my pirents but I yyill 
not dwtll upon tlii^- 

1 told ^ou yye t( i gnat d(al of ioin])iuy , iiid 
all tfie pt(pl( we tt aie dispO‘'ed to adunrt. me. 
‘ Mighty wJj,’ )ou will‘•ay ‘ (uve a young wo- 
lYi 111 ulmintion, and whn inoit tan sht widi for/’ 

Sit, I w^^li tluy loxed int moit ind idiuircd me 
le-is I am inatU to sing and to play on the harpsi¬ 
chord , .iiid, to oblige my lallur, am sonietinus con¬ 
strained tti upcat \(rses and all this to people 
who iindcistand no music, and know no other poetiy 
than the Psalms of David in irutii Indeed, till 
1 bicaine bc'Mer acquamUd yyith thtm, I found 
that(Vtnm our conversation, thtrt yyas a mutual 
laisappK lionsion , and that they* were sometimes as 
iiiiiiiUiligible to me as 1 was to them I was not 
at ail surprised t(J heai thftn c'all some of our ac¬ 
quaintance good mc^ , bu , w hen I heard tlu m call 
ougibEighbour John Stay tape, a gieat man, I could 
niiWelp asking wjiat discovery he had made m arts 
or science, or ^vhat eminc^Qt seivicc he had rcndticd 
^his country ? 1 was toid'm itturn, that within these 
h'ifw ‘yehrs he had lealiztd a plum phrase was 

alik) low to me j I wttehid to ha\e known some- 
theMiuture of such Chooso- 

ing/h^T\ ever, to ask but one question at a t me I 
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said nothing; and soon learned, that, whatever 
services Mt. Staylape might do his country, he* 
had hitherto ihade no great discovery in arts or 
sciences. 

L confess, indeec}, that one time I fancied they 
might have some little notion of books ; and when 
1 heard tliem speak about undenrriters, I thought 
it nhglit perhaps be some ludicrous term for tho 
minor ports, 

8o vvlion they spoke about policies, I fancied they 
were using the Scotch word for improvements in gar¬ 
dening ; and ventured to say something in favour of 
clnmps; ‘Clumps,’ said *a gentleman, Who is a fre¬ 
quent visitor at our house, ‘ she is to be laden with 
Norway hr.’ I found they were speaking about the 
good ship Rebecca. 

A grave looking man who sat near me one day at 
dinner, said a good deal about the fall, and of events 
that should have haj^pened before and alter the falL 
As he also spoke ubcnil Providence, and Salem and 
Ebenezer; and as great defereruxi was shown to 
every ihing tliat he said, and being as, ns 1 told you, 
a grave-looking man in a black coat, 1 was not, sure 
but he might be some learned theologian ; and ima¬ 
gined he was speaking about Oriental antiquities, and 
the fall of yhlam. But 1 was ^oon undeceived. Tho 
gentleman liud lived for sorne»time in Virginia; by 
Providence he ineiinl ihe town^ of that name in 
Rhode-island ; and by mej'all he meant, not the fall 
of our first paneii^s, for concerniilg them he had not 
the least idea, but as 1 suppose, the. fall of the leaf; 
for the word is used, it seemst innhe American dia¬ 
lect, for autumn. • ^ 

In thi.s situation, Sir, what shall I do ? ^ 
boasted education, I have oaly unlearned th^lan¬ 
guage, and lost the mamiers, of ^that society in< 
which I am to live.-If you can put me on any 
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method of bringii)|:^ my friends up to me, or of 
letting njyself down to them, you * will much 
oblige ' 

Yoiir\s ^cc. 

r 

Maky Muslin. 


TO THE AUTHOIi OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

As you are very succesHful iu delineating the man¬ 
ners of modern limes, it might add, perhaps, to 
the efl'erl of your pictures, if you hoinotimes gave 
a view of former mann(M«!. Tlie contrast would be 
agreeable: and, if 1 may use tlw' expros'-ion. would 
give a cerlcaiii n>litf to vour delineations. I 

ofl’er you a small skeieh of an iuculent, supposed 
to have hay^pened in llie times of our ioiefathers. I 
lliitlcr myst'H you have no objection to it on account 
, ol its being in verse. It merely an outline ; yet, 
1 hope, is IS .so marked, a.s that concomitant circuin- 
•; stances, though not expressed, may readily be con- 
Iccived. 

Montanus. 


TliJ-: M.4P.RIAr,E OF l^VAL. 


Loud from JurJI’s rockV shore, 

” V» 

ilvavd ye the timiultnons roar 
Sudden from the bpdiil feast. 

By impeiiKHis ire possess d, 

Fury fla»liiiig in 

.Kinsmenagainst Kjnsmen rise; 

^ Ami, i&suing to the f. tal tield. 

tlie tin fafahiou wield.- 
% From htri- eyry, with liismny, 
i. The tottVmg eagle soars awaj'. 
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The wllcl-tleer from their close retrcati 
St:irliwith tcMTur uud amaze, 

Down on^lie furious conflict 
Then to deep forests bend their nimble feet. 


II. 


Ah' tii.tl rerkles'; speech should Gre 

Kiiisnu-ii with inhuman ire '- 

Graded by vindictive lage, 

Lo! the martial clans eii^sagr. 

!Nuiv 111" feather’d arrow** sin^; 

Now the bossy targets rinjf; 

With rav’nin? swords the sudden lo.’< 

Now in fierce encounte# close. 

Lo! the blade hurrilic ^^leann ; 

And now the purple torrent streams: 

Tbc torrent streams from EvaPs side. 

Tinjinp with liis fluwinp: ^oic '' 

Tbc white foam on the sca>beat shore.- 

AU! who will succour his alHicted bride ? 

HI. 

Lo ! she flies with hcadlom; spee^t 

* Bloody, bloiMly was the deed!* 

Wild with piteous wail, she cries. 

Tresses torn and streaming eyes; 

* Lift, O ! gently lift his head ; 

* T.ay him on the bridal bedT; 

* RTy kipsrocn I—cruel kinsmen, ye! 

‘ These your kindliest deeds me !— 

* Yes, the clay»*cr>id bed prepare, 

* 'Hie willing bridk; anA bridegroom tbern • 

‘ Will tarry ; will for ever dwell.' 

* Now, ii^iuman men depart: • 

* Go, triumiDi in my broken heart!*— 

She said, she sigh’d, a breath|jess corse shefell^ 
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TO THE AUTllOU OF TH^ M’IRROR. 

SIR, 

I am one of a family of yqung ladies who read 
your paper, with which wc liave been hitherto tolera¬ 
bly well pleased, though we could wish it were not 
quite so grave, and had a little more love in it. But 
we have found out, of late, that it is none ot your 
own, but mostly borrowed from other people. A 
cousin of our’s, who is himself a line scholar, and has 
a great actpiaiotancu. among the critics, showed us 
many differeni instances of this. Your first paper, he 
told us, was copied from the first paper of the Specta¬ 
tor ; and, -«ipoii looking into both, we found them 
exactly the same, all about the author and the work 
from beginning to cud. Your I'nipliraville, he said, 
was just Sir Jloger de C^overley; which we perfectly 
BgriH'd in, bxcept that rny si>ter Betsy observed, ITm- 
phravillo wanted the Widow', which all of us think 
the very be.it part of Sir Roger. \ our Bobby liutton, 
he assured us, was borrowed from N'’ 13. of the True 
Patriot, published by Mi. Fielding, ‘who wrote Tom 
Jones; and there, indeed, we found there was a story 
of a young gentleman, 'who liked French wdue better 
than his country, just like Sir Bobby. 72, which 
we Hiought a very meet paper, fie informed us tvas 
taken frorn the Night Thoughts t and, indeed, though 
we don’t understand Laun, we saw plainly that the 
mottos were the safiie to a T. A11 this, however, we 
might have overlooked, had not a gentleman, who 
called bore this morning, Avho used formerly to be a 
ifin^|i^vocate*for the Y^Iiuror, confessed to us, that 
j©tiKio\}sin’s intelligence was literally true; and, 
more than all that, he ^Id us, that your very last 
Ntiqjber wras to be fouad. every word of it, in John* 
fiOfl’d Dictionary. 
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We senfl you, thcTefore, notice. Sir, that unlen^ 
you can contrive to give us something new for the 
hit lire, we shall tte obliged to countermand our sub¬ 
scription tor the Mirroii. Wc can have a reading of 
a I'rc'.h Novel every iporning for the money, with a 
,s/><<7t and >tpan new story in it, such as none of us ever 
read or lieard of in all our lives before. 

Vour’s, &c. 

Evelina. 

V. 


N^97. TUESDAY, APRIL 11, 1780. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

Your Correspondent K. B. has well described the 
calamitous condition of a puivale tutor, without money, 
or Friends. Perhaps it will afford him some consola¬ 
tion, to hear of one who needlif^sly entangled himself 
in difficulties of alike nature. 

My father bred me to the stucfcy of letters, and*, at 
his death, left me in passes^ion of a ^rtune, not suffi¬ 
cient to check my industry in^the pursuit of knowledge, 
but more than aufj^cient to secure? me from servile 
dependence. 

Through the interest of his Mends, I obtained an ' 
honourable and lucrative offi^; but th^re were cer- 
tian arrangements to be madc„ which delayg,d my 
admission to it for a twelvynionth. While 1 Ivm 
considering in what way 1 'might 611 up ^his 
* interval of life, an acquaintance of mine requested, as 

▼OL. XXXV. T , 
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a parti<'iilar favour, that 1 would bestow the yt‘nr 
wliieli 1 could call mint:, in rcaiUn^ with the only son 
of the rich Mr. Flint, 'fhe conditfioiiss offered wore 


uncommonly advantageous, and such as indeed Hat*- 
tered the vanity of a youn^ juan. 

For understanding my story, it is fit that you should 
be inloriued of the <;’fiaractt‘rs of that fainilv, into 
which 1 was received with so many marks of favour 
and distinction. 

Jlowlaiid Flint. Esq. was born of poor but honest 
parents; they made a hard .shift to have him in¬ 
structed in reading,, and even in writing and arith¬ 
metic ; and then they left him to find hi.s way through 
the world as he best could, Tlie vounir man, like a 
philosopher, carritd about witli him all that was 
truly Ins own, hi.s quill and lus iuk-hoUler; he at- 
taclied liimselfto oni' i>f the sidjordinate dejtartments 
of the Jaw, in wliieh hi*< drudgery was great and the 
profits scahty. After having toiled for many years 
in this humble, c»)ntt>nled. and happy vocation, he 
was suddenly raised to ojnileiice by tlie death of an 
tinclc. 

This uncle wentaln-oad at a very e:irly period of 
life, with the fixed resolution of aetjuiring a compe¬ 
tency, and then of enyiying it at home. Ibit that 
competency, which filled up the measure of the ambi- 
tioif of a bare Scot'cU lad, proved far .short of the 
desires of an emyient lore^Qfri Kierchant, He imper¬ 
ceptibly Decarme, * in ca.sy ciicumstanees, well in the 
world, of great eil*dii, a man to ]becelled on, and to 
be advised with, and even one superior to all shocks, 
tsalls, and runs/ * 


While engaged in xntilfring his fortune, bethought 
^ it neecVess to inquire, after his poor relations whom 
tould not assist^d, after he made his (ortune, 
it equally needless, as he was to see them 
in Scotiand. Yet a multitude of unforeseen 
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t»i>‘;iaclos retarded his return: some new mOrtgaf!;e 
was ti) be Settled, some company concerns to be 
wotiiul II]), or hflim* bottomry accompt to be adjust¬ 
ed; and thus year glided along after year, ttll at 
length death surprised him at the age of tiireescore 
and ten. 

Husied in nmking money, he had never bestowed 
a thought on p'roviding tin heir to it : that he left to 
the impartial deUTininatiori of tlic laws of his coun¬ 
try ; and, tiding inttslate, he was succeeded by liis 
ueplicw Howland Flint. 

This gonlleiii.'jfi, on his beconaing rich, di.scoi'cred 
him.sclt to be eminently skAli d in the science of law, 
the study, as ho hoa'^teil, of his earlier years ; and thid 
knoulidge engaged him in three or lour law-snits, 
wliicli the court uniformly determined against him 
with costs. 

liut ol cverv other science la* Ivoru'stlv a\ovv(?d his 
want of knowledge; and lit* did not even ftreteiid to 
understand painting or politics; but he liad a mighty 
veneration for l.tt'rainre and its professors, and ho was 
rci-nlved to make his son a great scliolar, aflhmigh it 
shouhl s/oar/ him w ten thousand poundt^ sterling, 

i\ly pupil is in his fil'u'enili j’Car. They had taken 
liim from school before it was discovered that hifci 
proHciency in literauire did not qualify him for col¬ 
lege : and it became my task to him forivArd, 

tliai is, to teach hiin*wh^ he ought lo batjp known 
already. , 

'I'lie youth is cjf 14 docile dispositfon, and of mode¬ 
rate tail nts; his memory goo^l, and his application 
such as is generally to be fouiTd afnong those who,^ 
have no paiiiciilar incentives study, perform thek,^ 
tasks merely as tasks. 

I have little to say concesning his mother: Tier 
mind was wholly absorbed In the Cmatemplaliou of 
•tier husband’s riches, and in the care of her sou’s 
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health and her own. Baron Biclfield, an eminent 
German author, observes, that, in our ishaud, there is 
a disease called te^tulch-toldt of wliteh the natives are 
exceedingly apprehensive. Mis. Flint lived under 
the perpetual terror of that disease. 

Being thus ronilered incapable of the active duties 
of house-keeping, she «omniilted them to her biolher, 
('aptain \V inlerbotloiii, who, as he was w'ont to say, 
‘ could bear a hand at any thing.’ But his chief 
excellence lay in the conduct ol the stew-ptin and the 
nation. He bad long commanded a xes-'cl in tlie 
Baltic trade j and u having been once employed as a 
transport m the seriice oi go\ernment, he aft’ected to 
weai a cockade, and wished to have it understood 
that he belonged to the iia> y he captain had dealt 
occasionall) in borough-jiolitics, belonged to se\eral 
resjiectahle clubs in Loiidpn, and wa^ one ol the oii- 
giDiil meinbeis of the Uobinhood society. 

The lasM ol tile family tliat I shall mention is Mi^* 
Juliana Winlerbottoin. a maiddi sisUt ol Mis. Flint, 
Her original name was Judith : but, when she airised 
at the years ol di-crelion, she changed it to .luliana, 
as being moie gentiel. 

Many yean ago, Lady-wa^^ aJvisi'd to pass 

aw Intel at Nkc, fof ieco\crv ol her health, worn 

¥ 

out by the vigils and dis'^ipatioii ol a London winter; 
and she easily ])re\iKled on Miss Juluiria to go as her 
rompanion. Tip* heat o^. iheodimate, and tlie cold 
blasts from the Alps, s^ou completed whai the coi- 
rupted air of good company, anc^ tho damps from the 

Thames, had begun, and Lady-- lived not to 

ic-fee lier BritLh physicians. 

MissJulidtia, on hejr•'retain home, passed by the 
' castle,pf Fernay, and got a peep of M. de Voltaire, 
m^hia furred cap aci^ niglit-gown. At Paris, she 

B leed to bp *in company w ith ('ount BuUbn, for 
an hour; and she actually purchased a toluma 
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of iRUsic, u'l'Ulcn by the grent Rous.^caa himself. 
Having ilms become nc([uairito(J with tlie foreign 
Ulcrati, slie coi^incncetl a sort of literati in h(«r own 
])rrson. She frequently advances tliose opsnions in 
history, morals, and physics, which, as she imagines, 
are to be found in the writings of the French Philoso¬ 
phers. Hut, whether through the habits ot educatiou, 
or thri)ugli conscious ignorance, it must be <-onfejjsed 
that she dogmatises >\ith dillidema*, and is a very 
slanimeroriu inlulelity. 

Having seen Paris, and having picked up a good 
many French words in the course of her traveks, she 
thinks tliat she is authorized, and, in some sort, 
obliged to speak French. Nothing can be more 
grotesque than her travelled language. When she 
left Scotland, ‘ her s|K?cch,’ to use a phrase of Lord 
Bacon, ‘ was in the full dialect of her nation.* At 
Nice she conversj'd with English and Irish ; and by 
imitating the language ot each, she lias, in hi-r pro¬ 
nunciation, completed the union of the three king¬ 
dom. Bnt still her own country-language predomi- 
iiaTC'i: for, during her residence abroad, she had an' 
opportunity of preserving, and even of improving it by 
daily conferences with the house-maid, who was born 
and educated in the county ofRantt*. 

In pronouncing {Vench, she blcrjfls the tone of all 
those dialects : and her phrasec/logy is as singuUr as 
her pronunciation; f(fr .sli« faithluiiy trans|j|te 8 every 
word from her own moth®r-iongue. ' An example 
of this present# iUself,, which 1 'shall never forget. • 
One day, addressing her dis(;ourse' to me, she said, 

‘ Je doute pas que vous avez f^rus 6 les mvraiges di 
Mongseer le Counte dc BSi^on; que %n ‘chamwn^ 
creature ! il met phihsophes cl ^divina par les ^ 

That is, * I doubt not that jioti haye read the '^orks 
of Count Bouilbn 3 what a charnlfit^g creaturej Jie 
acts philosophers and divines b;jr ear^* I 

y3 • ' ' ^ 
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answered hcTv -ihat I l ad never read the works of 
that renowned author, but that I had read the 
Principia of Sir Isaac Newton. ' Why, indeed,’ 
replied she, ‘ Sir Isaac may have been a man of better 
pi'indples, but uHskt^urementj xlmjheones of the Count 
are wittier.’ 

' It is a happy circumstance that Miss Winterbotlom 
did not make the grand lour. Had she visited Italy, 
site would have proved as great an adept in statuary 
and in painting, as she is at present ih philosophy. 
But Miss WinterboUoin cannot, in conscience, talk of 
her having visited Ita^y, while her travels were limited 
to the borders of Piedmont. 


1 never beard her mention Italy but once, and then 
she got no great encouragement to proceed in her re¬ 
marks. At dinner she sajd, * I ronember, that, in 
Italy, they have something very like our veal, which 
they call n? 7 c//o.’ * W<;11, sister Juddy,’ cried Captain 

Winterbottbin, ‘ and why should they not? Ibr if 
viteUo means veal iu their lingo, what else would you 
have the poor devils call it.’ 

It was resolved to postpone my lessons for a while, 
‘ that,’ as Mr. Flint expressed it, ‘ I might come to 
know the ways of the house first.’ 


Miss Juliana constantly leased me with questions 
about my plan for her nephety’s education. To 
puzzle her a little, I ftaid, that, some weeks hence, I 
proposed^to teach, him to rn^e nonsense verses, 
^ cried she,,* nonsense verses! Is that 

eUiquaUG:.^ ^ « 

^^Wet the boy alone,’ ^dded Captain Winlerbottom, 
‘ trlien he is old Rnou^gh to be in love, he will make 
^nuiisense verseS, 1 war’nf ^u, without any help of 
**5?our’s; cay, although it should be on Mamma’s dairy- 
|roaid. Mr, Flint laughed aloud, and Mrs. Flint said 

‘ Oh fy, ^r6tiier I’ * 

Felfeeiving oa this encouragement, the Cap- 
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t tin w IS ibgiu to he more witty, I reeallcd the con- 
v(MMtion 10 noii'-inse \orses endedvomod to e\plam 
th 11 n ituro ,inil obscivid that their mam u^o was to 
ui^tiiKt out in the ijuirititv oi sylhbUs 

‘ Quanfitj ot sylltibh ’ «\rliimed the C\ij)tiin, 
‘dure is a modem tdiitition lor you ^ Hoys have 
tin 11 }i< ids liiiubt led with <;rcMl quantities of Latui 
syllables and words wliMi they shouhl bi taught to 
iifuh islandto sptak tluii own langii ige lougli 
and loiiiid, \\\d < ni i h!»ui( in jmlium nt fi(- 

ineinbu Will Kit/dii\u but lu i gone * Honest 
Will knew no ton.*in ivc^ptahuh ol his oav n, and 
ytt he would t ilk t you loi an hour and you would 
lidvi thought tlut ht had s( luoly tnUred on the sub- 
tect at all He ntvci vahud any ot youi oudmdish 
hnoo't, not Ik 

1 Slid, ill it if my pupil were of in agt to go into 
piiliimtnt I should be apt to advisi him lo follow 
the piecepi ol Pythagoias, and be sih nt for se\(i\ 
years ‘ Ib must luvt bun a surt card, lint Mr. 
Pythagoiis,’ ob lived the C iptain, ‘and i do 
^uppo L that hb^ livid u}> to his own piectpts^ for 
1 never lietrrd oi luy spciktrof that name, no, not 
even in committees Piople^to be sun, may hold 
their tonguoH, and liav c a sliu of the great pudding ; 
but thi^ IS not I tii^ie lor youi dumb senators No, 
we must lidve bold wcll-spokeft men, to tell poor 
Britannia that bin. ib^eg^red aiid«blcedm^ and ox- 
pinog, ay, and dead too ior au^ht ttiat some folks 
care.’ Ifc rouucted* tins pathetic penod with one of 
his best oaths. , 

‘ Weie all men to make speecheVi,’ said I, * what 
time would there be lei\ h)i% doing busine#) t’ * Bu¬ 
siness,’ cried the Captain, ‘ ismot oratory buain^ ? 
and why cannot they set it wii/lch and w<dch, as We do 
at sea 

Mrs. Flmt expressed her hope^ that 1 would no 
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Wd hor poor boy’s n^emory, by making him gut a 
deal by heart. 

‘ When I first got the multiplication-table by 
heart,’ said Mr. Flint, who generally falls in the rear 
of conversation, * it was a plaguy troublesome job ; 
but now that 1 am mastt-r of it, I don’t perceive that 
it loads my memory at ai!.’ 

‘ Learned men have remarked,’ said Miss Juliana, 
‘ that it is not the getting by heart that is censur¬ 
able, but the getting by rote, as one does one’s 
catechism.’ 

‘ There she goes,** the .travelled lady,’ cried the 
Captain ; ‘ she must always have a fling at her cate¬ 
chism.’ 

‘ Mr. Winterbottom,’ replied Miss Juliana with 
exceeding clignit 5 % * you wrong me much; I am 
sure that I should be the lust W'oman alive to suy 
any thing, e.specially In mixed companies to the 
disparagement of the religion of the statu, which I 
have always considered as the great li/ivg [i/en] of 
society.’ 

‘ \ oil have always considered religion as great 
lyi'ngl and who taught you that, sister Juddy? 
your godfathers and your godmothers ! No, 
sure.’ 


Here I was laid under the necessity of interposing, 
andbf assuring Captain Winterbottom, that he mis¬ 
took his dsister, atnd that she hdd inadvertently used 
a French word to^ express her own idea, ‘ that reli¬ 
gion was the great tie of society.’' Perhaps I pre¬ 
varicated a little in my .oifice of interpreter. 

well,’ said the Captain, ‘ if her tongue was 
would be nt loser.’ 

/JJo divert the stofin which seemed gathering, I 

S poke of my pui^ose*^ explain the tenth satire of 
avenal, a poemf for method, composition, and ani¬ 
mated language, universally admired. 
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‘ What does that Juvenal write about?’ said Miss 
Juliana : ‘ I*arn not acquainted with his works : was 
lie a memlier ofr the French academy ?’—‘ Perhaps,’ 
replied I, smiling, * he would be no favourite with 
YOU, Miss Juliana } he has been very severe upon the 
Roman ladies.’ * 

‘ Ay, they were Papists,’ said Captain Winter- 

bottom, ‘ and they are all wh-* Give me leave 

to tell you,’ cried Miss Juliana, in a liigher key, 

‘ wlien I was abroad, I had the honour of being 
known to several ladies of the Homan jiersuasion, 
and they were persons of the stnetest virtue.’ 

‘ I suppose you asked them whetlier they w^era 

wh-, ami they said they were not. Poor sister 

Juddy 1 It is true, 1 never was in the gallics at Nice, 
as you have b(*en ; but 1 have touched at Marseilles, 
and have laid close oil' the mole of Genoa, and that 
is farther than ever you travelled ; and 1 say they are 
all wh-.’ « 

How this wonderful controversy would have ended, 

1 know not: but happily wc were called to coffee, 
which separated the combatants. 

I was now pretty well acquainted with the ways 
of a homey in which ignorance, self-conceit, and illi- 
berality of sentiment and manners, had fixed their 
residence. It was agreed, that on the Monday fol- 
lowing I should bc^in my Ics^ns. Appearanges, I 
must acknowledge, ^vere not very favourable. My,4 
pupil had been generally* present at tlie coftversatioris’'' 
of which 1 ha^e given you a specimen, and, indeed, 
they were not sucTi as could cither- enlarge his min^ST 
or improve his understanding. J flattered myself, 
however, that he -would* be left to* prosecute his 
studies under my direction,^ and that every new ac¬ 
quisition in knowledge wou0 increase for 

letters. •* • 

In what way our studies were co^acied, wifi best 
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upprat fiom a faithful jomnal ol the progrcs'? which 
we made during the wick. But<*oi this here¬ 
after. Meanwhile, 

I am, Sir, &c. 

II\ PODIDASC\LUS, 


N" 98. SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1780. 


TO THE AUTlIon OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

I ^ow send \ou a faithful n.urativc of the progress 
of our fetiidu's in Flint’" lamil), from Monday 
morning to Satiiida) at Ixd-tiinc, caietully di&tm- 
guibhing the pioficRiicy made in each du^. 

MONDAY. 

Mrs. Flint had priwioiisly informed mo, that her 
son’s con^liUition did*not agiee with much '•tudy 
before buakhist, and that, wlicne\er hcMead on an 
enipl^' btoinatli, he fi})t to* Ik distuibed with 
uneasy ^ w.* tkjjrc fuoo rc-olved llial he 

should ha^e a short Icbson only at eiirht in the moin- 
ijg. 

After waiting rn the pailour tilf within a quarter 
of nine, I learned •Iron/Mrs. Flint, that her son had 
been observed" to tiirr hin*&elf twice or thiice during 
the nigfcd, and that he^ seemed to be threatened with 
a 801^ of stujfftn^ and H'litezing: and that by w'ay of 
pl%v^ntion, she Judged ft best to give him a htllo 
ae#na; and connne him to his chamber for a few 
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hours; but that, in the evening, wo might prosecute 
our studies without farther interruption. 

Accordingly, at six, my pupil and I prepared to 
read the tenth satire of Juvenal. After having ex¬ 
plained to him the general scope and method of tlw 
satirist, I began 


Omnihus in ierris qua: sunl a Gadi6us vtquc 
Autoram ct Gan^em, • 


At that moment I heard a gentle tap at the door, and 
then entered Miss Juliana and her sister, with Mr. 
Flint and the Captain, a little befiind, and walking on 
tip-toe. ‘ You must pardon our femelle nunoAitet said 
Miss Juliana, ‘ we come to see Jemmy lake his first 
lesson from you. What have you got here ' I fancy, 
from my knowledge of French, that I,could pick 
out the meaning ot some part of it. Oh ! 1 under¬ 
stand ; there is auroram, does not that me»u, break of 
da ij ? 

* Quo autoie 

Nousiro'tve cncote,’ 

‘ I learned it in a French Chansong a hoarJ* * What 
is that boar song demanded Captain Wintorbot- 
tom, ‘ is it a hunting one {' ‘ Oh fy, no,’ said Miss 

Juliana, ‘ it is a drinking song.’* ‘ And who taiagbt 
you drinking songs, » did you learii 

them from your outlandie^ ladies of honour?* A- 
tremendous assauU oji the knocker ifnnoanced the 
proach of a person of quality.‘ The Countesj of 
On thi.s joyful ncws*,*the dadies hurried to 
the drawing-room. • ."l • 

Mrs. Flint presently returnedl * 1 moat in|ke |to 
apology,’ said she, * for thus ipterrnptiog the coii^ 
of my son’s studies ; but the ‘Countess mad^ a 
flying Tt^it to tell me, that there ia a metUag of 
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young people at her house this evening, and that 
there will be a dance and a little supper, and she 
insists to have Jemmy of the party; but I would 
not engage for any thing, without asking your 
leave, as you have the whole charge of his edu¬ 
cation. There will be many rich folks, and many 
fine folks; and there will be Miss Punaise, the 
great heiress ; she has a vast improveable estate, hard 

by the borough of Ay no, and who can tell-’ The 

good woman was busy in weaving the web of futu¬ 
rities, when I reminded her that her son had taken 
medicine that m^rnihg, anfi that, possibly, he might 
catch cold. At another time, the mention of catch 
cold would have awakened all her feelings; but, at 
present, Mrs. Flint was elevated beyond the region 
of alarms. * Never fear,* said she, ‘ we are going 
to a close warm house, without a breath of air 
in it. Come away. Jemmy, and put on a pair of 
white silk stockings, as fast as you cun; the Countess ‘ 
waits us.’ 


TUESDAY. 


My pupil had been kept out of bed so much 
beyond his usual hour, that he did not make his 
appearance till after breakfas^. ‘ Cheer up, my 
cried Mrs. Flint, * you look as if you had 
been dtif^aming all night ef ydhr partner. Miss Pu- 
n^ise: come'let us takei Rn airing, and refresh our- 
i«aelves, after the‘fatigues of the <)all. These late 
sittings don’t answer Y^^ith my old bones. You see, 

Mr.-, that I'havc been as good as my word, and 

that Jemmy^ poor mai|,*has caught no cold. You 
shall QO along witk us on our airing; there is 
for you in hft’.r Flint’s carriage and six, and 
' OB may talk “over your lessons by the way; 
you will find the carriage quite easy.’ No-* 


wr 
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thing, indeed, could be more admirably calculated to 
elude every jolt: and there wanted only solitude and 
independence to*inakeit resemble a down bed. ‘We 
must, first of all, shut out the common enemy, the 
east wind,’ said Mjs. Flint, pulling up the glasses. 
The weather was warm, and Mrs. Flint grew elo¬ 
quent on tlte fund of knowledge .she had acquired the 
night before. ’ She gave me the catalogue and cliarojc^ 
ter of the company: she dwelt most on her son’s 
looks and dancing. ‘ A gentleman at the Countess’s 
who said he was lately come from Paris, told me. 
Jemmy was vastly like the Couat de Provence, the 
King of France’s brother, particularly in the minuetz 
but, remember, Jemmy, that to be a great scholar 
is a much finer thing than to be a great dancer. 

1 am sure, Mr.-, that my boy will profit by 

your instructions : he has a charming memory, and 
he w'ill take in his learning as fast a.s you cun give it 
him; and I am sure that is saying a greaf deal; for, 
from all that I can discover, Mr. Flint could not 
have bestowed his money better.’—She was going 
on ; but, alas! flattery vibrated faintly on my ear : 
we bad got above pine-apple heat, and I became 
sick and oppressed. 1 asked leave to get out, and 
walk home, as I felt myself* not well. ‘ Oh, to be 
sure,’ said she : ‘ I ^have known people sick in car¬ 
riages for want of practice; dton^t be alanned/Mr. 

-: but here, Jefhmy# do you* wrap t|}i8 hand-, 

kerchief about your neck, •before the 'coach-door is 
opened.’ • • 

1 walked home in great spirjts, animated by every 
gale around me, and I forget Tor d while that I waa 
not my own master. * . 

In the evening, my pupil came to me dreaaed^t 
and powdered: * Mamma,’ Mi&lie, sbe^ishly, ^has 
made me engage to drink teawi&^Miaa Punav»,. 
' my last night’s partner. 1 don’t mucli like her 

. V01.XXXY. 
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neither; for she is pitied with the small-pox, has 
a yellow skin, and a bleared eye ; and,^ besides, she 
dances out of time.—There was a'Miss with black 
hair.’—Not inclining to become his coiifident, I 
said, ‘ Master Flint, all engagements that can be 
kept with honour mmt bo kept; and, therefore, 
you must go.’ ‘ Nay,’ said he, ‘ there is not any 
must in the matter; for, I believe, the Mis^ Avith 
the black hair lives with their Miss Punaise. 11oa\- 
ever, I can do a double task to-morrow; and my 
aunt is wont to say, that a young man ought 
not to be always«at his books.’ lie deemed to 
have treasured up this precious apophthegm in hi'^ 
memory. 


WEDNibDAY. 

My pupil was punctual to hi*> hour. But wc had 
hardly seated ourselves, when (Japtaiii Winterbottoiu 
arriv^. ‘ No lessons to*day,’ roared he; ‘ This is 
my huhfs wedding-day, and therefore we keep holiday, 
and come for to be merry. Why, you young dog, if 
it had not been for this ^y, you wpuld either have 
not been at all, or have been a bastard.’ It was, in¬ 
deed, a day of festivity and riot. 

, , o tiiursday.*^ 

^ All the servants having du\ifully got drunk over 
night, my pupil lyas not called, aud so he overslept 
'^insel£ He cape down to the parlbur about eleven, 
tmd we resumed tlfe fatal first line of the Tenth 
Satire of Juvexial. * The French master is here,’ 
said a servant I that he might return in 

abouthour; but i soon learned that that was im- 
||K»8uble without derai^ng the system of education 
la ^11 parts of *iibe city. * It is no great matter for 
iMir hour/ said Mus Jolianai * you have always ' 
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iny nephew at your command ; but poor Signor Ber- 
gaine»«co is much hurried, and his time is not his 
own.’ ‘ Signor* Bergamesco,’ cried I; ‘is your 
French master an Italian'#* ‘ Yes,* said she, ‘ bfa 
noble family in the (dominions of the Dog of Venice, 
blit a younger brother, with a small patrimony, which 
lie unfortunately consumed en. travailiarU par VEurope. 
It was a fancy of my own; I thought that, after 
the signor had taught my nephew French, he might 
teach him Italian also ; for you know that it is a 
great loss to change preceptors, and that young men 
who have not seen much ^of the world are shy with 
strangers.’ 

'i'he task imposed on my pupil by S. Bergamesco, 
occupied all his leisure till dinner-time; but I 
thought that I should have the absolute command of 
the evening. 1 was beginning to read Omnibus in 
terris, when a servant said, ‘ Here is the French 
master.’ ‘ Whatl cried T, ‘ can S. Bergamesco, who 
is so much hurried, afford to give two lessons in one 
day to the same scholar ?* * It is another French 
master whom they had got for me,* said my pupil. 

1 applied to Mi*ss .luliana for the explanation of this 
phenomenon. ‘ It was none of my advising,* said she, 

* but my brother knew Mr. O'Callachan, when lin¬ 
guist to Commodpre Firebrace, and he wished to 
throw a good job in the poof fellow*s vjay; these 
were his very words ;* and:* so Mr. jD*Calla(ihaD came'j 
to be employed; but, indeed, after Vecollection, I. 
thought it woifid* answer well "enough, as botM 
masters taught by the same .grammar, and bdlh of 
them read Telemac* 

The linguist of Commodore FireVraee had just 
taken his leave when a smalt young fellow mst 
into the room, with an air.vf much lujtrfy andF im¬ 
portance. * What !* cried I, ‘ niStrc French mas- 
’ irrs ?’ ‘ Don’t be alarmed,* said Mrs. Fiint^' who 

z 3 
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accompanied him : ‘ it is only the FristMir, who coineis 
to put up my boy’s hair in papers.^ Pray don’t ask 
me why, for it is a great secret, but you shall know it 
all to-morrow.’ 


I-III DAY. 

‘ You must know,’ said Mrs. Flint at breakfast, 
that I am assured that Jemmy is very like the 
Count de Provence, the King of France’s own bro¬ 
ther. Now Jemmy is sitting for his picture to 
Martin ; and I tho^aght it would be right to get 
the fnmir, whom you saw last night (he is just 
arrived from Paris), to dress his hair like the (’ount 
de Provence, that Mr. Martin might make the re¬ 
semblance more complete. Jemmy has been under 

his hands since seven o’clock.-Oh, here he 

comes!’ ‘Is it not charmbt^^ evclaimcd Miss 
Juliana. wish iMiss Punaise saw you,’ added 
the happy mother. My pupil, lost in the labyrinth 
of cross curl.N, seem(‘d to look about ibr himself^ 
‘ What a powdered sheep’s liead liave wc got here !’ 

crikl (’aptain W'iuterbottom.-We all w(*iit to Air, 

Maitin’s to assist him in drawing Joinuiy’s picture. 
On our return, Airs. Flint discovered that her son 
had got an inflammation in his,right eye by looking 
steadfastly on the pdinler. She ordered a poultice of 
bread an^ milk, and put diim ’to bed; so there was 
no more talk of ‘ Omn&us in terris^ for that even- 
Mg. 

iSJVTURDAY. 

My pupil came down *to breakfast in a complete 
suit black, with iVeepers, and a long mourning 
The Count Provence’s curls were all de- 
nOfohslied, and Ahere remained not a vestige of powder 
hair, Bl€?ss me,’ cried I, * what is the mat- 
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ter'r—‘ Oh, jiothing/ said Mrs. Flint; ‘a relation 
of mine is to be interred at twelve, and Jemmy has 
^ot a burial letter. We ought to acknowledge our 
friends on such melancholy occasions. I mean to 
send Jemmy with tin; coach and six. It will teach 
him how to behave himself in public places.’ 

At dinner, my pupil expressed a vehement desire^ 
go to the play. ‘ There is to be Harl^guin High- 
lanrlcr, and the blowing up of the St. Domingo man 
of war,’ said he ; ‘ it will be vastly comical and curi¬ 
ous.’ ‘ Why, Jemmy,’ said Mrs. Flint, ‘ since this 
is Saturday, I suppose y<jur tutor will have no ob¬ 
jection ; but be sure to put on your great-coat, and 
to take a chair in coining home.’ * 1 thought,’ said 
1 , * that we might have made some progress at our 
books this evening.’-‘ Books on Saturday after¬ 

noon !’ cried the whole company; ‘ it was never 
heard of.’—1 yielded to conviction; for,^ indeed, it 
w'ould liave been very unreasonable to expect that he, 
who had spent the whole week in idleness, should 
begin to apply himself to his studies on the evening 
ot Saturday. 

1 am. Sir, &c. 

FIypodidascalus. 
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Jtiva!, auf impeUil ad ham, 

Aul ad humuidl nupror,^, dcducil el angit. 

HOli. 

Criticism, like every thing else, is subject to the pre¬ 
judices of our education, or of our country. National 
prejudice, indeed, is, of all deviations I’rom justice, 
the most coinmon, and the most allowable; it is a 
near, thou‘gli perhaps an illegitimate relation of that 
patriotism, which has been ranked among the lirst 
virtues of characters the most eminent and illustrious. 
To authors, however, of a rank so elevated as to aspire 
to universal fame, the partiality of their countrymen 
has been sometimes prejudicial; in proportion as 
they have unreasonably applauded, the critics of other 
countries, from a very common ^ort of feeling, have 
unreasonably censui^.; and there are few great writ¬ 
ers, who^ prejuj^ice on tfithel* side may not, from a 
partial view* of their w^rks, find some ground for 
w/sstimating at a rale much above •or* much below the 
I etaudard of justice. 

No author, peVbaps, ever existed, of whom opinion 
has been so Various as^Shakspeare. Endowed with 
• all thasublimity, and subject to all the irregularities, 
4f ^jenius, his advocates have room for unbounded 
.praise, and ihfif opponents for frequent blame. His 
^ .dj&pacUiie from all tlie common rules which criticism, ’ 
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bOTucAvhat arbitrarily perhaps, lias imposed, leaves no 
leejai code By which the decision cao be regulated; 
and in the i'oeliTigs of difl[ereiit readers, the same pas¬ 
sage may appear simple or mean, natural or prepos¬ 
terous, may’excite admiration, or create disgust. 

But it is not, I apprehend, from particular pas¬ 
sages or Incidents that Shakspeure is to be judged* 
'riioiigh his admirers frequently contend for beauty 
in the mor t distorted of the former, and probability iu 
the most iinaccountablo of the latter ; yel it must bo . 
owned, that, in both, tliere are often gross defects 
which criticism cannot justify, Uiough the situation of 
the poet, and the time, in which he wrote, may easily' 
excuse. Bui we are to look for the superiority of 
iShakspearo in the astonbhing and almost supernatural ’ 
powers of his invention, his absolute command over 
the passion'., and his wonderful knowledge of Nature. ^ 
Of the strncturo of his stories, or the probaHMity of 
his incidents, he is frequently careless ; ^hese he took 
at random from tiie legendary talc* or the extravagant 
romance; but his iiuimato acquaintance with the 
human mind seldom or never forsakes him; and 
amidst the most fantastic and improbable situations, 
the persons of his drama speak in the language of the 
heart, and in the style of their characters. 

Of all the characters of Shakspeare, that of Flamlet 
has been generally thought flie most difficak to boj 
reduced to any iixM or«settled principle. With tluM 
strongest purposes of revenge, he is itresmute and iii4 
active ; amidst the gloom of tlie* deepest melanche^^ 
he is gay and jocularancl while he is described ^ 
a passionate lover, he seerns iddifTereni about the 
object of his affectidn».*|It may bS worth while to 
inquire, whether any leading*idea can be foiiDds.upon 
which these apparent contfadictions may bi^mcon- 
ciled, and a character so pleasing ip the ekoset, and 
. so much applauded on the stage, rendered as imam^ 
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bigiious in the general as it is striking in^ detail ? 1 

will venture to lay before my readers some observa¬ 
tions on this subject, though with the diffidence due 
to a question of which the public has doubted, and 
much abler critics have already vyritten. 

The basis of Hamlet’s character seems to be an 
extreme sensibility of mmd, apt to be strongly im¬ 
pressed by its situation, and overpow'ered by the 
reelings which that situation excites. Naturally of 
. the most virtuous and most amiable dispositions, the 
circumstances in which he was placed unhinged those 
principles of action,- which, in another situation, 
would have delighted mankind, and made himself 
happy. That kind of distress which he suffered w’as, 
beyond all others, calculated to produce this eliect. 
His misfortunes were not the misfortunes of accident, 
which, though they may overwhelm at first, the 
mind %ill soon call up reflections to alleviate, and 
hopes to cheer ; they w’erc such as reflection only 
serves to irritate, such as rankle in the soul’s tender- 
est part, her sense of virtue and feelings of natural 
affection ; they arose from an uncle’s vilhmy, a mo¬ 
ther’s guilt, a father’s murder!—Yet, amidst the 
gloom of melancholy and the agitation of passion, in 
which his calamities involve him, there are occasional 
breakings-out of a mind, richly epdowed by nature, 

. rad cultivated by education. We perceive gentle- 
Smss in his .demeanour, wit iff his conversation, taste 


bis anrnsemehts, and wisdom in his reflections. 
ip^Tbat Hamlet’s character, thus formed by nature, 


^id thus modelled by situation, is often variable 
rad uncertain,^ I am not disposed to deny. 1 will 
. content tnyaelf with the Oufiposition, that this is the 
j .'l^ry chamet^ which Siiakspeare meant to allot him. 
l^ndiri^ such a character hi real life, of a person en- 
4|ire6 with foefin^ so delicate as to border on 
TuAik esdsibility too exquisite to allow of 
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tlefc^rnMnod cation, he hiis placed it where it could be 
best exhibited, in scenes of wonder, of terror, and of 
indignation, where its varying emotions might be most 
strongly marked amidst the workings of imagination 
and the war of the passions. 

This is the very management of the character by 
which, above all others, we could be interested in ita. 
behalf. Had Sliakspeare made Hamlet pursue his 
vengeance with a steady determined purpose, had ho 
led him through difHculties arising from accidental 
causes, and not from the doubts and hesitation of his 
own mind, the anxiety pf thospectator might have 
been highly raised; but it would have been anxiety 
for the event, not for the person. As it is, we feel« 
not only the virtues, but the woaktlesses of Hamlet, 
as our own ; we see a man who, in otlier circum¬ 
stances, would liave exorcised all the moral and social 
virtues, one whom nature had formed to be 


* TU’ FA'pert.inriy and Hose of the fair State, 
'I'hc of Fashion, and the Mould of Form, 
'J'a' o))M.‘rv'd of all Obseivers,’ 


placed in a situation in which even the amiable qua* 
lilies of his mind .serve but to aggravate his distress, 
and to perplex his^onduct. Our compassion for the 
and our anxiety for the letter, are exciteebin the 
strongest manner ; and Ifunce arises that iipiescribablei 
charm in Hamlet, w'hiclt attracts every reader and 
every spectator which the more 'perfect character*.^ 
other tragedies never dispose us to* feeL 

Tile Orestes of the Greet poet, who, at his first 
appearance, lays down a*pi^n of vengeance which he 
resolutely pursues, interests Ms for the aocompUsh- 
ment of his purpose; byt of him, we think^aly as 
the instrument of that justice w hYbh^we to over-, 
take the murderers of Agamemnon. We feel with 
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Orestes (or rather with Sopijorles, for in ^ch passages 
we always hear the poet in liis hero,) that ‘ it is fit 
that such gross infringements of the moral law should 
be punished with death, in order to render wicked¬ 
ness less frequent;" but when, Horatio exclaims on 
the death of his friend, 

* Now crack'd a noble heart 

we forget the murder of the King, the villany of 
Claudius, the guilt of Gertrude; our recollet;tion 
dwells only on the mjmory, ol that ‘ siveei prince' the 
delicacy of whose feelings a milder planet should have 
ruled, whose gentle virtues should have bloomed 
through a life oWelicitv and uacfulness. 

Hamlet, from the very opening of the piece, is de¬ 
lineated as one under the dominion of melancholy, 
whose spirits were overborne by his feelings. Grief 
for his father's death, and displeasure at his mother's 
marriage, prey on his mind; and he seems, with the 
weakness natural to such a disposition, to yield to 
their controul. He does not attempt to resist or 
combat these impressions, but is willing to fly from 
the contest, though it were into the grave. 

* Oh ! that this tou too solid flesh i^ould melt,’ &c. 

>£ven after^his father's ghosf has informed him of his 
murder, and cdmmissioned'bim to avenge it, we find 
Ifeiaa complaining oSf that situatioif in which his fate 
"had plac^ him: 

* The troie is out of joint dt ol)! cursed spite, 

That gver 1 was boru Ui set it right!’ 

afterwards*, fii the perplexity of his condition, 
m^itatiDg on the expediency of suicide : 
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* To be^ 01 not to be» that it» the question.* 

Tho account he^ives of his own feelinji^s to Rosen* 
LianU and Guildenstern, ivhich is evidently spoken in 
earnest, though somewhat covered widi the mist of 
his affected distractivn, is exactly descriptive of a 
mind full of that weariness of life which is charac* 
tciistic ot low spiiits: 

* Ibis goodly irainc, the earth, seems to me 

a bteiilc pioiiioutory,* &c. 


i\nd, indeed, he expressly«dclindhtcs his own charac¬ 
ter as of the kind above-mentioned, when, hesitating 
«>n the e'ndcnce ot his niiclo’s vilUny, he says, 

* I he spirit that I have seen 

Alav be the Devil, and tht Devil hath power 

1 ’ assume a j: leasing shape , v ea, and perhaps^ 

Out of my weaJinesi and my melancholy, • 

Abuses me to damn me.’ 


This doubt of the grounds on which our purpose is 
touiidcd, IS as often the effect, as the cause, ofirre- 
sulutioH, which first hesitates, and then seeks out an 
excuse for its hesitation. • 

It may, perhaps, be doing Shakspeare no injustice 
to suppose, that he lometimes bagan a play, without 
having fixed in hib mtnd, ^ any determined manner, 
the plan or conduct of his. piece. * The character of 
some pniicipal fierson of the drama might strike hif 
imagination strongly in the opening scenes; as he 
went on, this character would* continue to impress 
Itself on the conduct ae v^oll as the diseourse of that 
person, and, it is possible,* img^t affect the siy|iation$ 
and incidents, especially in tpese romantic or l^en- 
dary subjects, where history* did net ^confine hii|^ to 
certain unchangeable events. In the story of Amleth^ 
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the son of Horwondil, told by Saxo-(Jrammaiicn‘«, 
from which the tragedy o( Hamlet is takt*n, tlie young 
prince, who id to revenge the death di lii-i father, mur¬ 
dered by his ancle Fengo, counteifeits madnes-^ that 
he may be allowed to remain about the court in safety 
and without siihpicion. He nev^r forgets his purposed 
vengeance, and acts w\th much more cunning towards 
its accomplishment than the Hamlet of Shakspeare. 
But Shakspeare, wishing to elevate the hero of his 
tragedy, and at the same time to interest the audience 
in his behalf, throws around him, from the beginning, 
the majesty of melancholy along with that sort of 
weakness and irresolution which frequently attends it. 
The incident of the Ghost, which is entirely the 
poet's own, and not to be found in the Danish 
legend, not only produces the happiest stage effect, 
but is also of the greatest advantage in unfolding that 
charact^ which is stamped on the young prince at the 
opening oP'the play. In the communications of such 
a visionary being, there is an uncertain kind of belief, 
and a dark unlimited horror, which are aptly suited 
to display the wavering purpose and varied emotions 
of a mind endowed with a delicady of feeling that 
often shakes its fortitude, with sensibility that over¬ 
powers its strength. 

Z. 
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N® 100. SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1780. 


Tiin view of IIamlot'<5 cliaracter, exhibited in my last 
Number, may, perhaps, serve to explain a diflieulty 
which has alwaj-j occunod both to the reader and the 
spectator, on perceiving his madness, at one time, put 
on the appearance, not o^ fiction, but of reality; a 
dilliculty by which some have been induced to sup¬ 
pose the distraction of the prince a strange unaccount¬ 
able mixture throughout, of real insanity and counter¬ 
feit disorder. 

The distraction of Hamlet, however, is clearly 
affected through the whole play, always subject to 
the control ol his reason, and subservient to the 
accomplishment of his designs. At the grave of 
Ophelia, indeed, it exhibits some temporary marks of 
a real disorder. His mind, subject from Nature to all 
the weakness of‘sensibility, agitated by the incidental 
misfortune of Ophelia’s deatl^ amidst the dark and 
permanent impression of his revenge, is thrown for a 
while off its poise, and, in the paroxysm of the mo¬ 
ment, breaks forth ipto that &travagant rhapsody 
which he utters to Laertes^ 

Counterfeited madness, ill a persoi^ of the character 
1 have ascribed tb Hamlet, could not be so uniformly 
kept up, as not to allow the.rpigniug impressions of 
his mind to show themselves in the midst of his 
affected extravagance. 'Iftiirned chiefly on his love 
to Ophelia, which he meant to*ho1d forth as Its great 
bubject; but it frequently gliiticed on the wickejhiess 
of his uncle, his knowledge of whid k wtut oortstiiily 
his business to co&ceal. 

yoL. XXXV, a a* 
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In two of Shakspeare’s tragedies are introduced, 
at the same time, instances of counterfeit madness, 
and of real distraction. In both plays the same 
distinction is observed, and the false discriminated 
from the true by similar appearances. Lear’s ima- 

S ination constantly runs on tfie ingratitude of his 
auglitcrs, and the resignation of his crown; and 
Ophelia, after she has wasted the first ebullience of 
her distraction in some wild and incoherent sen¬ 
tences, fixes on the death of her father for the subject 
of her song: 

' Thef bore him bare>iac*d on the bier—— 

And will he not come again ? 

And will he not come again ?' &c. 


But Edgar puts on a semblance as opposite as may 
be to his real situation and his ruling thoughts. 
He never ,ventures on any expression, bordering on 
the subjects of a father’s cruelty, or a son’s misfor¬ 
tune. Hamlet, in the same manner, were he as firm 
in mind as Edgar, would never hint any thing in his 
affected disorder, that might lead to a suspicion of 
his having discovered the villany of his uncle; but 
his feeling, too powerful for his prudence, often 
breaks through that disguise which it seems to have 
been his original, apd ought to have continued his 
invariable, purpose to maintaip, till an opportunity 
should present kself of *Rceomplishing the revenge 
which he meditat^. * 

Of the reality of Hamlet’s Idve,* doubts have also 
been sug^sted. Bfit if that delicacy of feeling, 
approaemng^to weakne^, for which I contend, be 
allowed him, the affeofed. abuse, which he suffers at 
Urt td grow into 8cj;irrility, of his mistress, will, I 
thiifk, be found not Inconsistent witli the truth of 
.biff aflbdlion ‘for her. Feeling its real force, and 
begUHiing'to play the madman on that ground, he' 
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would naturally go as far from the reality as possible. 
Had he not ^oved her at all, or sliglitly loved her, 
he might have Kept up some appearance of passion 
amidst his feigned insanity; but really loving her, 
he would have been hurt by such a resemblance in 
the counterfeit. We^ can bear a downright carica¬ 
ture of our friend much easier than unfavourable 
likeness. 

It must be allowed, however, that the moment¬ 
ous scenes in which he is afterwards engaged, seem 
to have smothered, if not extinguished, the feelings 
of his love. His total forgetfulness of Ophelia so 
soon after her death cannot easily be justified. 
It i** vain, indeed, to attempt justifying Sh^speare 
in such particulars. ^ Time,* says Dr. Johnson, 
‘ toil'd after him in vain.* He seems often to forget 
its rights, as well in the progress of the pa-ssions, 
as m the business of the stage. That change of 
feeling and of resolution which time onl^ can effect, 
he brings forth within the limits of a single scene. 
Whether love is to be excited, or resentment allayed, 
guilt to be made penitent, or sorrow cheerful, the 
effect IS Irequently produced in a space hardly suffi¬ 
cient for words to express it. 

It has been remarked, that dur great poet was not 
so happy in the dej^ineation of hoe as of the other 
passions. Were it not treasonf against the m^esty 
of Shakspeare, one Alight# observe that, though he 
looked with a sort of insteictive perception into the 
recesses of Natifre^ yet it was ifhpossible for hwi 
to possess a knowledge of the refinements of delicacy, 
or to catch in his pictures the hTcer Shades of polished 
manneis; and, without knowledge, love can 
seldom be introduced on the vst^e, but wrj|h a de¬ 
gree of coarseness which wUf offend an audience of 
good taste. This observation is 1lo,t meant tCk eX' 

‘ tend to Shakspeare’s tragic scenes: in edtuatioDs of 

K 
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deep distress or violent emotion, the rtianners are lost 
in liie jiajssions; but if we examine his Vovfrs, in the 
lighter scenes of ordinary life, wd shall generally 
hnd them trespassing against the rules of decorum, 
and the feelings of delicacy. 

That gaiety and playfulness of deportment and of 
conversation, ^hich Hamlet sometimes not only as¬ 
sumes, but seems actually disposed to, is, 1 ap¬ 
prehend, no contradiction to the general tone of 
melancholy in his character. That sort of melan¬ 
choly wiiicli is tlie most genuine, as w'ell as the 
most amiable of aijy, neither arising from natural 
sourness of temper, nor* prompted by accidental 
chagrin? but (lie clfect of delicate sensibility,* im¬ 
pressed with a sense of sorrow, or a feeling of its 
own w'eakness, will, I believe, often be* found in- 
dulging itself in'a sportfiilness of external behaviour, 
amidst the pre^ihiire of a sad, or even the anguish 
of a brokfcn heart. Slighter emotions atlect our 
ordinary discourse; hut deep distre*-s, sitting in the 
secret gloom of the soul, casts not its regard on the 
common occurrences of life, but suffers them to 
trick themselves out in the usual garb of indifference, 
or of gaiety, according to the lashioii of the so¬ 
ciety around it, or Ihe situation in which they 
chance to arise. The melancholy man feels in him- 
.seJf «(if I may be aflowed the expression) a sort of 
double person; qpe whioJi, covered with the dark¬ 
ness of Its imagination,*^ looks not forth into the 
world, nor takes‘^any concern ip sulgar objects or 
frivolous pursuits; another, which he lends, as it 
■W'ere, to ordinary iffen, w'hich can accommodate 
itself to theiV tempers^kud’ manners, and indulge, 
without feeling Rt^y degradation from the indulgence, 

A sn^ile with the clfcerful, and a laugh with tho 
giddy. ’ 

The conveisalion of Hamlet with the Grare-di{;ger ' 
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?roms to me to be perfectly accounted for under this 
supposition*; and, instead of feeling it counteract the 
tragic effect of tlie story, I never see him in that scene, 
without receiving, from his transient jests with the 
clown before him. an idea of the deepest melan*' 
choly being rootea at his' heart. The light point 
of view in which he places serious and important 
things, marks the power of that great impressron 
which swallow's up every thing else in his mind, 
which makes Cajsar and Alexander so indifferent* 
to him, that he can trace their remains in the plaster 
of a cottage, or the stopper of a beer-barrel. It is 
from the same turn of mind, which, from the eleva- 
tidh of its sorrow, looks down on the bustle of am¬ 
bition, and the pride of fame, that he breaks forth into 
ihe reflection, in the fourth act, on the expedition of 
Fortin bras. 

It is with regret, as well as deference, that 1 accuse 
the judgment of Mr. Garrick, or the taste of his 
nudience; but 1 cannot help thinking, that the exclu¬ 
sion of the scene of the Grave-digger, in his alteration 
of the tragedy of Hamlet, was not only a needless, 
but an unnatural violence done to the work of his fa¬ 


vourite poet. 

Shakspeare's genius attended him in all his extra-, 
vagancies. In the»licence he took of departing from 
the regularity of tl^ drama, or in his ignorahce of 
those critical rules whi^ might have* restrained^ 
him within it, there is this advantage, that it gives 
him an opportfiDky of delineating the passions Sind. 
affections of. the human ip\pd, as they exist ih 
reality, with all the various colourings which t^iey 
receive in the mixed sc^c|^ of life; not as they are 
accommodated by the hands bf more artificial poets, 
to one great undivided impression, or an ixunter- 
rupted chain of congenial events? *.11 saems there- 
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fore proposierous» to cnclejivoiir to tr^larizfi his plays, 
nt the exptMise ot depriving them of this JJeculiar ex¬ 
cellence, especially as the alU'ratioii ea‘n only produce 
a very partial and limited improvenftent, and can never 
bring his pieces to the standard ol criticism, or the 
Ibrni of the Aristotelian 'drama. ‘■Within the bounds 
of a ph'asurct-gardiMi, ve may be allowed to smooth 
our terraces and trim our liedire-row'': but it were 

r? 

etpiallv absurd as impraclieable, to appl\ the minute 
• labours of the /.v'fVr and the to the 

nobler irregularity of trackless inountains and inipo- 
nelrable forests. 

y- 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

In books, whether moral or amhsing, there are no 
passages more captivating ^oth to the writer and the 
reader, thdn ^hose delicat^e strokes of sentimental 
morality^ actions to the determi¬ 

nation of leeling: In these the poet, the novel 
writer, and the essayisf, have always delighted ; you 
are not, therefore, singularr for having dedicated so 
much of the Mirroi; to sentiment and sensibility. 
I im^ine, however, <Sir, there is much dan^r in 
pushing t^se qurdities loo far: the rules of our 
oondu0 should be founded on a basis more solid, 
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if they are to guide us through the various situa¬ 
tions of lile f but the young cntiuisiast of sentiment 
and feeling is •apt to despise those lessons of vul- 
g.ir virtue and prudence, which would confine the 
movements of a soul formed to regulate itself by 
finer impulses. I • speak from experience, Mr. 
Mirror; with what justice you shall judge, when 
you have heard the little family-history I am going la 
relate. 

My niece, KiTiilia-, was left to my care by 

a brother whom 1 dearly loved, when she was a girl 
of about ten years old. The ^beauty of lier coun¬ 
tenance, and the elegunc^ of her ligure, had already 
attracted universal notu e: as her mind opened, it 
was found not less wortlij of admiration. 'I'o the 
sweetest natural disposition, slie unit(*d uncommon 
powers both of genius and of understanding: these 
1 spared no pains to cultivate and improve; and 
I think 1 so lar succeeded, that, in her eighteenth 
year, Emilia was inferior to few women of her age, 
either in personal attractions or in accomplishineuts of 
the mind. My fond hopes (for she was no daughter 
to me, Mr. Mirhor) looked now for the reward of 
my labour, and I pictured her future life as full of 
happiness as of virtue. • 

One feature of her mind w'as strongly predomi¬ 
nant ; a certain delicacy and finisncss of feeling ^hich 
she had inherited from ^Nature, and which her 
earliest reading had teuqied to cncoura^ and in¬ 
crease. To this standard she «was apt to bryig 
both her own actions and the actions of others; 
and allowed more to its efiec*is‘, both in praise and 
blame, than was consistent with eilAier justice or 
expediency. . 1 sometimes* epdeavoured gently to 
combat these notions. She ^yns not always logical, 
but she was always eloquefit in their defence ;^^d I 
found her more Confirmed on their* side> the more 
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I obliged her to be their advocate. I preferred, 
therefore, being silent on the subject, frosting that 
a little more experience and knowledge of the world 
would necessarily W(\ak(‘n their influence. 

At her age, and with her feelings, it is necessary to 
Lave a frieml: Kniilia had found one at a very early 

period. Harriet S-was the daughter of a 

neighbour of my brother’s, a few years older than my 
niece. Several brandies of their education the two 
young ladies had receued together; in tliese the 
superiority lay much on tlie side of Kmilia. Harriet 
was nowise reniark-ible for fineness of genius or 
quickness of parts; but thougli her acquirements 
were moderate, she knew how^ to manage them to 
advantage ; and there wa« often a certain avowal of 
her intcriority, which conciliated aflection the more, 
as it did not claim admiration. Her manners were 
soft and winning, like thost^ of Emilia, her sentiments 
as delicate and exalted; there seemed, however, less 
of nature in both. 

Emilia’s attachment to this young lady I found 
every day increase, till, at last, it so totally engrossed 
her as rather to displease me. When together, 
their attention w'as confined almost entirely to each 
other; or what politeness forced them to bestow 
upon others, they considcrc?d as a, tax which it was 
fair tc elude as muA ns possible. The worlds a 
term whie^i they applied illdiscriminatcly to almo.st 
every one but' themselves/ they seemed to feel as 
much pride as happiness in being ^secluded from; 
and its laws of prudence and propriety, they held 
the invention of cold and selfi.sh minds, insensible 
of the delights of feeling, 5f‘^*ntiment, and of friend¬ 
ship. ThLse ideas, were, 1 believe, much strengthened 
by a tcorrespondence that occupied most of the 
houra (not many* indeed) in which they were 
Against this 1 ventured to remonstrate 
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in a jocular manner with Kiiilliu ; she answered me 
in a strain sA Hcrioud, os convinced me of the danger 
of HO romantic* an attachment. Our discourse on 
the suhject giew inHeasibiy warm : llimilia at last 
burst into teara ; and 1 apologized for having, Iknew 
not how, odended* her. From that day forth, 
though 1 continued tier adviser, i tound J had ceased 
to be her friend. 

Tiiat ofiice was now Harriet's alone: the tic only 
wanted some difliciiliy to rivet it closer, some secret 
to be in’rusted with, some di3tre^^ lo alUv ate. Of 
this an opportunity soon after presented il.scll. Har¬ 
riet ijocume en.imound of a young genileinaii of the 
name ol iMarlow, an otfiter of diagoons, who had 
come to the eouiury on a visit to hei brother, with 
whom he hud betm uetptainled at college. As she 
inherited severul it:uii-an<i pounds, iiidujicndent of 
her expectatioiib irorii her father, such a mutch w'as 
a very favourable one lor a young mlln who pos¬ 
sessed no revemu; but ins eottiiuission. But, for 
that very reason, the consent of the young lady’s 
relations was not to be looked for. After some 
time, therefore, *of secret ai.tl ardent attachment, of 
which my niece w'as the confident, the young folks 
married without it, and tru.st?id to the common rclent- 
iiigs of parental lyFection, to iorgtvc a fault which 
could not be remitted. But*the faiht r of Uarriet 
remained quite mexorabk?; nor was his n .-emineot^ 
softened even by her hu»band*s leaving iTe army ; a 
step, which, it hoped, mighf have mitigated •bis 
anger, as he had often declared it'priiicipally to arise 
from his daughter’s marrying I soldier. 

After some fruitless af^mpts to Reinstate them¬ 
selves in the old genilemane afiections, t^ey took 
up their residence in a prewfheial town, in a distant 
part of the kingdom ; vvh*ere, a# Harriet d^ribed 
their situation to Kmilia, they found every wish 
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gratified in the increasing tenderness of one another. 
Emilia, soon after, went to sec them irl their new 
abode: her description of their hafipiness, on her 
return, was warm to a degree of rapture. Her visit 
was repeated on occasion of Harriet’s lying-in of 
her first child. This incident Was a new source of 
delight to Emilia’s friends, and of pleasure to her 
in their society. Harriet, whose recovery was slow, 
easily prevailed on her to stay till it was completed. 
She became a member of the family, and it was 
not without much regret, on both sides, that she 
left, at the end of si{c months, a house from which, 
as she told me,“the world was secluded, where senti¬ 
ment regulated the conduct, and happiness r(?warded 
it. All this while I was not without«alarm, and 
could not conceal my uneasiness from Emilia; I re¬ 
presented the situation in which her friend stood, 
whom prudent people must consider as having, at 
least, made d bold step, if not a blameable one — 
1 was answered rather angrily, by a warm remon¬ 
strance against the inhumanity of parents, the un¬ 
feelingness of age, and the injustice of the world. 

That happiness, which my niece hhd described as 
the inmate of Harriet’s family, was not of long 
duration. Her husband', tired of the inactive scene 
into which his marriage had ca^t him, grew first 
discon.*^ented at honto, and then sought for that 
ipleasure abroad whi^h his mvn house could not af¬ 
ford him. * His wife felt this change warmly, and 
could not restrain hterself from expr^sing her feel¬ 
ings. Her complaints grew into reproaches, and 
riveted her husband’s 'dislike to her society, and his 
relish for the \socicty of^'^ethers. Emilia was, as 
usual, thg confident of^her friend's distress; it was 
now ii^reased to a ling'esing illness, which had suc- 
. C0ede<? the birth pf*a second girl. After informing 
me -of those disagreeable circumstances io which her 
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Harriet was situated, Emilia told me she had formed 
the resolution^ of participating, at least, if she 
could not alleviate, her friend's distress, by going 
directly to reside in her house. Though 1 had 
now lost the affections of my niece, she had not 
yet forced me into* indifference for her. Against 
this proposal 1 remonstrated in the strongest man¬ 
ner. You will easily guess my arguments j but 
Emilia would not allow them any force. In vain 
I urged the ties of duty, of prudence, and of charac- ' 
ter. They only produced an eulogium on gene¬ 
rosity, on friendship, ai^d on*sentiment. 1 could 
not so far command my temper as to forbear some 
observations, which my niece interpreted into re* 
flections upon her Harriet. She grew warm on 
the subject; my affection for her would not suffer 
me to be cool. At last, in the enthusiasm of her 
friendship, she told me I had cancelled every bond 
of relationship between us; that she would instantly 
leave my house, and return to it no more. She 
left it accordingly, and set out for Harriet's that very 
evening. , 

There, as 1 learned, she found that lady in a si¬ 
tuation truly deplorable; hpr health declined, her 
husband cruel, and the fortune she had brought him 
wasted among his tompanions^at the tavern and the 
gaming-table. Tha last calamity the fortdne of 
Emilia enabled her to relive : b«t the two first she* 

^ m 

could not cure, and her friend vr^s fast sinking un¬ 
der them. She ws at last seizes^ a disorder 
which her weak frame •unable to resist, and 
which, her physicians infomed Emili^, would soon 
put a period to her life.'Ihis intelligence she com¬ 
municated to her husband ip a manner Suited to 
wring his heaigt for the •treatn^nt he hadUgiven 
his wife. In e&ct, Marlow was tooelied witlf that 
remorse which the con8eqtt|aces of prcHBiigato folly 
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will sometimes produce in men more^ weak than 
wic ked. He too had been in use to talk of feeling 
and of sentiment. He was willing to be impelled 
by the pasHions, though not restrainpd by the prin¬ 
ciples of virtue, and to taste tlie pleasures of vice, 
while lie thought he abhorred' its depravity, ffis 
conversion was now as violent as sudden. Elmilia 
believed it sincere, because confidence was natural 
to her, and the effects of sudden emotion her fa- 
vourile system. By her means a thorough re-union 
took place between Mr. and Mrs, Marlow; and 
the “^lu'rt while tht- latier survived, was passed in 
that luxury of reconcilement, which more than re¬ 
instates the iiijuriT in our affection. Harriet died 
in the arms of her husband; and, by a solemn adju¬ 
ration, left to lilmilia the comfort of him, and the 
care of her children. 

There is in the communion of sorrow one of the 
strongest of all connexions; and the charge which 
Emilia had received from her dying friend of heri^ 
daughters, necessarily produced the freest and most 
frequent intercourse with their father. Debts, which 
his former course of life had obliged him to con¬ 
tract, he was unable ^ to pay : and the demands of 
bis creditors were the more peremptory, as, by the 
death of his wife, the hopes cf any pecuniary as- 
aistatice from her ‘^fathcr wqre cut oif. In the 
exlremityuof ihisodistres#; he communicated it to 
Emilia. Her generosity Pelieved him from the em- 
Birrassment, and gave him that* faVther tie which is 
formed by the gratitude of ttiose we oblige. Mean¬ 
while, from the' exertions of that generosity, she 
suffered considerable infodyenienoe. I'he world was 
loud, f.nd sometime^ scurrilous, in its censure of 
her qonduct. 1 tried <Aice more, a letter written 
all the art f was roaster of, to recal her from 

^ labyrinth in which, tliis false sort of virtue had in- ' 
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volved her. ^ My endeavours .were vain. 1 found 
that aentimentf Ijke religion, had its superstitioOf and 
its martyrdom. Every hardship she suffered she ac¬ 
counted a trial, every censure she endured she consi¬ 
dered as a testimony of her virtue. At last my poor 
deluded niece was so entangled in the toils which her 
own imagination, and the art of Marlow, had spread 
for her, that she gave to the dying-charge of Harriet 
the romantic interpretation of .becoming the wife of 
her widower, and the mother of her children. My 
heart bleeds, Mr. Mirror, while 1 foresee the con¬ 
sequences. She will be .wretclled, with feelings ill 
accommodated to her wretchedness. Her sensibility 
will aggravate that ruin to which it has led her, and 
the world will not even afford their pity to distresses, 
which the prudent may blame, and the selfish may 
deride. 

Let me warn at least where I cannot rej[nedy. Tell 
your readers this story. Sir. Tell them, there are 
bounds beyond which virtuous feelings cease to be 
virtue; that the decisions of sentiment are subject to 
the control of prudence, and the ties of friendship 
’Subordinate to the obligations of duty. 


w 

I am, &c. 


Leonti ys. 


B d 
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N“ 102. SATURDAY, APRIL 29, 1780. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

You have already observed how difficult it is to 
reduce the science of manners to general denomina¬ 
tions, and have shown how liable to misapplication 
are some o^f the terms which are used in it. To your 
instances of men of fashion and good company^ you 
will give me leave to add another, of which, 1 think, 
die perversion is neither less common nor less dan¬ 
gerous : 1 mean the term applied to a certain species 
of character, which we distinguish by the appellation 
of a man of spirit. 

Lord Chesterfield says somewhere, that, to speak 
and act with spirit, is to speak rudely, and act fool¬ 
ishly : and his Lordship’s definition is frequently 
right, ^t the same time, spirit may be, and cer¬ 
tainly is, often applied *to that line of conduct and 
i^ntiment that deserves it: a ptrsdh of virtue, dig¬ 
nity, and prudence, .is, with much propriety, deno¬ 
minated a ‘ jif AN OF fhi^iRiTbut, by the abuse I 
complain of, * man of spirit’ is, for the most part, very 
differently applied, y 

1^ the various depaftmenis of busmess, the term 
is frequently applied to unprofitable projects 
aUd. visionary speculations. Let a man m bold 
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cMiough to risk his own fortune, and the fortunes of 
other people,^^pon schemes brilliant but improbable; 
let him go on, Sanguine amidst repeated losses, and 
dreaming of w'ealth till lie wakes in bankruptcy; and 
it is ten to one that, after he fails, the world will give 
a sort of fame to liis folly, and hold him up to future 
trust and patronage, under the title of an unforluiiate 
man of spinl. 

But these are not the most glaring instances of the 
monstrous perversion of this eharacter ; the airy ad¬ 
venturer, or the luiigiiiiicent but ruined projector, lUfiy 
both be men of spirit, though it not spirit, but want 
of judgment, and visionary impetuosity, that have 
procured them tlie character. They may, however, 
possess that dignity and independence of mind in 
rvhich alone true spirit consists, and may have been 
ruined by whim and want of foresight, not want of 
spirit. But there is one set of men on whom the ap¬ 
pellation is bestowed, whose conduct, fcfr the moat 
part, is in every article, the reverse of dignity or spi¬ 
rit, and perfectly inconsistent with it. 

The men I mean are those, who, by a train of 'in¬ 
temperance and profusion, run out their fortunes, and 
reduce themselves to misery.—Such men are common, 
and will be so, while vice, folty, and want of fore¬ 
sight, prevail among, mankind.— They have been fre¬ 
quently ridiculed and exposed *by the ablest pens: 
and it is not the charactenitself ^^at falls under my 
observation; it is the unaceountable abdurefity of be¬ 
stowing upon suc^ cjiaracters the appellation of * men 
of spirit which they uniforml;^ acquire, whether the 
fortune they have squanderq4 is nbw, or has been 
handed down to them threil|[h a long fine of ances¬ 
tors. 

The misapplication of the Jtefm is so completjjly ri¬ 
diculous, as to be beneath contempt,, yi^ere it not for 
‘ the mischief that 1 am convinced has been occasioned 

B B 2^ 
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by it. Youths entering on the stage of life are 
catched with the engaging appellation{ * a man of 
spirit;* they become ambitious of acquiring that 
epithet; and perceiving it to be most generally be¬ 
stowed on such men a» I have described, they look 
up to them as patterns of life and manners, and begin 
to ape tlicin at an age which thinks only of enjoyment, 
and despises consequences ; nay, if they sliould look 
forw ard, and view the ‘ man of spirit’ reduced, by his 
own profusion, to the most abject state of servile de¬ 
pendence, it does not mend the matter. In the voice 
of the world he is ‘ r man of spirit* still.—It is said, 
that the easy engaging manners of Captain Macheath 
have induced many young men to go on the highway. 
1 am convinced the character of ‘ a man of spirit’ 
tempts many a young man to enter on a course of 
intemperance and prodigality, that most frequently 
ends in desperate circumstances and a broken consti¬ 
tution. 

This perversion is the more provoking, that of all 
human characters, the intemperate prodigal is, in every 
feature and every stage, the most diametrically oppo¬ 
site to a man of spirit.—True spirit is founded on a 
love and desire of independence^ and the two are so 
blended together, that il is impossible, even in idea, 
to separate them. But the intemperate prodigal is the 
mosUdependent of ill human ^beings.—He dcjjends 
on others tor amusement uiid company ; and, however 
fashionable hc^ may be in the beginning, his decline in 
tlx, article of companions is certaj/i ind rapid. In the 
course of his profusion, he becomes dependent on others 
for the means of ^uppoi^ting it; and when his race of 
prodigality is run, he supers a miserable dependence 
for the support even of that wretched life to which it 
has reduced him. 'A(ter all, the world calls him 
a Moan of spirit^’ when he is really in a state of 
servile indigence, with a broken constitution, with-" 
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out spirit, and without the power of exerting it; 
with the additional rejection of having himself been 
tlic cause of his distresses. 

Nor is it only in the affirmative use of the term 
that 1 have to complain of its perversion; the same 
injustice takes placd when it is applied in the ne- 
gative. Calling an intemperate and ruined prodi¬ 
gal a ‘ MAN OK SPIRIT,’ may proceed sometime^ 
from pity ; but when you hear u man of moderation 
and virtiu*, especially if lie happen also to be opulent, • 
blamed as ‘ wanting spin'/,’ the accusation is generally 
the child of detraction andniahgtiity. I do not apply 
my observation to the avaricious and niggardly, to 
men whose purses are shut against their friends, 
and whose doors are barred against every body; 
such rrie^ certainly want spirit, and are, for the 
most part, defective in every virtue ; but I am afraid 
that it often hapjiens that a person, tenevolent to 
his friends, hospitable to the deserving, kind to his 
servants, and indulgent to his children, is blamed as 
‘ wanting spirit^ for no reason but because he is 
proof against the absurdities of fashion and vanity, 
because he guards against the tricks of the designing, 
despises the opinions and, disapprobation of the 
foolish, and persists in that train of moderate eco¬ 
nomy, which he knows is best suited to liis fortune 
and rational views. • * ^ 

Instead of wanting * fyiiitt luch a ^jharacter 
the true idea of ‘ a mafi of spirit.* In every part 
of his manners* and conduct, he, passes through*life 
with an uniform steadiness ^gd dignity. His mode¬ 
ration secures his independence, ai)|l his attention 
supplies the means of' Kos|)itality and benevolence. 
'While the prodigal is ruining his feverous and 
distempered course, the •fhan moderalj^n and 

virtue proceeds in a train of quiet*contentmeftt and 
respeefabifr industry ; and, .at the end of their race> 

B B 3 
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wlion tlie prodigal, with a shattered pnstiliitiori, 
without fortune, and without friondij, is in absolute 
W'ant, or, at best, become the mean flatterer of some 
insolent minion of wealth or power: the man of mo¬ 
deration and virtue, feeling his Indejiendonce without 
pride, is happy in hiinsell, useful to his tamily and 
friends, and beneficent to mankind, contributing per ¬ 
haps, from charily, not respect, his assistance to that 
very decayed prodigal who had frequently charac- 
‘terized him as a muu of nu spiriL 

But it was not my purpose to delineate at length 
the character of a refll ‘ man of spirit.’ -1 proposed 
only to explode a very absurd and mischievous abuse 
of an epithet that too generally prevails. 1 shall 
therefore conclude, with assuring those who are 
ambitious of being ‘ men of sjurlt,’ by putiyig on the 
life and manners of an iiiieinperate prodigal, that, 
though they ^may attain the character, and even pre¬ 
serve it alter their fortunes are spent, and their 
constitutions broken ; yet they will be ‘ men of 
spirit’ only nominally, and in the mouths ol the 
world; ill reality, and in their hearts, ^hey vvill be the 
meanest as w^ell as the most unhappy of mankind, 
lingering out a useless and contemptible life, on which 
intemperance has entailed disease, and extravagance 
and profusion inflicted poverty antk dependence. 

} am, Stc. 

Moderatus. 


My Corre^ondeht has't^nflned his observations to 
one half of the world, i^d* remarked the abuse of 
the term sftii if, when ap^ilied to the men only. Might 
he not have extended his remarks a little farther, 
and tra^ the application of the phrase to the conduct 
and behaviont of the o^her sex ? Perhaps, indeed, 
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tlio charmin' Ik not no universally in repute* as to 
come vvirhin t|^e line of Moderatiis’s complaint; but 
tlu‘ tiling \n more in voi^iie than it seems to have been 
at any piaiod ol' which iny predecessors, who are a 
sort of <*lironiclcrs ol’manners and fashions, liave pre¬ 
served the history. * 

In Ijondon, to which place wo arc always to look 
for the ‘ (Minna of Fanhion^' the ladies, not satislied 
with shoninj^ their spirit in tin* bold look, the mas¬ 
culine air, aj}d tlu' manly ^i^arb, have made inroads * 
into a provimr from n Ineh they were formerly con¬ 
sidered as ab‘'Oltite!y cx('bided ;• I mean that of pub¬ 
lic oratory. Haifa do/.ca societies have started up 
this winter, in wliich female speakers exorcise their 
powers of elocution before numerous audiences, and 
canvass all manner of subjects with the freedom and 
spirit of the boldest male orators. We, in Edin¬ 
burgh, have not yet attempted to riv^il the polite 
people ol the meiropohs m this respect: some of our 
ladies, however, ilo all they can to put u« on a foot¬ 
ing with them. 'I'here is seldom a crow'ded play, or 
a full concert, at which some of our public speakers 
do not exert themselves with a most laudable spirit to 
drown the declamation of thp stage, or tlie music of 
the orchestra. 

Nor is the ambition of those^spirited ladies satisfied' 
with sjieaking in piil'iiii’, smd carrying off the atfenti<UL 
of the audience from the Voice ®f the agtor, or thi^ 
tones of the musician. The public eye, as well as 
ear, is to be conftnaoded ; andjnn the side-box of*the 
theatre, or the front-bench of ^le concert room, there 
is often such a collection beamy, animated with so 
much apiril of exhibition, jfhal it is impossible the male 
part of the company sliouldj look at the ^cene, or 
think of the music. Ono’of mj predece^tjrs has 
mentioned the art which the ladies ot his day u9ed in 
the unfurling of their fam, as to display certain 
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little Cupids and Veniises which lurked in their folds. 
Had he seen some of our Indies in the attitudes v^hich 
modern spirit has taught them to assume—such un- 
furliiigs and unfoldings—his Venuses and Cupids were 
mere ice and snow to them. 

It is but justice to those ladies to remark, that this 
part of their behaviour seems calculated merely to 
show their accomplishment in fashionable freedom of 
manner, without any motive of an interested or selfish 
Icind. They are contented with the reputation of 
ease and spirit, without procuring much indulgence 
from the one or licence from.the other. I have some¬ 
times, however, been inclined to think, that there was 
a degree of unfairness in this, and to doubt, if a lady 
was entitled thus to hang out false colours, and to be 
in reality innocent and harmless, while she was quite a 
different sort of creature in appearance. 1 could not 
help allowing some justice in the complaint of a girl, 
whom I overheard some weeks ago, in the passage 
from the upper boxes, thus addressing her companion : 
* Did you observe that pert, giggling, naked thing in 
the stage box I 'I'here’s not a man in the house she 
cares a farthing for; and yet she has the assurance to 
look like one of us.’ 

Z. 
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V 103. TC'ESDAY, MAY % 1780. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE MIRROR. 

SIR, 

From my earliest infancy I liave been remarkable 
for goocl-hiimour, and a gentle, complying, inoffen¬ 
sive disposition ; qualities which, I am told, I inherit 
of iny father, the late Mr. Paul Softly, an eminent 
linen-draper. Though I myself soon recover any 
disappointment pr contradiction I meet with, yet 
so tender is my regard to the feeliiJgs of others, that 
I am led somehow constitutionally, and almost 
against my reason, to comply with their requests, 
humour them in their foibles, and acquiesce in their 
opinion.s. I cannot bear, Mr. Mirror, it hurts me 
more than you*can imagine, to disappoint the hopes 
or withstand the solicitation of any human being 
whatever. There is a sturdy, idle, impudent, merry- 
looking dog of a sgilor, with a wooden leg, .stationed 
at the corner of tlje street \^ere I live, wlio, I^do 
believe, lias established tiimself.as a pensioner upol^ 
me for life, by the earni>.stness of hfs tone.s, and hia 
constant prayets Ui Heaven for b*lessings on my gbod- 
ness. Often and often have been engaged in mid¬ 
night riots, though fond^ of peace and good neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and frequetfiiyi though 1 abhor wine, have 
I bet*n betrayed into* intoxfeation, from ni' want ef 
power to resist the ho.spitabfe importunity of ipy land¬ 
lord pressing me to fill a bumper? • 

From this I would not Jhave you imagine that I 
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am devoid of resolution, ora will of my own. On 
the contrary, I do assure you, that, upon' extraordi¬ 
nary occasions, and when it is necessary, I can resist 
and resent too. Nay, my wife (if you \\'ill believe 
her) fre([uently complains of my obstinacy and per¬ 
verseness ; anrl declares, that, ot all the men she 
ever knew, yimon Softly (lor that is my name) is the 
least sensible of indulpjeiice. However, Sir, as for 
my wife, ronsiderinii; that 1 married her, not so much 
from any personal regard, as in order to please her 
worthy family, who had served me, though I dare 
eay without any expeo‘alion of reward, I thank God 
I lead a pretty tolerable sort of life wilh her. Upon 
the whole, Sir, ihi^ disposition of mine has always 
appeared to me more amiable as w ell as convenient, 
than that named iirm and decisive, which, 1 confess 
to you, I suspect is at the bottom, nothing else but 
conceit and ill-humour. Ll^pon one occasion in my 
life, however (I think it is the very first), which I 
am going to lay before you, I must own that it has 
given me a good deal of serious disturbance. 

About six months ago 1 succeeded, by the death 
of an uncle, to a land-estate of 1001. a year, which, 
unfortunately, lies contiguous to that of the greatest 
proprietor in the country. Along with it I inhe¬ 
rited a law-suit, kept alive by various means ever 
since the year thirty-three. The. subject of it was 
A fourth pa’^t*of the estatfe, which, though it had 
long been possessed by my predecessors, as part of 
the fiirm of Oxentomi, Sir Ralph Hoidencourt, our 
adversary and neighlxmr above mentioned, contended 
must belong to liiin, as incliyied in his charters of the 
barony of Acredale.—Butv 'bipfore I go on, I must 
make you Acquainted witp Sir Ralph. He is descended 
firom of the oldest aitd most choleric families in 
the kingdom. The stem of it, as appears from the 
tr^drawn, by the hand pf his great grandfather, Sir 
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Eustace, was a Norman baron, who came over with 
the Conqueror. One of his posterity intermarried 
with a Welsh heiress; they were driven out of Eng¬ 
land for some act of rebellion, and since their setde- 
inciit in the north, their blood has been foither 
heightened by ullionce with the family of a Scots 
Peer and a HigliUnd Chieftain, Their jealous 
pride, aud the suddenness of their passion, have all 
along borne ample testimony to the purity of their 
lineage. Sir Eustace himself fought four duels, and 
was twice run through the body. In Sir Ualph*8 
veins, this spirit, though soimswhut mitigated by his 
father’s marriage with one, who, as it is whispered, 
had once served him in the capacity of dairy-maid, 
is far from being extinct. In his youth, he experi¬ 
enced the vengeance of the law, for beating a mer¬ 
chant of the same surname, who, without just title, 
claimed kindred with him, and assumed the arms of 
his family. 1 have heard too, that he hidiself was once 
soundly peppered by a gentleman of small fortune, 
whose gun Sir Ralph had attempted to seize upon 
his own ground, under pretence of his being unqua¬ 
lified to carry one. Though now old, he is still noted 
for his tenacious adherence to all his pretensions, the 
ceremonious politeness wit'h which he receives the 
great gentry, and his supercilious treatment of dll 

those who are not entitled to^ that name.-*But to 

go on with iny story. oSoon jifter m]j^ succession} 
being on a visit to another neighbour, Mr. B., I 
found him with bis wife preparing to depart, in great 
form, for the seat of my adversary, to whom they 
are annually in use of paying tli^ir respects. Being 
ignorant of my situation, pressed me much to 
accompany them ; and I, d^rous to please them. 
Sir, and not knowing how/to excuse nwself, at the 
same time thinking it unreasonable .that X Ifalimld be 
at enmity with a man whonj 1 did oot kimw, merely 
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because we were at law together, was prevailed on to 
conjply. * 

111 a long avenue of lofty elms, terminated at one 
end by a large iron gate, at the top of which the 
family arms are worked, and at the other, by the 
mansion-house, a large old-fashioned building, with 
a moat and turrets, we overtook the Knight himself 
returning from a ride, lie seemed to be about sixty, 
but retained a robust make and florid complexion. 
He was seated on a superb saddle with holsters, 
and a housing of fur: he rode a long-tailed horse, 
which had once been grey, but had now become 
white with age; and was attended, at a due distance, 
by a sedate elderly looking servant, in an ample 
livery surtout, moiimed on a black dock-tailed coach- 
nag, No sooner had he perceived us, than he pushed 
on at a gallop, that he might be ready to present 
himself upon the platform of a large outer stone 
stair, to pay lii.s compliments upon our arrival. I was 
intiodiiced to him as his new neighbour, Mr. Softly ; 
but the moment the name reached his ears, the blood 
rushed into his face, and eyeing me with a look of 
indignation, he turned upon his heel, knd left me. At 
this I was a good deal nettled (for I do not want 


spirit), and wished to' retire: but, perceiving that 
mf horse had been led into the^ stable, and that I 
must .pass through a'crowd of servants who were 
fTaughiiig at my re<|pption,tI thought it might be just 
as good to go on, and sg followed them into the 
greut hall. This wks a large rooip, tvainscoted with 
oak, and decorated with some portraits, a map of the 
estate,, a tree of the fanuly descent, beside a spear and 
a cross-bow, w^iich h|d Jtken- borne, I suppose, by 
some ofethe Knight^s'pVogenitdrs. Here we were 


received by Miss Primrooe Uoldencourt, his sister, a 
^idefi^ady of fifty-five, who, ever since the death of 
hii wife, has done the honours of his table. To her 
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I made a profound bow, of which she took no notice, 
unless by bndlipg up her head, and tossing a look of 
disdain at me. 

Our present company, besides the persons already 
mentioned, consisted of the Knight’s agent or attor¬ 
ney, and tlie parsorf of the parish. 'I'he two latter, 
who, for some reason or other, had all along kept^ 
standing together by one of the windows near the 
door, were banished, ujion the appearance ol' dinner* 
to a bye-lable in a corruT ofllie room, whi're I like¬ 
wise, htiding no place unoccupied at the other table* 
w’as obliged to take my seat. Bat, for this disgrace^ 

J was soon comforted by the good-humour and face¬ 
tiousness of the attorney (wlio seemed to lake a liking 
for me), as well as by sonic excellent ale, in which 
we both, along wiili the parson, participated pretty 
liberally. We had no coinnninication with the 
other table, unless by an overture of mine towards! 
a reconciliation with Miss Primrose,* by drink¬ 
ing her health, whirdi met with a very ungracious 
reception. We had, however, no great cause to 
envy their conversation, as it consisted chiefly of 
some annotations by her upon the table-linen, in 
which the heads of the twelve apostles, and some 
worthies of the family, were woven; besides a his¬ 
tory from the Knigkt, of some exploits performed by 
the latter. Dinner being removed, and the ladies 
retiring rdong with it, th* othor,table was naturall/l 
compelled to an union with our's ; which, how'ever, 
did not take plUce* without stron'g marks of repug¬ 
nance on the part of the Knight. I’hese became 
still more and more manifjf»st, as the liquor elevated 
his pride : he pushed’the pottle pasf me, neglected 
to require my toast, and ever^ now and then eyed 
me over bis shoulder, witli,ti look of the utmost jea¬ 
lousy and aversion. 1 did not valtle.tbe loolfl^hyf him 
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or any other man a farthing; so I kepi rny seat 
manfully. In a short time, my friend Idr. B. having, 
for some purpose or other, left the room, the attor- 
ncy, with an appearance of great candour and cordi¬ 
ality, inquired of me, whether that unhappy contest 
relative to the farm of Oxentowr* were drawing to an 
issue? ‘ Nothing that depends on my will for that 
purpose shall be wanting,’ answered I. ‘You allow 
then,’ immediately interposed the Knight, ‘ that the 
lands of Harrow-field make part of my Barony of 
Acredale : you are at last become sensible of the jus¬ 
tice of my claims.’ ‘ I am glad of it, heartily glad 
of it,’ rejoined the attorney ; ‘ but, indeed, it is im¬ 
possible to doubt of it, for’—and here he began a 
long dissertation, so full of law-terms and bad Latin, 
that I did not understand a word ou’t, which he 
finished with, ‘ From all which, it is luce cUmua. 
that the lands belong to Sir Ralph.’ ‘ Most assuredly,’ 
echoed the parson. ‘ And when, my dear Sir, do you 
mean to renounce your claim V resumed the attorney. 
All this, Mr. Mirror, passed with so much rapidity, 
that 1 had no time for recollection or reply. Nothing 
could be farther from my intention, than totally to 
surrender my claim; an amicable accommodation 
was all that I meant fo hint at. But what could I 
do, Mr. Mirror ? My friend, who might have sup¬ 
ported me, had left *\he room: I had no answei 
‘Tc&dy to the attorney’s rrgument; the whole com¬ 
pany concurred in regarding my claims as ground- 
ies” ; my meaning* had been misunderstood, and an 
explanation, besides exposing me to their resentment 
(but that I did not value a straw), would have sub¬ 
jected me to ‘^he suspiqibn of insincerity and loose 
dealing.^ Still, howevetr,^ was loth thus to play away 
®o considerable a port ^ of my inheritance. After 
a little “While, awkw’ard and embarrassed 
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these opposite motives, I did at last resolve 
tu undeceive fliem, and had actually begun to meditate 
an aildress for that purpose, which, I do believe, I 
should have delivered, when the attorney, slapping 
me on the shoulder with one hand, and stretching 
out the other to me, jrt ith an air of the greatest cor¬ 
diality, cut me short, ‘ What say you, Mr. Softly I . 
fust bind last llnd ; what say you to finishing the 
niattcT immediately V This proposal being quite 
unexpected, uuorly discoucerted me. Between sur¬ 
prise, embarrassment, and the desire of relieving my¬ 
self by a decision one w ay or otlier, seeing them, at 
the same tiim*, full of exp*ectation, I hastily, almost 
without knowing what 1 did, took him by the hand, 
and answered, * Sir, with all my heart.' In short, 
Mr. Mu'Ror, paper, {jeii, and ink were called for, 
and a deed drawn out, which 1 instantly executed. 
'I'he Knight, immediately after, coming up to me, 
shook the by the hand, and commandiifg a bumper 
to my health, desired and insi.stcd to see mo often at 
Castle I loldencoiirt. 

Being naturally of an ca.sy temper, and seeing that 
the matter coulcknot be mended, touched at the samo 
lime with the satisfuciion it had didused, J soon, in 
some degree, regained my goo*d-liuniour. More wine 
was called for repeatedly ; and next morning 1 found 
myself at my friend Mr. B.’s hefUse, without knowing 
how or when I had been tqfinsported to it- 

Upon serious deliberation, however, * and after 
some conversation ppon the subject with my wifei I 
am really vexed and dispirited with this affair. In 
making application to you, l*have three views; the 
first merely to disburden inj,mind by telling the story 
(I fear it is a dull and tedtoas one) ; the sficond, to 
learn from any of your readers who is at the bar, 
whether my facility be a ground for reduXilltg my 
* consent ? the third, to warn persons of a similar 

c c 2? 
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disposition from going into rompany with ih( ir ad- 
veisariea in a law-suit. ^ 

I am, Sir, your’s, iSic. 

Simon Softi.t. 

As 1 sincerely sympalliizp witji IMr. Softly in Lis 
distress, I Lave jmblislj* d this letter for th-' llrst pur¬ 
pose inontioiif'd in its »*onclusion, to disburden his 
mind of the story. As to (be second, I am alraid I 
can be of little use to him, as a law opinion, delivered 
through the channel of the IVJirror, would be des¬ 
titute of some of the pre-rcqui.site>*», without wliieh it 
•would bo dangerous to rely on it as the ground of 
legal proceeding. ^J'he third, which is a very disin¬ 
terested motive, is, T believe, more charitable in him, 
than it Avill be useful to his rcade'rs. I'hero is, I 
fancy, very little occasion for warning people against 
going into the company of those with ■whom they aro 
at law, lest' they should bo surprised into improper 
concessions ; 1 have generally observed, that being 
in company with an adversary in a la'W'-suit, ha.s a 
giealer tendency to make a man tenacious of his 
rights, than to dispose him to relinqtiibh them. 
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It lui^ been remarked, that the courUry-Ufe prevails' 
more in (beat Britain than in any civilized nation in 
Europe. Ilovvevor true this observation may be in 
the goiiLM'al, there is one set oi‘ men among us, to 
whom, in the present times, i^ will by no means 
apply: 1 mean our great nobles .and men of high 
fortune. It is indeed vain to expect, that persons 
in that rank of life should be able to withstand the 
attractions of a court, and the seductions of a luxu> 
rioiis capital. 

It i.s, nevertheless, a melancholy circumstance, in 
travelling through this island, to find s» many noble 
palaces deserted by their illustrious owners, even in 
that season of the year when, to every man of taste, 
the country must afford true pleasure. How mor¬ 
tifying is it ter hear a great man tell you, that he 
cannot afford to live at his country-seat, and to see 
him, after passing a winter "in London, and losing 
thousands in a week, reduced to the necessity of 
murdering the summer, by loenging from watering- 
place to watering-place, qf retiring with two or tlftee^ 
humble friends to a nilla ^n the dfivirons 6f London, 
instead of living with a becoming dignity in jthe 
mansion of his ancestors ! To such men I would beg 
leave to recommend the adi^ce of King James 1. 
■who, as Lord Bacon telis^us, was wont to be very 
earnest with the Country* gentlemen to from 
London to their country-sea^s* and sometimes would 
say to them, ‘ Gentlemen, *at L<mdon you* ve like 
ships in the sea, which show Like Nothing i but in 

c c 3* 
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your country-villages, you are like ships in a river, 
which look like great things.’ ^ 

I do not nu'un, however, to say, that a ^ man 
should live always in the country. The duties oi’ his 
«itaiion, and the rank he holds in society, retiuire, 
that he sliould pass part of the. year in the capital; 
and, independent of ttiOse considerations, 1 hclieve 
it will be allowed, that a man of high rank, who has 
passed his whole life inunured within the walls of his 
own chateau^ and constantly surrounded by a circle 
who look up to him, is, of all mortals, the most iii- 
sujiportable. 

Nay, I will go farlb(!r:’I am dispos'd to belio^e, 
that it is an improper and a hurtful thing, even for a 
private gcnlli'inan of moderate fortune, to retire from 
the world, end betake himself altogether to a country 
life. 

A remarkable instance of the bad consequence^ 
of abandoning soci(‘ty, 1 latidy met with in a visit I 
had occasion to pay to a gentleman with whom 1 
had become acquainted at college, and whose real 
name I shall conceal under that of Acasto. Soon 
after he ((uitied the university, w litre he had been 
distinguished by an ardent love of literature, Acasto 
retired to Ids estate in the country, which, though 
not great, was fully sufficient Jbr all his wants. 
Tliero he had resided ever since; and, either from 
^ iriclination or indolence, had remained a bachelor. 

, - I had not seen him for many years. Time had 
made some alteration on his iiguie; but that was 
lit^tle, wdien compared with the change I found in 
him in all other respects. In his dress and manners 
he was indeed completelv nisticated; and, by living 
much ajone, he had .’contracted an indifference to 
/ that decorum, and to "those little attentions, without 
"tSfhiijll tro man can be agreeable in society. The day 
1 arrived at lus house^ i found him sauntering in his 
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iijarden, waiting a rail to dinner, dressed in an old 
coat, which*had once been black, a slouched lint of 
the same comjdcxion, witli a long pole in his hand, 
and with a beaid that did not appear to have felt a 
razor for many days. 

AfttM’ a hearty weJconrie, he carried mo in to dinner. 
Jn his conversation, I found as great a change as in 
his outward appearance and deportmi'nt. J'Voni liv¬ 
ing in a narrow circle, he had contracted a peculiarity 
in Ills mnioMS, which sometimes amused from its • 
oddity; and, from conversing chiefly with persons 
rather id* an inferior station to lymselt, lie had become 
as temu ions of his o})inio*ns, as if tliey had been self- 
evidtnl truths, and as impatient of contradiction, as 
if to dill’er from him had been a crime. 

From the same causes, the veriest trifle, particu¬ 
larly if it conetTTK^d himself, had become to him an 
object of imporiance. A counlrtj ^tnUtman he con- 
sidcTed as ilu‘ most respix’table cliaratfler in nature ; 
and he talked as if honour, truth, and sincerity, were 
confined to thorn alone, lilvery man who lived in 
the world, he considered as a villain ; and every 
woman who pass-ed much of her lime in town, he 
made no scruple, to say, w'as no beitev than sJic s/ujtild 
be. At fir.st, it astonished !iie to hear a man, of his 
good &eu<e and bpnevolont dispositions, talk of some 
of the most amiablt^ character of the age in tjie most 
diM’espectful terms. NWien endeavoured \o p^t 
him to rights, he at oi»ce cut me short, by saying, 
he could have^ 10 , doubt of ihe*truth of what fee ad¬ 
vanced, as he had been told such*aiid such a thing by 
his friend and neighbour Mr. Derwnright, who scorn¬ 
ed to flatter any man^ to tell ^ny thing but tlie 
truth. * • • 

I soon had an opportiyiify of judging how far the 
country gentlemen were entitle to the h^h/iharac- 
ter my &eud had given tl^etu for honour and inte- 
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grity The morning after I arrived, my host informed 
me he was obliged to attend a courttry meeting, 
where there was to he business of bonsiderablo im¬ 
portance, in which lie was deeply interested; and, 
as he could not slay at liome w'ltli me, I readily 
consented to accompany him. ,He had dressed liim- 
self for the occasion: that is, he had ‘•haved Ins 
beard, and put on a clean shirt. It remained to 
deiermine how we should travel, At first he pro- 
posi'd to go on horseback ; but the appearance of a 
black cloud made him think of the carriage. It then 
occurred, that taking the carriage would stop the 
plougli; and it w^a.s determined we should ride. Bui, 
ar. wc were going to mount, the recollection of a cold, 
attended with some threatenings of a sore throat he 
had hud the week befoie, made liim agail[i resolve 
npoh the carriage. In short, I found that my poor 
fiiend, naturally of au undecisive temper, and having 
no jiroper oliject to fill his mind, had accustomed 
himself to deliberate on every trifle, as if it had been 
an afl’air of the greatest consequence. At length we 
set out in the carriage ; but not till repeated instruc¬ 
tions were given to John to drive only two miles the 
first hour, and not more than three, or three and a 
quarter, afterwards. 

On the road, we met with some incidents that 
were amusing enough* In the midst of a serious 
^coilversation on the state of (^naliony in which Acasto 
was proposhig -plani of reformation, and tracing all 
cpr present calamities to the prevalence of the raer- 
Atile interest in parliament, and* the shameful neg¬ 
lect of the country-gertdemen, we happened to pass 
the house of a*€Ottager, ^'hp had laid down a load 
of coals richer loo near }h& high road; which Acasto 
no sooner perceived tMap he stopped the carriage, 
and caving out the poor man, began to rate him as if 
he had gtiilty of the grossest offence. Not 
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•'titi'sHoil Mitli ortloriu,';^ lh(‘ nuisancv to bo removed, he 
it rftrcsciiry to represent, in strong colours, 
nil ilu; pushibfe nnscliiers that iniglit have ensued 
from it. * Wliat might have happened,’ said he, 
Mf my horses had startled, God only knows! —Had 
we been oviTttirncd, my carriage might have been 
broken, or my horsci Killed, and even 1 myself inigtit 
have been hurl.’ 

Til is eireuinstonce, trifling as it was, ni filed my 
fiiend so nmeh, iliut it wa.ssomo time before he could 
resume llie liiiead oi his eon versa! ion. fciomo other 
incidents of tin; saim* kind gave liiin an oppor- 
iiinity of dl^playHlg his* attention to the jtohee of 
the country, and of impressing me with an idea of 
the obligations ho had tliereby conferrtsd on his fel- 
low-eitizens. At length we arrived at the county- 
tow’n, and immediately drove to the court-house, 
where we found a very iiunu‘roiis meeting. 

I soon found that the important btisine.ss which 
had brought so many gcmtlemen from their own 
houses, was to determine, wheiher a bridge should 
be built at one ernl of a village or the other! From 
the course of the argument, it argument it could be 
called, 1 plainly perceived, that to the Public it was 
a matter of the most perffic't indifierence. But, if 
executed in one w^y, it would accommodate a gentle¬ 
man who had acquired a larjUfe fortune in the,course 
of trade, and had lately purchased an estate iir ihg 
neighbourhood, on whii h he tad biiift an elegant 
house. Acast^, ^and his friend Mr. Downaight, 
strenuously opposed the plan of tfccoinmodgiing this 
novus homo, fHio had presunfed to buy one of the 
best estates in the county',’^l^rpm the iTbiroi an ancient 
family, at a higher*price than any body would 
have given for it. For m^y*own part, 1 was truly 
raoriified to observe in both paYtii^ as irfuid^ trick 
and chicane as might, ^vhen jiroperly varnished, have 
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done honour to the most finished stJitesuian. In one 
thing only I discovered that open plainnets on whieli 
country-gentlemen are so apt to value themselves, 
and that was in the language in which they addressed 
each other. There, indeed, they were sufficiently 
plain ; and no where did 1 ever observe a more total 
neglect ol‘ the favourit** maxim of Lord Chesterfield, 
forliterin rc, suavikr in modo. 

On our way home, Acaslo entertained me with the 
• characters of the gentlemen w'e had seen ; but he 
might have ^aved hiinself the trouble; for, by recol¬ 
lecting how they voted, I should in^mediately have 
known which of them were honest and sincere, and 
which mean time-serving sycophants. 

1 siiall not trouble my readers with any reflections 
on Acasto’s character. It is plain, that (he little pe¬ 
culiarities which, with all his natural good sense and 
benevolence, expose him hourly to ridicule or to ceri- 
.sure, have been occasioned by his retreat I'rom the 
world, and by that solitude in which he has lived so 
long. Seldom, indeed, have 1 known any one ihal 
did not, in some degree, siifter iVom it; that did not, 
more or less, become ^el^i^h and contraeUid, conceited 
and opinionative. 1 ne\er see a young heir flutter¬ 
ing about town in the circle of gaiety, without feel¬ 
ing an emotion of compassion. ^ In a feiv years, 
when (le comes to be supplanted in that circle by a 
^'ounger set, no resource nemains for him but a re¬ 
treat to the country, whene he must pass his days 
either in a state ol^ listless inactivity,** or in pursuits 
unworthy of a rational being. I vvould, therefore, 
earnestly recommend it to every parent, to educate 
the heir of his fortune to some profe.ssion ; to set 
before hiiy some object Uiat'may till his mind, may 
rouse him to action, and t may make him at once a 
happ^^end respectable member of society. 
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The winter, which, like an untaught visitor, had 
prolonged its stay with us to a very unreasonable 
length has at last given place to vernal breezes 
and a more indulgent sky ; and many of my readers 
will now leave the business or# amusements of the 
toum, for the purer air and less tumultuous enjoyments 
of the couiilrij. As 1 have, now and then, ventured 
some observations on the manners and fashions of 
the former, I could not forbear, from a friendly con¬ 
cern for those whom the season now calls into tho 
latter, to offer a few remarks on certain errors which 
are more generally prevalent in the country. My 
last paper was intended for the serious perusal of 
countiy-gmUenien. 1 mean, in this, to make a few 
lighter observations on some Httle failings, in point 
of manners, to‘which I have seen a propensity in 
country-gentlemen, country-ladies, and in those who, 
though of the town, for tfie greatest part of tho 
year, make their appearance, like the cuckoo (I mean 
no offence by the ccjpiparisonJ, when the trees h^vo 
put on their leaves, and th» meadows their verdure. • 
In the first place, I wftuld beg of those who mi¬ 
grate from the tiity, not to cari^ too much o^the 
town with them into the country. I will allow a lady 
to exhibit th^ newest-fashjloned c\it in her riding- 
habit, or to astonish R«c6ujtttry congregation with 
the height of her head-iressj and a gentleman, in 
like manner, to sporty as |hey term it, a grotesque 
pattern of a waistcoat, or to set^he, chi Idreif agape 
by the enormous size of his byckles. These are pn- 
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vilcges to which ji!:entl(*Tiuin and ladies may be thought 
to have entitled tht'nisL‘lv(*.s by tins expense and 
trouble of a winter’s residence in the capital. But 
there is a provoking, though a civil sort oi conse¬ 
quence, such jx'Ople are apt to assume in conversa¬ 
tion, which, I think, goes beyond the just preroga¬ 
tive of loii'nxhip^ and is a very unlair encroachment on 
the natural rights of their friends and relations in 
the country. They .should consider, that though 
* there arc certain subjects of ton and fashion, on which 
they may jiroiiounce r.x ailhcdra, (if I may be al-‘ 
lowed so pedantic a'phrasQ) yet that, even in the 
country, the sensi's of hearinn-. seeing, tasting, and 
sinelling, may be enjoyed to » certain extent; and 
that a person may like or dislike a new song, a new 
lutestring, a hVencli di^h, or an Italian jierfume, 
though such person iiu^ been unrortuiiate enougli to 
pass !a?it winter at an hundred miles distance tioiu the 
metropolis. 

On the other hand, it is but fair to inform the 
ladies and gentlemen of the country, that there is a 
certain deferenee which ought to be paid, in those 
matters, to the enlightened judgmeut (d their friends, 
who are ncMvIy firrivx'd [rom liie seat of information 
and of knowledge. T have heard a lady in the coun-*^ 
try, when her cousin fypm Edinburgh iiad been very 
obligingly communicating soini extraordinary piece 
•of iutelligeyce, or cxhibitTng some remarkable piece 
of dressfeor linery, cut her short, by saying, with all 
thc*coolne5s in tlio world, *That‘is» singular enough, 
but it is nothing tg what 1 hea^^ from Miss 

B-w;}lhvvhom* I have corresponded ever 

since she went to Londv^i or„ ‘ I'his is very pret¬ 
ty, to sure, but nld to be conqiared to Mrs. 

C -’s, widely she'had sent her in a present 

froin*Paris.’ Thi a sort of brafr-plaijing in conversa¬ 
tion 1 have aoinetimest heard carried to a very dis- 
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.i^rocablc which would be in a grcut measure 

|nevenl(*d, if ]ii’ 0 |)le were not to be allowed credit 
Ibi* w'lial they may have heard, or have been told, 
but to take consequence only from wdiat ih»*y have 
seen. If we lown-pt'oplo arc to be tims out-wondered 
on report, tiiere ij> fln end of all order and subordU 
nation in ihe matt(T. To borrow another allusion 
IroTn the mimfi above mentioned, I think it is but 
reasonable, that tlic w'ondtrs of persons from town 
dionld take the <anie })reeedenee of the wonders of • 
the people in the country, that luUinul cards do of 
viafyers. , • 

But it is sometimes from the opposite feeling, 
from 100 high an idea ol the importance of their 
tow'n visitors, that the good peo})le of tins country 
are apt to fall into improprieties. It is wonderful to 
see the confusion into winch tJie appearance of the 
new-fashioned carriage of a gentleman just arrived 
from town throws the family, especially the female 
part of it, of his rural neighbour. Such a peeping 
from windows, such a ruiininrr backw ards and for- 
wards of bary-headed bo\s aiul girls, to fetch ihelr 
master from the field, and their mistress from the 
\rash-bousc ! Then after waiting a long while in the 
parlour, which the chambermaid has hail but lime to 
put half in ordef, conics tjje old lady with some 
awkward apology,•followed liy a scold to the, maid 
for leaving her lubber of hoartli-brush yi view oi tiie 
company. l\y and by appears llie master of the 
house, with andlher apology, jor appear!ng*hefor0 
ladies in lik farmer’s dres^. After a long series 
of common inquiries, •a frequeqjl pulling out of 
watches on the part visitors, and two or three 

messages up stairs from tlie mistress of*thc family j ■ 
down come the young ladies .with llieir^ caps awry,« 
their long pins but h^lf stuck in, their hair ^wdered 
in patches, and their apAjns tuff Iroin the fold^. 
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Here follows a second course of the same questions 
and answers, which being closed by ap observation of 
the late hour from the one side, and some strictures 
on the shortnesiB of town-visits from the other, the 
company are suffered to depart, who, it is ten to one, 
laugh all the way home at the good people who were 
at such pains to make themselves fit, as they thought, 
to be seen by them. Let these last remember, that 
there is a style, as it is called, proper to every thing; 
decency and cleanliness they owe to themselves ; an 
imitation of the fashionable fineries of the town they 
owe to nobody; most of, these, indeed, are quite 
preposterous in the country : it is only when people 
get into crowds that they are at liberty to make fools 
of themselves. 


As I have, in the beginning of this paper, desired 
the city-emigrants not to carry the town into the 
country, so 1 must intreat their country friends not 
to forget that the others have but lately arrived 
there. Their relish for draining, ditching, hedging, 
horse-hoeing, liming, and marling, and such other 
branches of the fine arts as an afternoon’s convcrsa- 
tion at a gentleman farmers frequently runs into, 
has been a good deal blunted by seven months’ resi¬ 
dence in the region of amusement and dissipation. 
The like caution will 9j)p^y these female orators 
who joocupy the intervals of tea<drinking with dis¬ 
sertations onjthe cowrhouse,*^ the dairy, and the poul- 
try^ard. 

Thbre are some topics which may be introduced 
at tliat season, in which both town ^nd country 
ladies are qualified to join, though even of them 1 
! would recommend a spacing and moderate use ; 1 
< mean tho^ little lectur/;s on morality, sometimes 
» known by the name of schndal. In these the town 
' ladies, <>hOwever, have some advantage, as their sub- 
: jects are often such as may be reckoned fair game, 
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persons of whom the world has a right to talk, and 
who seem t!b act as if they wished to be talked of. 
These notorious olTenders against decency and de* 
corum, of which there are always some instances in 
great towns, may be compared to certain atrocious 
criminals, whom thi; law has ordered to be sent, after 
execution, to Surgeons’ Hall: their characters may 
be dissected at all tea-tabies, without any danger of 
the crime of defamation. But the beauty of a country 
town or village is rarely so unguarded in her conduct 
as to give tills licence to the tongues of her neigh¬ 
bours, who are, thereiore, generally obliged to resort 
to the whispering ot little private anecdotes and family 
secrets, which I very much doubt if they be legally 
entitled to do, at least except m cases ot great neces¬ 
sity, as on a rainy Sunday, or where the party con¬ 
sists but of two, who can neither play enbbage, pi¬ 
quet, or backgammon. 

Somewhat akin to the lovers of defl*aclion are the 
offence-takers^ a species of people 1 have observed 
more common in the country than in populous cities. 
They are deeply versed in the science ol precedency, 
in the etiquette? of paying and returning visits, in the 
ceremonial of drinking healths, and of acknowledg¬ 
ing bows and curtsies. T have been astonished tb 
find the circle of* my acquaintance so circumHcribed 
as I have sometimq^ experieftced, when I hi^ve^hap¬ 
pened to take up my head-quarters at a gentleman 
who could only accompany me to the Mhuses of one- 
half of che nt?lgh))ourhood, hating contnved «co be 
totally estrar^ed from the other *by neglects of him¬ 
self, affronts to his wife, squabbles about dancing at 
annual balls, or toasts at'^qouutry-iliectings after the 
second bottle. 

This disease of offence;4aking is particularly epi¬ 
demic in some places every seventh year? some¬ 
times it returns a little soor^r by royal proclamation. 

o D 2 
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As this summer may probably be the season of its 
recurring with violence, 1 take the present opportu¬ 
nity of warning my readers against tne comjiaiiy of 
the infected ; and even to these a regimen of temper 
and good-inaimer-* may be found a very jiowerful and 
salutary alterative. '^I'he feelings, of an ofteiice-takcr 
are alwa}*s very disagreeable; and as to the external 
effects of this immtal malady, wh(‘ther it go oft‘ in 
obli(pie reflections, or break out into scurrility and 
abuse, I need not, I fancy, enlarge on the danger 
of their consequences. To gentlemen concerned in 
politics and electioneering, 1 would particularly ob¬ 
serve, that the period of tlioir canvass i-^ not the pro¬ 
per time for indulging any such freedoms in conver¬ 
sation or behaviour. When tliecontest is determined, 
the losers have some sort of privilege for railing ; the 
successful candidates, as tilings go iiow-a-days, should 
keep ail their foul language for that place to 
whicii the suffrages of their constituents are to 
f»eud them. 

1 . 


iVloe. SATURDAY, May 13, 1780. 


Di ttbt diOUias dailerantf artenque fruvndi. 

IlOR. 

The luqxjrtauce of edinution to fit men for the 
world hys«boen iiuiv^srsully seen and acknowledged ; 
blit i llniik it hits not been always sufiicieutly at* 
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tended to, as necessary to fit men for retiring from 
the world ;*a^ qualifying them to act their part with 
propriety when they retreat from the business of life, 
and to enjoy themselves, when enjoyment becomes 
their object. There is a certain time of life, when 
almost every man awishes to escape from the hurry 
and bustle of the world, and to taste the jwee^ of 
retirement and repose; but how few are rhere, who, 
when they have arrived at that period which they 
fixed for this retreat, and have put their designs in 
execution, meet with that enjoyment which they 
looked for! Instead of pleasure, they find satiety, 
weariness, and disgust; time becomes a heavy bur¬ 
den upon them, and in what way they may kill the 
tedious hours, grows, at length, their only object. 
But had these men received a good education, 
they would never be at a loss how to fill up their 
time; rich fields of entertainment would open to 
them from various sources. Compaity and conver¬ 
sation would receive a finer relish ; books would give 
perpetual enjoyments; the gay prospects of the 
country, the romantic scenes which it affords, tlie 
adorning and ‘beautifying those scenes, and the cul¬ 
ture of all the elegant arts, would 'make that for¬ 
tune, which many possess without knowing ho#^ 
to use, the miniiter of every thing that can afford 
delight. » , ^ 

1 believe it may be true, that neither learning, nqjr 
a taste for the elegant arts, is requisite to enable a 
person engageH Ui the ordinary business of life, to 
succeed in his profession; and*, while so engaged, 
the occupations of that jirofession will prevent his 
feeling any vacuity ‘or dyjlering aby inconvenience 
from his ignorance and*vfant of refinement. But 
when such a person ha^ acquired a fortunvi and 
given up business, 1 have ofteff observed^ U^t from' 
this uncultivated state of njndi he is at a loss how to 
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enjoy himself or his rielies. lie either becomes a 
prey to chagrin and ermui^ or gives hiins(^lf up to the 
coarsest intimiperance; or, should he wish to figure 
as a man of taste or fashion, he receives but little 
ent(*rtainineiit himself, and his attempts are so absurd 
and preposterous, as to make him, the object of scoft* 
and ridicule to others. 

Drexelius was put early to business: his whole 
learning coiihisted in being able to read English, to 
write, and keep accounts. He got soon into a very 
good branch of trade ; his attention was unremitted; 
and his economy was equal to his attention. Ilia 
labours, far from being a burden upon him, only 
gave him an exertion of mind, which kept him in 
an equal and unceasing flow of spirits. By the 
time he was filly, Drexelius had acquired a lortuue 
equal to that of the richest of his fellow-citizcus. 
He now began to think seriously of enjoying it. 
Tlie rcsolulicM which he had early formed of re¬ 
tiring to the country when he should have acquired 
a fortune, and which had supported him during the 
labours of acquiring it, he now determined to put 
in practice. lie therefore wound ujp his business, 
sold ofif his stock, and purchased an estate in the 
country. The novelty' of the situation, and the 
flattering thought that he was proprietor of so manv 
acres, supported* him for a wh^le. But he soon 
begdh to find, that the #fields, and woods, and 
rivers, gave *him no' sort of pleasure. He could 
recev^e no amusement from fanvin^, and books he 
'va^^ljpable to enjoy. A volume of the Spectator, 
reeSHrmended to him by the clergymaiTof the parish, 
lay half-read iipon th^/clfimuey-piece; and the 
prospects j>vhich he li^fd others admire, appeared 
to him not more beautifcjil than the front of the 
Excht^i^e, or the ]|lravement of the street on which 
he, used to tread. Tifcd, therefore, of the country, 
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and weary of every thing, he began to long fop the 
town which*he had abandoned, and to become again 
a frequenter oi the 'Change. Accordingly he Wred 
a hoiibc in town, and rcbolved to spend in it the 
winter months at least. But the town had now also 
lost its charmh, and he found it impossible to reco¬ 
ver them. He had no longer busiuc&s to occupy 
his mind: when he rose in the morning, he kHew 
not what to do; he had no bargains to settle, and 
no ships to insure. Ills acquaintance around him * 
weic busy, wlnle ho was idle; he found himself 
alone in the midst of a crowds an uninterested spec¬ 
tator of what used to‘employ him. (^hange of 
situation, ihcrolore, gave him no relief, for the town 
was now as dull as the country. The purchase ho 
had made was a dear one; upon his folate, which 
had cost him moie at first than he intended to give 
for it, lie was obliged to build a house, and to make 
some other improvements, the expense*of which, like 
that of all other buildings and improvements, greatly 
exceeded what their owner had made his account 
with. This, however, was little to one of Droxelius’* 
lortune. On'former occasions, he had lost more 
upon one adventure in trade, without being much 
affected by the loss; but then he liad different ob¬ 
jects to interest him, and he expected to make ub 
by other adventui^s what te had lost upon,one- 
now he had nothing elsosto tlynk of but the^daiW 
expenditure. This todk possession *of*his imagina¬ 
tion ; he thohgUt he saw poverty and ruin before 
him; and his health began ^to smk under the vexa¬ 
tions of his mind. In vain did his friends represent 
to him the greatness of ^ fortune; that the money 
he was laying out was a V{fle to what he possessed • 
and that, ^er all his plarik were finished, he'^uld 
still have more than he could spcn4. It is (xiino pur¬ 
pose to reason with a disea^ imagination; the 
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only thin" which can relieve it is a change of ob¬ 
jects and a variety of amusements. , iSjt this me¬ 
thod could not be followed by Drexelius; there 
was no object to interest him; and his mind was 
incapable of amusement. His disease, therefore, in¬ 
creased upon him every day. The proprietor of a 
fine place, possessed of a great fortune, in short, with 
all tlic means of pleasure and enjoyment, he was 
haunied with the demon of Poverty, and actually 
believed, that, if he lived many years, he should die 
of want. 

Clavius was a partner in trade with Drexelius, 
whose example he followed in the scheme of en¬ 
joying a retreat in the country. But his mind was 
as empty and uneducated as that of Drexelius, 
equally incapable of amusing itself in solitude, or 
of receiving pleasure from those enjoyments which 
a country life is calculated to bestow. He W'as, 
however, u dian of greater natural spirits, and wa^s 
not therefore so apt to become a prey to listlessness, 
or to the effects of gloomy avarice. Company was 
his resource; and that the hours might not lie 
heavy upon him, he took care never to be alone. 
But as he had no talent for conversation, every sort 
of company was equally welcome to him; and, 
where conversation was not the •object, it became 
necessary to support the society by some adventi¬ 
tious aid. The botjle, therefore, was had recourse 
to. This wa^ the employment during the finest 
sumiAer-eveoings; And the morniiig'sun often rose 
upon the same compan\^ on which it gone down. 
Men flocked to Clavius\ country seat, not to enjoy 
the charms of the coimtry<»l3irt‘t^e charms of society, 
and what*^hey called ^6d fellowship. Thus were 
Ch “ius's nights spent ih getting intoxicated, and 
mis^inoniings in.jsleeping off that intoxication. His 
constitution was not long able to support this course 
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of life; he died, a few years after he had quitted 
business, a Rii^rtyr to that fortune which his wishes 
had formerly represented as the certain source of 
felicity. 

Pornponius took a difrereiit turn from the persons 
I have mentioned. He was equally ignorant and 
uneducated as they ; but, ms lu'n he had acquired his 
fortune, as he had heard mucdi of taste, of elegance, 
and (jf refinement, he resolved to be a man of taste. 
The estate he purchased had been the old heredi¬ 
tary possession of a man of considerable rank. Pom- 
}Joiiius gave several years’ puithase more than its 
value, that he might be possessed of the demesne of 
an ancient family, and have the pleasure of adding to 

his name ‘ Esquire, of-VVhen he came to live 

at this estate, he found the old mansion-house must 
be pulled down and a n(>w one erected. But instead 
of trusting to tlic skill and taste of his ^architect, the 
plan must be his own. In this he heaped ornament 
upon ornament, and pillar upon pillar. The columns 
are large enough to have supported a Gothic cathe¬ 
dral ; the inside is crowded with painted compart¬ 
ments ; and every pannel and window is bedaubed 
with gilding. His fields arti laid out in the mo.st ab¬ 
surd taste. A clay-coloured ditch, which be calls 
canal, made at aif exorbitant expense, runs parallel 
with the front of his»house; at each end is a circular 
puddle, called a 6ason, th which is ajittle bank df 
rubbish, dignified with the name of island. Not a 
'walk but is stuck’ full of statue^; and temples and 
grottos appear in every field. In showing you his 
grounds, he tells you thi], price oV eyery statue ; and 
every temple is honcyired '’^th the account of what it 
cost. Not satisfied with beiSig a man of tastg^ut of 
doors, he pretends to conn&Tsseur^hip and literadwe 
within. lie shows pictures painted^, as he thidks, by 
inasters, whose names he has not learned to pronounce. 
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If doubts are started of their originality^ Pomponius 
stops all farther questions by the menJon of the sum 
he paid for them. His library has its statues like his 
fields; it is furnished with a profusion of bronzes and 
busts; and the books are as liberally gilded as the 
rest of his furniture. In talking of them (for he runs 
all risks to be thought a man of learning) he gets into 
the most ridiculous blunders. He mistakes a Greek 
for a Roman author; and to show himself a philoso¬ 
pher, praises a writer, in the belief that he is an infi¬ 
del, when, in fact, his books are written in defence of 
religion. The other day, somebody happening to 
mention the World, he asked if the author, Mr. Fitz- 
adam, was still alive, and if he had W'ritten any other 
book. 

Drexelius and Clavius were miserable in the midst 
of their wealth ; Pomponius is ridiculous in the en¬ 
joyment of hiy. 

How much is it to be regretted, that these persons 
bad not, in their earlier years, received the benefit of 
a liberal education ! Had their minds been culti¬ 
vated in their youth, had they then a^^quired the first 
principles of elegance and taste, they would have been 
enabled, after attaining a fortune, to have enjoyed it 
' with propriety and dignify : while they were reaping 
the fruits of their honest industr;^ and success, they 
might have been useful to others, and proved orna'^ 
^ents to their country. 

S. 
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N” 107. SAT.URDAY, MAY 16, 1780. 


And lore and war take turns like day and night. 

ROWE. 


In every art and science, practitioners complain how 
often they are deceived by specious.theories and de¬ 
lusive speculation. Learned men, in the solitude of 
their studies, arc apt to imagine, that nothing which 
they can reconcile to their own ideas upon paper can 
fail to be evinced by actual experiment, or to be re¬ 
duced into easy and constant practice. But those who 
are to apply the doctrine to the fact, too often find, 
that what was infallible in the brain of the demon¬ 
strator, is sadly fallacious in the hands of him who i| 
to execute it. • 

There is something, however, so delightful ,in this 
art of theory-building, th^ the experience of a Chou- 
sand disappointments wiH never le able to extinguish 
it. Nor,' indeed, should any bedy wish for its ex¬ 
tinction, when 4 is remembered, that the person who 
builds is delisted with the Expectation of success, 
and that other people ase d^en little less pleased with 
tracing the disappointment.* JThe last are iattered by 
seeing the superiority of science thus levollSIlKjjyj^ 
brought down ; the first solaces Himself b^ iipputing 
the failure to errors in the exncution, and shutting hi» 
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closct-door, returns to fre&h theories, and new specu¬ 
lation. I 

In the course of ni)" reading, I have met with 
two theoretical descriptions, which pleased me so 
much by the appearance they exhibited of self-sa¬ 
tisfaction in the sages who cou.poscd them, that I 
cannot resist the desirt! of laying them before iny 
readers in this day’s paper. The first 1 found in 
un obscure author of the reign of Qneen Elizabeth, 
who, in tracing the progress of certain aiTections 
of the mind, thus personifies his ideas of Hmiourahlc 
Ijove, 

* When a young man,’ says he, ‘ of illustrious de¬ 
scent, rarely gifted by nature in mind and body, the 
which he hath, through tlie care of his noble parents 
and his ow'n special industry, mucli lielpcd by art, first 
cometh from the retired haunts of learning into the 
resort of the world, he is suddenly .smitten by the 
beauty and rare accomplishments of some young 
damsel, of parentage no less honourable than his own, 
and of endowments no less precious than those where¬ 
with he himself is graced. He seekelh all opportuni¬ 
ties of converse >vith, and of courtesy towards her; 
which neveriiicless she, out of maiden .shyness, whereof 
her lady-mother hath well instructed her, doth, with a 
determined statelinessqfaspect, md^t constantly avoid; 
whereat the young man being gr^'ved in his mind, but 
<taowise damped in his love" ^ he resteth not till by all 
means he render himself more worthy of her re¬ 
gard, not only by excelling in" all genllcman-like 
exercises, such as dancing, horsemanship, skill in 
bTs rapier, and ^iie like, but likewise in all becoming 
softness of behaviour, and cburtly niceness of speech, 
addinp^ thereunto the utudy of sweet poesy, where- 
Vita, in curious *ionnefs, he speaketh the praise 
of bi& mistress’s manifold perfections. But she, 
aowis« yielding to st&h flatteries, nor abating the 
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rif^our of bpr look*?, ho sometimes comphiuieth of 
In'* thraldom fn moio bitter terms, and for a while, 
as striving ficedom trom this fair tyrant, shunncth 
her comjiany, and resortelh to that of jovial com* 
panions, much given to the sports of the field, and 
tlic joys of wine, thinking thereby tb efface her image 
quite iiom his mind. But after no groat space, 
he grovvcth uneasy and unquiet, and tliough stoutly 
denying ail allegiance to that dominion, vvheieof he 
hath sworn to be free, he goeth secietly where he can 
ttgoin steal a glance of her lovely face, by one look of 
which being, as he deiineth, encouraged to better 
hope, he renewetli l»is suit with fiesh warmth, re¬ 
nouncing 111-* past rebellion as a grievous sin, the 
which he is to expiate by tenlold increased love. 
Neve^thele^s she, willing to show her power, thus 
marvellously eonfinned andun reased, deincanetli her¬ 
self as haughtily as befoie, and, haply^ to punish hn 
late tr(‘asonou-> lapse and falling off, beernetli to cast 
upon othc rs more soft and favourable looks ; whereat 
our lover, being stung with envy and jealous wrath, 
doth encountei; the chiefe&t of his iivals with sharp 
and angiy woids.; which growing into keeuei and* 
more deadly rage, they agree to decide winch i-s 
Worthiest by trial of arms; and having met, m some 
retired place, cither on horseback or on foot, attended 
by their squires, a furious combat eiisueth, in whudi 
the valoui of both shm^Th out Vorthy t>f their noble 
birth, and oi th#t love wlierewith it is more especially ' 
inflamed and spurred on. After vanous turns of 
fortune, and many w ounds tip both sides, our lover 
doth, with difficulty, ‘masAer his adversary, to whom 
he showeth no less courteil^ an defeat, th^ri fierceness 
in fight. After a time,^,Baving recbvere<!N«^^i 8 , 
wounds, at heanng whereof the lady Imt^^howed 
as much gnef and pity as be^melff a modest maiden* 
to show for man, he appeareth before her, hw aim 
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scarfed, and his cheeks yet pale from loss of blood, 
and, kneeling at her feet, implon'th forgiveness for 
past faults, and voweth constancy and love, not 
shorter than he hath life to feel them, and breath to 
utter; while she, without speaking a word, doth, by 
looks and silent blushes, in som<' sort confess herself 
propitious to his vows: whereof, having passed a 
probation of years, one or more, he arnveth at the 
end of his wishes, and obtaineth her consent to be 
his wedded wife. Lastly, their noble parents being 
well satisfied with this union of their blood, the mar¬ 
riage is celebrated, with much ceremony and pomp, 
at the castle of the bride’s princely father, whereat 
there is all manner of good cheer, of dancing, and of 
minstrelsy for many days.* 

This theory of ancient love and courtship, instead 
of simplifying the matter, makes it much more dif¬ 
ficult than, in modern practice at least, it is actually 
found. The lover now-a-days, finds but little of that 
stately pride and maiden shyness above described; 
nor is he obliged to cultivate poetry to celebrate his 
mistress, nor to meet any rival attended by his squire, 
nor to suffer wounds and loss of blood for her sake, 
nor to go through a probation of years, one or more. 
All he has to do is, to dance with the lady at a ball, 
eay a few soft things to her in plair^ prose, then meet 
her fvther attended by his lawyer, go through a 
probation of deeds ^nd settlements, and so proceed 
to the bridal ceremony, and to good cheer and jollity 
for as short or as lorfg a time as he tHVnks proper. 

The second theoretical description, w’hich I shall 
lay before my readers, is so^ far different from the 
first, that it renders a v^y .'confused and intricate 
business, ad 1 have beeh told it is, perfectly clear 
IH^''0bvious to the meanest capacity. Thi^*, how- 
anrer^ is by”no means owing to any want in the theo¬ 
retical situation of thaf incident or bustle which 
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occurs in the real; on the contrary, the events are 
intinitcly more numerous and astonishing in the first 
than 111 the latter, though the art of the theorist car« 
ries the imagination through them all with wonderful 
distinctness and regularity. ‘The instance to which 
I allude IS the de.'^Tiption of a battle^ given by the 
ingenious Mr. A. Boyer, in his French Dictionary, 
under the word Battaille 


DLSCRIPTION OF A BATTLC. 

* The two armies being in ^ight, the cannon roai 
on each side; and the signal of the fight being 

f iven, they both move, and begin the encounter 
n the height of danger, the generals show theii 
intrepidity by preserving their cool temper, and b) 
giving their orders without emotion and without 
hurry. In the close engagement, the officers per* 
form wonders, and show extraordinary valour and 
judgment; and seconded by their men, who fight 
like lions, they cut the enemy in pieces, kill and 
overthrow all {hey meet m their way, break throu^ 
battalions, and bear down squadrons. Upon the 
point of being overpowered by numbers, they 
resolutely sustain the efibrt of the enemy ; and tlM 
generals being ihformed by their aids>de-camp oj 
what passes on timt side, cause succours to«mard) 
thither with all spee^^ revive the spirits of thd 
soldiers by t^eir presence, rally the broken bat« 
talioDS, bring tlfbm again to *.the charge, fepulsa 
the enemy, ^rive them before them, regain tha 
ground they had Ipst,^ retrieve •the whole affaii^ 
pursue the enemy »cl 5 seig*trample them under fotoi 
or ride over them, entirety disable tl^m^put all 
that resist to the sword ; -'and, #fter having suscawd 
continual discharges of cannon and smaU riiot, axid| 

E 
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gained an entire{and complete victory, cause a retreat to 
be sounded, and lie on thp field of battk*, %vhile the 
air resounds with the flourishes of trumpets.’ 

The above dcscri])tion is contained in an edition 
of Mr. Boyer’s learned and useful work, now become 
exceedingly scarce. It is there given in French 
and English ; bul 1 choose to publish the transla¬ 
tion only, as I mean it for the sole use of our British 
commanders, from whose practice, at the time of 
its first publication (about the beginning of this 
century), the description was probably taken. Per¬ 
haps, in some late^ campaigns, our generals had 
consulted other Dictionaric!?, containing a much less 
animated and decisive definition of a battle, than 
that which 1 have transcribed from the ingenious 
Mr. Boyer. 

J. 
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N" 108. SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1780. 


Vices ' gilded by the rich and gay. 

SIILNSTONE. 

Ik wt? examine impartially that ebtimate of pleasure, 
^vhicli the higher ranks of soeiHy are apt to form, we 
shall probably be surpri'^ed to liiid how little there is 
ill It either ot natural feeling or real satisfaction. 
Many a fa&hiODablo voluptuary, who has not totally 
blunted his* taMe or his judgment, will own, in the in¬ 
tervals of recollection, how often he has sudered from 
the in^pidity or the jiain of his enjoyiiieats: and 
that, if It weie not lor the lear of being laughed at, 
it were Fometiine*< worth while, even on the score of 
pleasure, to be virtuous. 

iSir Kdward-, to wbom I had the pleasure 

of being introduced at Florence, was a character 
much beyond that which distinguishes the generality 
of English travellers of fortune. His story was known 
to some of his coentrymen who then resided in Italy ; 
from one of whoiii, who could now and then lalk of 
something besides pictur<^ andpperas, 1 had a parti¬ 
cular recital of it. • 

He had beeif tirat abroad at ad^ early period life, 
soon after the death of his father had left him master 
of a very large estate, wjiich he' ]^ad the good for¬ 
tune to inherit, an^ 'all *^e inclination natural to 
youth to enjoy. Thoiign Silways sumptuems, how¬ 
ever, and sometimes profdse, 1^ was oD 9 erved*irai(^r 
to be ridiculous in his expenses - lyid thougkdie was 
now and then talked of as aPman of pleasure and dis** 

£ E 3 
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sipation, he always left behind more instances (if be¬ 
neficence than of irroj^ularity. For tlut i*e‘?p(jct and 
esteem in which liis (‘liaracter, amidst all his little 
errors, wa** generally held, he wa^ suppo^ed a good 
deal indebted to the society of a gentleman, who 
had been his eoir.panion at the University, and now 
attended him rather as i friend than a tutoi. 'PhH 
gentleman wa‘‘, unfortunately, seized at Marseilles 
with a lingering disorder, for which he was under 
the necessity of taking a sea-vojage, leaving Sir 
Edward to prosecute the remaimng pait oi liis in¬ 
tended tour alone. * , 

Descending into one of the valleys of Pi(*dniont, 
where, notwithstanding the ruggedness of the road. 
Sir Edward, with a prejudice natural to Ins country, 
preferred the conveyance of an F<nghsli hiintirio 
that of an Italian mule, his horse unluckily made a 
false Rtep, ant^ fell with his rider to the grounds from 
which Sir Edward was lifted by his serv.'uits with 
scarce any signs of life. They conveyed him on a 
litter to the nearest house, which happened to bt‘ 
the 'dwelling of a peasant rather above the com¬ 
mon rank, before whose door some of his neighbour*^ 
were assembled at a scitfic of rural nicrrinicnt, when 
the train of Sir Edw^ard brought uj> their master in 
the condition I have ^described. • The eonipas«!ion 
natural' to his situation was eneited in all: but the 
tftvner of thc^mansioB, whoBe name was Venoni, was 
particularly moved with it. lie applied him^elf im¬ 
mediately to the care of the stfanger, and, with 
the assistance of his daughter, who had left the 
dance she was ej^gaged ia, with great marks of agi¬ 
tation, soon restored Sir •Edt^acd to sense and life. 
Ven o ft^possessed some? fittle skill in surgery, and 
Wff oaugbter produced d book of receipts in me- 
dieiner • Sir Edward, after being bloodied, was put 
to bedy and tended wuh every possible care by his* 
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lio^t *u]d In's f«inul) A considerable degree of fever 
flu* c^)iiMquence of his accident: but after 
'' 1)1110 day't It abau*(1, and m little moio than a week 
lie Mas able to join in the society of Venom and hw 
daui;litei. 

lie (ould not help expressing some surpnse iit the 
qipeaiaiue of lefinement in llio Cbnversation oL the 
iattei, much beyond what her situation seemed likely 
to collier Her iathci accounted for it. She had 
irceived her eduiation in the house of a lady, who 
happciud to pass through the ialley, and to take 
shekel in Venom’s (otUige (tgr his liouse was but a 
better soit of cottage) the night of her birth. ‘ When 
her mother died,’ said he, ‘ the Signora, whose name, 
at her desire, we had given the ehild, took her homo 
to her house, there she was taught many ihiiigb, 
of which llieie is no need heie; yet she is not bO 
proud of hei Uaimng as to wish to leave her father in 
his old age. and 1 hope soon to have her settled 
near me for lift.’ 

But Sir Kdward had now an opportunity of 
knowing Louisa better than from the description of 
her fathei. Music and painting, in both of which 
arts she %\as a tolerable proficient, Sir Kdward had 
studied with success. Lotiisa felt a sort of pleasm# 
fiom her drawings, which^they had never given her 
before, when the^ were praised by Sir Kdward; 
and the family-concerts of Venom were very different 
from what they had formerly*been, when once (is 
guect was so* recovered an to be able Jo join 
in them. The flute of Venom •excelled all the other 
music of the •valley; his daughter’s lute was much 
beyond it; Sir EdwaxdVviolin w8s finer than either. 
But tiKs conversation will •Louisa—it ^ 

supei lor order of beings ^•—science, taste, ^afiment I 
—it wasUong since Louisa hs0d heard these 
amidst the ignorance of the valk^y, it wSI luxar]^ 
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to hear them; from Sir Edward, who was one 
of the most engaging figures 1 eveir saw, they 
were doubly delightful. In his countenance, there 
was always an expression animated and interest¬ 
ing ; his sickness had overcome somewhat of the 
first, but greatly added to the power of the lat¬ 
ter. 

Louisans was no less captivating—and Sir Edward 
had not seen it so long without emotion. During 
his illness he thought this emotion but gratitude; 
and, when it first grew warmer, he checked it, from 
the thought of her t?ituatio|i, and of the debt he 
owed her. But the struggle was too ineffectual to 
overcome; and, of consequence, increased his pas¬ 
sion. There w'as but one way in which the pride 
of Sir Edward allowed of its being gratified. He 
sometimeH thought of this as a base and unworthy 
one; but he was the fool of words which he had 
often despised,* the slave of manners he had often 
condemned. He at last compromised matters with 
himself; he resolved, if he could, to think no more 
of Louisa ; at any rate, to think no more of the ties 
of gratitude, or the restraints of virtue.* 

Louisa, who trusted to both, now' communicated 
to Sir Edward an important secret. It was at the 
close of a piece of music which they*had been playing 
in the ^absence of her fafher. Sh§ took up her lute, 
ai^ touched a little^ wild# melancholy air, which 
she had composed to the idcmory of her mother. 
• That?’ said she, ‘ tiobody ever ie^rd except my 
father; I play it sometimes when I am alone, and 
in low spirits. I don’t liqpw' how I came to think 
of it now; yet' 1 have some reaj^oji to be sad.’ Sir 
^Edward pressed to kncjvv the cause; after some 
atifin she told it all.Viler father had fixed on 
fire soiv*of a nejghtiour, rich in posselSions, but 
Vude is manners; for husband. Against this 
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iiuiUh ‘•he had alucijs protestid as strongly, as a 
s« nsu of di\ty, iml the mildness o 1 her nature, would, 
allow , but Vtiioni was obstinately bent on the match, 
and she w is wietdied fioin the thoughts of it,—— 
‘ To nuri), white one laiinot love,*—to mairy such 

a in ni, Sii Edw ihP -It was an 0 ]>poitunity 

beyond hj^s power ot n-.Nt'inie Sn Edwird pross- 
td 111! hind. Slid it would be piofanation to think 
ot siK h i , piaisid lui beauty, rKtolled 

111 r Mitui^ d (oiuludid by swearing, that ha 
adored hi I Slu Iil ml him w ith unsus|K i ting plea* 
sure, whitU In r hhishi-^ coi^ld ill conceal.— Sir 
Edwin! iiTipiovid the 1 ivourable moment, talked 
ot the .irdt ncy ol his pitsiun the insignificancy of 
itiomoiiu 1 and tonii- the incthcicy ol legal engage¬ 
ments, till itenul duiation ol those dictated by 
love, and, in Inn, urged her going oft with him, to 
crown hutli thin days with happiness. Louisa 
blartidat tint ]no)>osil Sin would have reproached 
him, but hir heait was not made for it; she could 
only wiep 

Tiny wire iriti rriipted by the arrival of her fa- 
ilnr with his intended son-in-law. Ho was just 
'luh a man as Louisa Ind leprescnlcd him, coarse, 
vulgar, and ignorant But Venom, though much 
ibove th ir neighbour in every thing but riches, 
looked on him as poorer mm often look on the 
wealthy, and discovered none of liis imperTections. 
He took his d lughter aside, tidd her he had brougtit 
her future liu-Lind, and that lie„intended theyathould 
be in lined m a wtek at larthcst.* 

\c\t inurti Mg lijuisa was indisposed, and kept 
ii r chimbcr >*ir E^watd was ^ow perlectly re^ 
covered He w i** cmgageltlo go out wi^ Venom ^ 
but, betoK his dcpaiturc, took up his vA 4 m, and 
touched a^w pldiiitive notes on it Theywvere h«*kW 
iiy Loui-a 
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In the evening she Vranderrd forth to indulge her 
Borrows alont. had reached a beC|Ut''tered spot, 

where some poplars lomwd a thicket, on the banks of 
a little Pir^ am tliat watered the valley. A night¬ 
ingale was pcuhvd on one of th« rn, and had already 
begun its aci iiMomed song. Lcjuisa sat down on 
A wilhend slump, leaning her c h'^pk.||pipon her 
*hand. Alter a hule while, the bird was scared 
firom its pt'ich. and flitted from the thicket. Louisa 
rose lioin the ground, and burst into tears. She 
turned—and beheld Sir Edward. His countenance 
bad much of Us former languour; and when he took 
her hand, he cast on the earth a melancholy look, 
and seemed unable to .speak his feelings. * Are you 
not well. Sir Edward .-.aid Louisa, with a voice 
ifaint and biokcn.—* I am ill indeed,’ said he, * but 


my ilinc.ss is of the mind. Louisa cannot cure me 
of that, I am wretched; but I deserve to be so. 
I have brokdn every law of hospitality, and every 
obligation of gratitude. I have dared to wish for 
happiness, and to speak what 1 w'islu'd, though it 
wounded the heart of my dearest benefactress— 
^but 1 will make a severe expiation. 1 his moment 
I leave you, Louksal I go to be wretched; but 
•yoa may be happy, happy in jour duty to a father, 
happy, it may be, m the arms of a husband, whom 
the posBossion of such a wife may teach refinement 
sensibility.—I to , my native country, to 

'Umiry through ‘scenes of irksome bu.siness or taste- 
Rinusemcnt; that I may, if possible, procure a 
hort of half-oblivion of that happiness which I have 
left behind, a listless endurance of that life which I 


once dreamed might made delightful with 
.liouis^. - * 

^Teara were the only 'answer she could give. Sir 
Sdwa^d's servant appeared, with a ca^Bage, ready 
Hot bis departure. took from his pocket two 
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pictures; f^nc he had drawn of Louisa, he fastened 
round his neffk, and kissing it with rapture, hid it in 
his bosom. The other he held out in a hcHitation 
manner. ‘ This/ said he, ‘ if Louisa will accept fli 
it, may sometimes put her in mind of him who oncfl 
ofTendecU^ ho caiT never cease to adore her., Shd 
may locnPon it, perhaps, after the original is no 
more ; when this heart shall have forgot to love, and 
cease to be wretched.’ 

Louisa was at la.st ovcrcom(^ Her face was first 
pale as death; then suddenly it was crossed with n 
crimson blush. ‘ O Sir*Edwafd !’ said she, * What 
—what would you have me do V —He eagerly seized 
her hand, and led her, reluctant, to the carriageJ 
They entered it, and driving off with furious speedy 
were soon out of sight of those hills which pastured 
the flocks of the unfortunate Venoni. 

V. 
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The virtue ot Ijouisa wa| vanquished; but hw sea y,; 
of virtue was not overcome.—*NeitheP the vows 
eternal fidelity «Df ber seducer, npr the constant antll 
respectful attention which he paid her during a hur»J 
ried journey to England, dbuld • allay that angutsflls 
which she suffered st. thS recolldCtioa of her poatji^ 
and the thoughts of *her ^ryent situation. Sir Ed* 
ward felt strongly the power of her beaofj^and 
her grief. ^ His heart was not* made fop that pal^ 
which, it Ts probable, he tlfought It could have per^i 
formed: it was still subject to remorse, to 
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passion, and to love. These eiriotioiis, |f)erliaps, lie 
might soon have overcome, had they been met by 
vulgar violence or reproaches; but the quiet and 
uiiupbraiding sorrows of Louisa nourislud those 
feelings of tenderness and attachment. JSlie never 
mentioned her wrtDngs in words: ^omc(i|^s a few 
starting tears would ‘•[■eak them ; and^rten time 
bad given her a little more composure, her lute dis¬ 
coursed melancholy music. 

On their arrival in BIngland, Sir Edward carried 
Louisa to his seat in»,the country. There slie was 
treated with all the observlincc of a wife; and had 
she chosen it, might have commanded more than 
the ordinary splendour of one. Kut she would not 
j^allow the indulgence of Sir Edward to blazon witli 
equipage, and show' that state which she wished 
always to hide, and, if possible, to forget. Her books 
and her musio were her only pleasures; if pleasures 
they could be called, that scived but to alleviate 
misery, and to blunt, for a w iiilo, the pangs of con¬ 
trition. 

These were deeply aggravated by the recollec¬ 
tion of her father: a father iei't in his age to feel his 
own misfortunes and hfs daughter’s disgrace. Sir 
Edward was too generous not to jhink of providing 
for Vepbiii. He nieafit to make some atonement 
, ipr t£e injury he had done him tiy that cruel bounty 
which is reparation *only the base, but to the 
SoitesC is insult. He had not, lipwever, an oppor¬ 
tunity of accomplishing his purpose. He learned 
that Venoni, soon aft&r his daughter’s elopement, 
removed from hrs former^ploiie of residence, and, as 
his neighbwTS reported^ llad' died in one of the vil- 
jiigeB OT^avoy. His daughter felt this with anguish 
mqi^ Ipoignant, *and her affliction, ^ a while, 
^refused consolation. SIv Edward’s whole tenderness 
%Dd- attention were called forth to mitigate hex 

3 
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grief; and, after its first transports had subsided, he 
carri^ her to»LondoD, in hopes that objects new to 
her, and commonly attractive to all, might contribute 
to remove it. 

With a man possessed of feelings like SirEdward*Sy 
the afflic^n of Louisa gave a certain res[)ect to his 
atteotioa^l He hired her a house separate from his 
own, and treated her with all the delicacy of the 
purest attachment. But his solicitude to comfort and 
amuse her was not attended with success. She fell 
all the horrors of that guilt, which she now considered' 
as not only the ruin of •herself, but the murderer of 
her father. ^ 

In London, Sir Edward found his sister, who had 
married a man of great fortune and high fashion. 
had married her, because she was a fine woman, and? 
admired by fine men ; she had married him, because 
he was the wealthiest of her suitors /Fhey lived, as 
is common to people in si.ch a situation, necessitous 
with a princely revenue, and very wretched amidsi' 
perpetual gaiety. This scene was so foreign fromc 
the idea Sir Edward had formed of the reception his 
country and friends were to afford him, that he found 
a constant source of disgust in the society of h||| 
equals. In their conversation fantastic, not refined^ 
their ideas were ffiv^kais, and their knowledge shal¬ 
low ; and with all the pride of birth and insdsnce of 
station, their principles «Were mean apd their minfts 
ignoble. In tl^pir pretended attachments, hc^dieei^ 
vered only design/of selfishness; and their pleasures, 
be experienced^ were as falloaious as their friendships 
In the society of Lquisa^he found sensibility ami^ 
truth; her's was the<«nly faenurt Uiat seem^ interested 
in his welfare ; *4he saw me return of virile in Sir 
Edward, ^d elt the frien£hip which he showed heap 
Sometime^whio the peicqived hnn lorroiffiib her^ 
rou xxxV. F f 
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lute would leave its melancholy for mor^lively airs, 
and her countenance assume a gaiety* it was not 
formed to w'eap. But ht‘r heart was breaking with 
that anguish which her generosity endeavoured to 
conceal from him ; her trunie, too delicate for the 
struggle with her feelings, seemttl to yic\d to their 
fora^; her rest forsook her; the colour faded in her 
Dheek ; the lustre of her eyes grew dim. Sir Edward 
flaw those symptoms of decay with the deepest re¬ 
morse. Often did he curse those false ideas of plea¬ 
sure which had led him to consider the ruin of an 
'unless girl, who loved and triisled him, as an object 
which it was luxury to attain, and pride to accom¬ 
plish. Often did he wish to blot out from his life a 
Jew guilty months, to be again restored to an oppor¬ 
tunity of givinghappiness to that family, whose unsus¬ 
pecting kindness he had repaid with the treachery of 
a robber and the cruelty of an assassin. 

One evening, while he sat in a little parlour w'ith 
XiOuisa, his mind alternately agitated and softened 
.with this impression, a hand-organ, of a remarkably 
iweet tone, was heard in the street. Ijouisa laid aside 
<;her lute and listened : the airs it played were those of 
>er.native country; and few tears which she en¬ 
deavoured to hide, stole from her on hearing them. 
Sir Edward ordered a‘^ejvanV'lo fetch the organist 
into the room: he was brought m accordingly, and 
sSited at the dopi of the apditicnent. 

***Ketplayed one qr two sprightly Mines to which 
liouisa had often danced in her infancy; she gave 
herself up to the recollection, and h^c tears flowed 
^without control. ‘ Suddenty tjw musician, changing 
the stop, iJWtroduced a Ijttfe ifiehncholy air of a wild 
plt^tive kind.—Lo^iisa started from her seat, 
rushed up to ^h© stranger.—He tl7ew off a 
black^patch. It wasHier father! 
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—She would have sprung to embrace him ; he turned 
aside for a'few moments, and would not receive her 
into his arms. But Nature at last overcame bis re^ 
seiitinent; he burst into tears, and pressed to his bo* 
soin his long-lost (laughter. 

Sir Edward stoixl fixed in astonishment andjcoo-; 
fusion.—* 1 come ttoi to upbraid you,* said Venom p. 
* 1 am a poor, W'oak, old man, unable for npbraidings;; 
1 am come but to find luy child, to/forgive her, and 
to die ' When you sisw us first, Sir Edward, we werc^ 
nut thus. You found us virtuous and happy; wiK 
danced and we sung, and tliere was not a sad heard 
in the valley where we dwelt. Yet we left our danc^ 
iiig, our songs, and our cheerfulness; you were dis4 
tressed, and we pitied you. iSince that day the pipo 
has never been heard in Venoni*s fields: grief ana 
8ickne.«*s have almost brought him to the grave; and 
his neighbours, who loved and pitiedjiiin, have beeUi 
clieerful no more. Yet, methink.s, though you robbed' 
ns of happiness, you are not happy ;—else why tha^ 
dejected look, which, amidst all the grandeur aroundi 
you, I saw you wear, and lliose tears which, under alii 
the gaudiness of her apparel, 1 saw that poor deluded^ 

girl shed -* But slie shall shed no moraJli 

cried Sir Edward* you shall be happy, and I shall 
be just. Forgive^lH^ venewblo friend, the injuries 
which L have done*thee: forgive me, my Louisa, for, 
rating your excellencew 3t a price sq 4nLeati. I 
seen those higl^^born females to which my ranJi flriStit 
have allied rne; f am ashamed of their vices, and 
sick of their follies. Profligate iq their hearts,.amidst; 
affected purity they ^re idaves tc^ pleasure, withoid 
the sincerity of passwh; |ii^, witli the i^me of 
nour, are insensible to th^ieelings of virf&b. You, 
my Loui||i! but 1 will not cfdl up recollections tUKI 
xniglit reslkr me less worthy of your futdte estee^ 

V 
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Continue to love your Edward; Jbut a few 
hours, and you shall add the title to th& affections of 
a wife; let the care and tenderness of a husband 
bring back its peace to your mind, and its bloom 
to your cheek. We will leave for a while* the 
wonder' and the envy of the fashfonablc circle here. 
We will restore your father to his native home; 
under that roof 1 shall once more be happy; happy 
without allay, because I shall deserve my happiness. 
Again shall the pipe and the dance gladden the 
valley, and innocence and peace beam on the cot¬ 
tage of Yenoni.* 

V* 
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As, at tlie dost" of lift*, pcoplti «*onfp‘is the secrets, aog 
explain the iiiy'ttenes oi their conduct, endeavour » 
do ju'^tice to those with whom they have had dealiagH 
and to die in peace widi all the world, so, m tn 
comluding numhti o( a periodical puhli<atioUj it ■ 
usual to lay a’>ide the assujned name, or fictilioua cb|g 
lacter, to ascribe the diflerent papers to their traB 
authors, and ttf up ^he whole with a znodei^ 
appeal to the candour or indulgence oi the Hubhe. | 
In the course ot th|!S|^ papers, the^uthor haMoi 
often ventured to introduce himself, *or to 
^ count of his owA situation ; ii{ this, therefore, whi<^ 
IS to be the la»ty he has npt much to unravel on thalj 
score, FronT the narrovrness clothe place of its apiif’ 
pearance, the MiR^cfa cM not admit of much person 
nification ot its editor; tnj htile dihgmSeke has used 
has been rather to concdSfl whet he was, .than to s^t 
Ittinseli ^ for what he wa| not. « 

F F 3 
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idea of publishing a periodical paper in Edin- 
rh took its rise in a company of gentlefnen, whom 
rticlar circumstances of connexion brought fre> 
itly together. Their discourse often turned 
m subjects of manners^ of taste, and of literature, 
one of those accidental resolutfbns, of which the 
pB cannot easily be traced, it was determined to 
their thoughts into writing, and to read them 
the entertainment of each other. Their essays 
imed the form, and, soon after, some one gave 
the name, of a periodical publication: the 
irs of it were naturally*-associated; and their 
stings increased the importance, as well as the 
imber, of their productions. Cultivating letters 
Ilhe midst of business, composition was to them an 
iSusement only; that amusement was heightened 
99 the audience which this society afforded; the idea 
It publication s^iggested itself as productive of still 
'ler entertainment. 

It was not, however, without diffidence, that such 
dution was taken. From that, and several other 
instances, it was thought proper to observe the 
It secrecy with regard to the authors; a pur- 
in which they have been so successful, that, at 
|ii moment, the very publisher of the work knows 
lly one of their number,^ to w4niio the conduct of it 
entnisted. 

*he assistaneE received ftbm correspondents has 
‘'dbnsidarible, T/o them the Mipxom is indebt* 
for the following papers; the 8th, the note from 
lORAiffVS in the 8th, the letter in the 17th, the 
signed Avkl\H in the *2181,< the 82d, the 
t9th fencept the shoA l^tcr at the end), th# 
letter' in the 35th, ’.the, 37th, the letter in the 
50th, the fiffit letter in the 56th,^e 5iHlh 
'OftOh 73d, 74tb, 75th, 7fHh, 8S^«tB6tb, th3 
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first letter vn the 80th, the letter in the 94th> thli 

). 



letter in the 103d. Of some of their correspondenU^ 
were they at liberty to disclose them, the naniM 
would do credit to^he work ; of ethers the^ am ei(« 
tirely ignorant, and can only return this genem) 
acknowledgment for their favours. To many o} 
them they have to apologize for several abridgmenll^ 
additions, and alterations, which sometimes the com^ 
position of the essays themselvef, and sometimes tb 
nature of the work in trhich they were to •ppM^ 
seemed to render necessary. ^ 

The situation of the authors of the Mianon wel 
such as neither to prompt much ambition of Uterait 
success, nor to create much dependence on it. Wi[thfc 
out this advantage, they had scarcely ventured to 
send abroad into the world a performance, the recep¬ 
tion of which was liable to so much uncertainty^ 
They foresaw 0130 /difficnlties, which a publicatiiM( 
like the Mirroe, even in hands much abler ihm| 
their*8, must necessarily encounter. 1 

The state of the rimes, they were sensible, was tM 
unpropifiotts to a worir of this sort In a ooc! 
juncture ao eriticuj^uthe present, at a period so 
with national dangSf^d public aoHcitodep^iC wall 
not to be expected that mneh attention shdiiUlJ^ 
paid to ipecalation or to^Mntiiftent, townote inw<* 
'rigapdoB m chaanc^r, or pietaref of private matiliiii 
volnme which we can lay Rside and resttme el 
pleasure, may isuffer less niRterii^ from the inteit^ 
ntpdon of national coqpenlii ; hni% ain^ shost, ikM 
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were particular circumstances which its authorn 
.Icnew must be unfavourable to the M^kor. I'hat 
secrecy which they thought it necessary to ketp. 
■prevented all the aids of patronage and friendship : 
It even dainju'd those coirmion exertions to wliieli 
other works are indebted, if iiof for fame, at least 
for introduction to the ,world. We cannot expd^j 
•to create an interest in those whom we had not ven¬ 
tured to trust; and the claims, even of merit, an? 
often little regarded, if that merit be anonymous and 
unknown. 

Thep/<zfr of its publicatioit ivas, in several respects, 
disadvantageous. Th(*re is a certain distance at 
which writings, as well as men, should be placed, in 
order to conimand our attention and respect. We 
do not easily allow a title to instruct or to amuse 
the public in our neighbour, with whom we have 
been accustomed to compare our own abilities. 
•Hence the fastidiousness with which, in a .place so 
narrow as Kdinburgh, home productions are com¬ 
monly received; W'hicli, if they are grave, are pro¬ 
nounced dull; if pathetic, are callecl unnatural ; if 
ludicrous, are termed low. In the circle around him, 
^ man of business secs few who should be wdlling, 
and the man of genius few who able, to be au¬ 
thors ; and a work thaf coimwf^ut unsupported by 
Bs^lisfi^ names, is liable alike tS the censure of the 
grave, and thiweer ftf the^wtty. Even folly her- 
sd^f^kpiiies some mc^rit from bein^displeased, when 
name or fashion has not sanctified a work from her^ 
displeasure. ^ ^ ^ 

This desire of l^'elling fhe pride of authorship, is 
in none more prevalent iii. chose who themselves 
written. Of these, tin,unsuccessful have a pre- 
Idrmtive^ tide to criticism; and, though epteblished 
l(^|iry *Teputatioi]r coBU&only sets ^bove ibe 
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necessity of detracting from the merit of other can¬ 
didates for hfne, yet there are not wanting instances 
of monopolists of public favour, who wish not only 
to enjoy, but to guide it, and are willing to coniine 
its influence within the pale of their own circle, or 
their own patronage General censure is of all thin'gs 
the easiest; from such men U passes unexamined, and 
its sentence is decisive; nay, even a studied sikace 
will go far to smother a production, which, if they 
have not the meanness to envy, they want the candour 
to appreciate with justice. 

In point of subject, as welf as of reception, the 
place where it appeared was unfavourable to the 
Mirror. Whoever will examine the works of a 
similar kind that have preceded it, will easily per¬ 
ceive for how many topics they were indebted t^ 
local characters and temporary lollies, to places of 
public amusement, and circumstances of reigning 
fashion.. But, with us, besides the danger of per-^ 
sonal application, these are hardly various enough 
for the subject, or important enough for the dignity | 
of writing. There is a sort of classic privilege ia^ 
the very names of places in London, which does not ^ 
extend to those of Edinburgh. The Cannongate^s^ 
almost as long as Jbhe Strand, but it will not bear the 
comparison upon j^apec^; and Blackfriars-wynd can 
never vie With Drufy-lane, in point of sounds how¬ 
ever they may rank in Uisiarticla of chastity. IniiiiC 
department of hjgnaur, these circumstances mi^ist 
^assarily have great weight; and, for papers of hu¬ 
mour, the bulk of readers will gei^rally call, because 
the number is much greatev of thote who can laugh, 
than of those who cwi‘tlM|^. To add |p the diffi-J 
culty, people are too proucTto iaugh upon ddsy term||r 
with one, 4 pf whose title 'to make them laiiah the^ 
aisa not apjTri^. A joke in writing is like ^ jok^ 
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in conversation; much of its wit depends upon th»l 
rank of its author. 

ilow far the authors of diia paper Irave been able 
to overcome these difficulties, it is not for them to 
••determiiic. Of its mmts with the public, the public 
will judge; as la themselves, t^ey niay lie allowed 
to say, that they have found it an iiuiiiscmeiit oi an 
elegant, and they are incluied to believe, ot an u'^etul 
kind. They imagine, that by tracing the manner'' 
and sentiments ot others, lliey ha\<‘ pertormed a son 
of exercise whit'll may have some tendency to culti¬ 
vate and refine theii Tiwn ; and in that society which 
was formed by this publication, they have drawn 
somevvliat clost^i the tics of a Ineiiddiip, which they 
flatter themselves they may long with a recol- 

^‘Ctioii not uiipleastng, of the literary adveiiiure by 
which it was streiigtliencd and improved. 

The disad'vantages attending their publication 
.they hate not enumerated, by way ol plea foj favour, 
or apology for faults. They will give their voluvies 
•as they gave their papfi'S^ to the world, not meanly 
dependent oil its favour, nor coldl) jndifferent to U. 
.friiere is no idea, perhaps, more pleasing to an in- 
^Nte nuous mind, than that •the sentences which it d. 
Wes in silence and obscurity, may jgive pleasure r 
entertainment to those Ijy wlii^m tfie writer has^iie\Ci 
been sr^n, to whom even hH namP isuuknoVu. I here 
ifi^'SbmethiugjjiBculiaiiy intefestiiis iti Ate hojie of this 
^ilMiltkO^rse of sentiment, tliis iiivisi|jje sort of frieiid- 
ahip, with the virtuous and the go(5d ; and the vibioA* 
ary warmth of an uuthor*may be allowed to extend it 
,*to distant places, wd to future t jnies. If, in this hope, 
.Ae authors^ of thie Miniim may indulge, they trust 
l^t, whrflever may be thqpgbt of the execution, the 
gSiodve of their puWicatiob will do thetiji^o disbo- 
iiStfk ^t>if they havesfailed in wit, nave 
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E m <(cntimcnt; aitd that) if they shall not be 
the ^ 1*^0 of ginius, they have, at lea$t, not 
the (^intoendatioh of virtue. 
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